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I, 


T was Christmas-eve. Never had the little 
chapel in one of the convents of the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain been more beautifully dec- 
orated, or more fragrant with incense. Before 
the créche, which was resplendent with lights, 
knelt in two lines eighteen young girls who all 
seemed wrapped in ecstasy. These were the 
pupils who were about to leave school, and who 
had obtained as an especial favor the privilege of 
“consoling the infant Jesus ” for an hour. 

The creche left nothing to be desired; we 
live in a time when everything is perfect— 
schools and convents—dolls and illuminations. 
The holy child, plump and dimpled, was of the 
most beautiful wax, and he Jay on straw that was 
veritable straw. His mother, in a soft, white 
robe, and wearing a blue sash with floating ends, 
leaned over him to watch his breathing. 

Saint Joseph, supported on his cane, contem- 
plated the scene with an air of pensive melan- 
choly. Three cows, tied to the manger, riveted 
their meek and earnest eyes on the new-born 
child. A shepherd was seen hurrying from his 
hut, bearing provisions, real milk, real butter, and 
real eggs. Through a green meadow came a 
flock of sheep, followed by the shepherds and 
their dogs. An angel, suspended from the arch, 
pointed with uplifted finger toward the stable, 
and seemed to say, “ Behold! I bring you tidings 
of great joy.” In the very background glittered 
a tiny star, while the three magi, robed in brocade, 
and wearing golden crowns, slowly and majesti- 
cally advanced. The magi did not seem to be 
weary, although they had come so far—how can 
one be, who brings gifts of jewels, frankincense, 
and myrrh, to God made man ? 
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Among the young girls, kneeling in silence 
before the créche, there were blondes and bru- 
nettes, there were tall and short, there were beauty 
and ugliness, but one and all performed, or tried 
to perform, the delicate task confided to them 
—they had been bidden to “comfort the child 
Jesus.” 

They did their best to comfort him. Two or 
three, whose imaginations were livelier than the 
others, took the thing au grand sérieux, almost 
tragically, in fact. The child lying on the straw 
was not to them a waxen doil, but a veritable 
infant in the flesh, who lay in a stable open to 
all the winds of heaven; it was cold, it shivered, 
and was undoubtedly very hungry, and their 
hearts swelled with tender pity. They deter- 
mined to bring him garments, and to find some- 
thing warm in which to wrap him; and prom- 
ised themselves to go without food that he might 
be nourished. They said to themselves, in short, 
just what young mothers say to their children, 
to please and amuse them. They employed all 
the tender epithets, and talked the pretty baby- 
talk which girls learn almost in their cradles— 
for women do not need to have children to be 
mothers. 

Others among the young girls felt a certain 
embarrassment—respect chained their tongues 
and chilled their inspirations. They reflected 
that they could not speak to the Son of Mary, to 
the Master of heaven and earth, as to an ordinary 
child; that more ceremony was required, They 
thought of the auriole about his brow; they 
thought of the miracle of his birth, of the mys- 
tery of the cross, and vainly sought for words in 
which to address him. 

Girls of sixteen may perhaps be excused for 
being ignorant of words of consolation for a God. 
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Others still, we must admit, allowed their minds 
to wander, and thought of this thing and of that. 
Outside the wind howled furiously, and told them 
tales to which they listened with pleasure. The 
wind is a free rover, who goes where he lists, 
and does what he chooses. 

He told these little girls of all the joys of 
liberty, of the delights of running until they were 
out of breath, and charmed their hearts. He 
brought them, too, vague suggestions of the great 
city down whose wide streets he had been rush- 
ing; he told them what he had seen in the gay 
world—its fétes and its dangers. It was these 
very dangers by which they were attracted. Oc- 
casionally a wilder blast than usual made them 
start. It seemed to them that some bold ma- 
rauder was outside these convent-walls endeavor- 
ing to effect a breach by which he might enter 
and set the youthful persons free. Suddenly 
they summoned back their wandering thoughts 
and reminded themselves that they were in a 
chapel, and that in this chapel was an invisible 
presence by whom they were seen. Then, like 
the swallows who have circled through the air 
with outspread wings, and who suddenly return 
to their nests, their thoughts went back to the 
créche of Bethlehem, and their lips murmured a 
prayer, in which their hearts had no part. 

One of these girls had a lovely hand—snowy 
white, and rosy tipped. From time to time she 
looked at the holy child, but far oftener were her 
eyes riveted upon her hand, carelessly outspread 
on the seat of her chair, and occasionally those 
delicate fingers seemed to be writing a word or 
two. 

At the end of the second row, a little on one 
side, and half hidden in the shadow of a pillar, 
was a young girl as motionless as a marble statue. 
She resembled no one of the others, nor was she 
doing what they did. She never looked at the 
créche. She did not murmur words of tender- 
ness to the holy child, she did not listen to the 
wind, which had nothing to say to her, and she 
was indifferent to her hands. She seemed to be 
absorbed in a reverie which left her neither eyes 
nor ears for aught else. 

This young girl, whose name was Jetta Mau- 
labret, was pretty rather than beautiful; her face 
was by no means faultless, but few questioned 
its attractions. No one could be near her with- 
out noticing her, nor notice her without feeling 
a strong desire to speak to her, nor speak to 
her without the wish to please her. She had the 
charm, the mystery, the wonderful something, 
which is not always an attribute of beauty. The 
nose was a trifle short, and her mouth was too 
large ; but her head, perfectly shaped, was placed 
superbly on graceful shoulders; her complexion 
was deliciously fresh ; her brow was as pure as a 











morning in spring—as an opening flower. In the 
shadow her eyes looked black, but in the light 
they were deep blue. The glances that came 
from them seemed to rise from some unknown 
depth, and were at once penetrating and sweet. 
These eyes wished well to the whole universe. 
Mademoiselle Maulabret was the spoiled child of 
the convent, Almost all her companions loved 
her. Not once, since she entered this world, had 
she said one word that could grieve or wound a 
human being. She was highly esteemed by her 
teachers, who regarded her as a model pupil who 
never had any black marks. 

After having been graduated by the Associa- 
tion de la Sainte-Enfance, she had been received 
into the Société des Anges, and afterward be- 
came a child of Marie. At thirteen she wore the 
ribbon and medal of Saints-Anges; in the last 
year she had taken every prize, one after the 
other, and the first medal. She was loved be- 
cause she was sweet and gentle; she was loved 
too for her gayety, which was that of the meadow- 
lark, singing fresh and clear to the morning sun, 
of all the glories of the ripening wheat. Her voice 
was silvery, her laugh was clear, frank, and con- 
tagious. 

But as she grew older her gayety lessened ; 
she was less lavish of her laugh. She began to re- 
flect, and her reflections were not always couleur 
de rose. There is an age when life bears us ; then 
comes another when we bear life. Mademoiselle 
Maulabret had reached this point, and sometimes 
her burden weighed heavily upon her. In her 
destiny there was much to make her uneasy. Six 
years had elapsed since she came to the convent, 
she was seventeen, and yet there was no rumor of 
her being taken from the convent. She was not 
unhappy there, but she did not wish to remain 
there always. It seemed to her that she was for- 
gotten, or that her family had ceased to love her, 
and this idea troubled her greatly at times. For- 
merly she had spent her vacations in the paternal 
mansion, but the last two she had been left at the 
convent. The explanations which had been vouch- 
safed to her seemed insufficient and even equivo- 
cal, and equivocal explanations irritate the curios- 
ity to an unbearable extent. For the last eighteen 
months her mother, who had been in the habit of 
coming often to see her, came no more. She was 
told that her health was so indifferent that she 
could not leave the south, whither she had gone. 

Her father continued to come, but at long 
and irregular intervals, and when she questioned 
him he abruptly changed the subject. She asked 
herself sometimes if something had not happened 
—something which was concealed from her. 

The truth was, that she was kept in ignorance 
of certain family matters of sorrowful import. 

She had for a father a man who was full of 
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crotchets. Nothing equaled the incoherence of 
his ideas, except the inconsequence and flightiness 
of his conduct. After having tried pretty near- 
ly everything, he took it into his head to become 
a sculptor. He believed himself to be the pos- 
sessor of great genius, but, in fact, his talents 
were of the most mediocre description, while his 
pride and indolence were unparalleled. His tem- 
per had been soured by having been the victim of 
many deceptions, and he had become thoroughly 
embittered and almost brutalized, thus losing all 
prospect of success. He had deceived everybody 
in regard to his talents, more especially his wife, 
who was very pretty and very coquettish. Fi- 
nally, they separated in a most amiable fashion, 
without publicity or trial. Shortly afterward she 
went off to Italy with some one, and had never re- 
turned. The sculptor had remained alone, curs- 
ing the injustice of Fate and of mankind, and 
spending his small patrimony, at the last sou of 
which he speedily arrived. He might have made 
some money by giving lessons, but he thought 
this career derogatory. Through vanity he had 
placed his daughter in a most aristocratic con- 
vent, and through vanity, too, he religiously paid 
all the expenses of her education; vanity had its 
virtues. 

He would have died rather than confess the 
state of his fortune, the ruin of his hopes; he 
would have pierced his heart with a dagger 
sooner than say, “I am thoroughly common- 
place.” 

He had excellent reasons for not taking his 
daughter home during the vacations, for he had 
no home, other than his a¢e/éer, where he spent 
his days in idle dreams; and an alcove, where he 
tossed through the long, wakeful nights. 

He had appeared unexpectedly a fortnight be- 
fore Christmas in the convent parlor. Jetta ran 
in to receive and welcome him. His manner was 
characterized by unusual tenderness ; he kissed 
her several times on her brow, and looked at her 
as earnestly as if he beheld her for the first time. 
As soon as they were alone together, she seat- 
ed herself on his knee, and, throwing her arms 
around his neck, said, “Tell me, you dear, bad 
papa, when are you coming to take me away ?” 

He did not reply. 

“Will it be next year?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

His tone struck her as a little odd. 

“TI am sure,” she added, hastily, that you are 
arranging a little surprise for me. I am willing 
to wager that I shall not be here at Christmas.” 

“ Perhaps,” he repeated, mechanically. 

He said little else, and soon took his leave. 
But on the threshold he paused, turned, and con- 
templated for some seconds the graceful head, 
with its rich chestnut hair, and the cheeks glow- 


ing like a ripe peach. It was as if he wished to 
carry one and all of these charms away with him. 

It was of this last interview with her father 
that Mademoiselle Maulabret was thinking on 
Christmas-eve in the chapel; she went over, in 
her mind, every incident of this visit. She re- 
membered every word uttered by her father, his 
every gesture and smile. 

She said to herself, “ Will he come to-mor- 
row?” 

More than once had he disappointed her, and 
she had early learned to know how deceitful 
words can be—how vain are promises, how swift 
is forgetfulness. She had learned, in short, to 
distrust fathers who said, “I will come,” and 
who came not, but left their daughters to won- 
der and wait, with hearts like lead, and to vex 
their souls with questions to which the walls of 
a convent gave no reply. 

After a long period of painful reverie, she 
closed her eyes, folded her hands, and, with 
bowed head, began to pray. To believers, 
prayer is nothing, or it is a miracle, a powerful 
magic, which suspends the operations of nature— 
a holy violence done to the laws of the universe. 
Without being dévote, Mademoiselle Maulabret 
was profoundly pious; in her, faith was largely 
developed. She believed fully and entirely. She 
had, however, little liking for puerile devotion, 
less for images and amulets, none at all for relig- 
ious toys, but she believed with her whole soul 
in something eternal which has ears and eyes, 
something infinite, which has bowels of com- 
passion. 

Mademoiselle Maulabret poured out her soul, 
the better part of her whole nature, in the orison 
which she murmured ; and, when she had finished, 
she felt the happy conviction that the miracle had 
taken place, that her words had found wings and 
flown directly to the great white throne, and that 
she had won the ear of the Ruler of the universe 
—of him who conducts the sun, moon, and stars 
through immeasurable space ; who causes plants 
to grow within the breast of the earth, and des- 
tinies in the mysterious depths of the soul. 

She opened her eyes; she shook her head to 
throw back a curl that fell over her face. She 
saw the créche again, and fancied that the Holy 
Child smiled upon her; that the shepherdess 
running toward the stable had a little happiness 
for her in her basket; and that the magi were 
hastening, because they were bringing her glad 
tidings. She watched the shining star for a mo- 
ment ; it was the star that dissipates the clouds 
and controls the tempests. Peace returned to 
her soul; she felt her heart grow suddenly light. 
She was certain, absolutely certain, that no mis- 
fortune had taken place, that she was menaced 
by no disaster, that at this very moment her 
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mother was thinking of her, and that she was 
loved by her father as much as she loved him. 

She drew a long sigh of relief and deliver- 
ance. It seemed to her that all was well in this 
chapel; that it was a blessed sanctuary ; that the 
air was soft and fragrant; and that she could 
hear a whirring of tiny wings—hopes, which 
rested for a moment on the brows of these young 
girls, as butterflies alight on flowers that hardly 
feel their weight. 

Yielding to the imperious desire to spread 
around her a little of her own joy, she leaned 
toward one of her companions, and embraced her 
with all her strength. This act won for her a 
reproving look from the girl, who was occupied 
in admiring her own hand, and, disturbed in her 
devotion, looked quite scandalized at such con- 
duct in such a place and at such an hour. 

Some one softly breathed her name. 
turned. A Sister said in a low voice: 

“You are desired to go at once to Madame 
Thérése ; she wishes to speak to you.” 

The girl started; her whole face lighted up. 
Who would doubt the efficacy of prayer? Had 
not her own just been answered ? 

In another ten minutes she was running 
lightly up the stairs, pausing all out of breath 
at a half-open door, where she knocked, and, 
without waiting to be told to enter, went in at 
once. She hurried toward Madame Thérése, the 
general superintendent, and said : 

“Well, madame?” 

These two words signified, “Do not keep me 
in suspense, but tell me quickly the happy news 
that you have been deputed to announce to me.” 

But Madame Thérése, instead of replying, 
drew the young girl closer to her side, took her 
two hands in hers, and looked long and earnestly 
into the beautiful dark eyes, and murmured : 

“Poor little soul!” 

Mademoiselle Maulabret was greatly discon- 
certed—her smile vanished. 

“You seem to pity me, madame! 
again mistaken ? 

“No, my child, you are not mistaken. You 
are about to leave us—about to leave this con- 
vent. Does this please you?” 

“O madame!” answered the girl, recovering 
her spirits, “do not think me ungrateful. I am 
not so. I love you very dearly, madame, for 
you been always most kind to me. I love all the 
- good Sisters—they have all been so good to me. 
Everybody here has been kind. I love this house, 
and shall always love it. I came.here a foolish 
little child. I venture to say that I am one no 
longer. But I have been very anxious for some 
time, for it has seemed to me that my parents 
were becoming accustomed to living without me ; 
that they thought less of me; in short, that they 
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had forgotten me, almost abandoned me. You 
will tell me that I was silly—for behold ! they re- 
member me, and are coming for me to-morrow. 
Ah, well! you can not blame me, madame, for 
rejoicing, for it is eighteen months since I saw 
my mother. She is no longer in the south. I 
feel it—I know it—I read it in your eyes!” 

Madame Thérése murmured again: 

“ Poor little soul!” 

Mademoiselle Maulabret shivered—doubt and 
dismay chilled her heart. 

“Ah, madame!” she cried, “tell me, I im- 
plore you!” 

“Do not question me, my child,” answered 
Madame Thérése, hastily. “Do you know 
Mother Amélie?” 

“No, madame, I have never seen her.” 

“She is your aunt, however—your mother’s 
sister. For twenty years she has been a re/d- 
gieuse, and belongs toa cloistered order. You 
will go to-morrow to her hospital, and she will 
tell you all.” 

“ Madame! madame! What will she tell me?” 

But Madame Thérése, who had her instruc- 
tions, did not allow her secret to escape her lips. 
She contented herself with saying that in this 
world one should expect nothing; that things 
never turn out as we think; that happiness is at 
the mercy of accidents; that life is a serious 
thing—a very serious thing, but it is short, and 
faith triumphs over all trials. She ended by tell- 
ing her young charge that she was authorized 
to receive at the midnight mass the veritable 
God of Bethlehem, which would give her the 
strength and the courage she needed. 

Mademoiselle Maulabret listened voiceless 
and colorless—her lips trembled, She made a 
violent effort, and succeeded in saying : 

“My mother is dead—I know it. 
father—he is left to me?” 

Madame Thérése embraced her once more, 
and again said: 

“ Poor little soul!” 

In crossing the chapel, a little before mid- 
night, to receive the holy communion, Made- 
moiselle Maulabret threw one glance at the 
créche. The Child Jesus no longer smiled upon 
her, there was nothing in the basket of the shep- 
herdess, and the magi had a sinister air; the star 
emitted only a faint, doubtful light, and looked 
as if it were slowly dying. 

A prey to the most cruel presentiments, the 
poor child, who felt that she should never smile 
again, began to believe that prayers are not al- 
ways heard; that Heaven is sparing of its mira- 
cles; that this world is a great machine, where 
all moves by springs, and which grinds down 
hearts with as much indifference as the mil! 
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THE next day, a little before the appointed 
hour, she was taken to the hospital, where her 
aunt, known as Mother Amélie, had been at- 
tached .for twelve years, spending her days, and 
often her nights, in the care of a ward of fifty 
beds. The conczerge, who had received his in- 
structions, led the way up the well-worn steps 
of a private staircase, and showed her into a 
small room, in which were three chairs and a 
narrow pallet—this was all. Above the bed, 
against the whitewashed walls, was a dénztzer, 
surmounted by two branches of box and an ivory 
crucifix. 

Mademoiselle Maulabret’s night had been 
passed in weeping. At this moment, however, 
her eyes were dry, and it seemed to her that she 
had no more tears to shed, that the spring was 
exhausted. She had promised Madame Thérése 
that she would bear her sorrow bravely. And, 
after all, what more had she to learn? She 
thought she had divined all; but certainty is al- 
ways a surprise. She had come a little too soon. 
After waiting twenty minutes she saw a stout, 
plain little woman enter, whose black robe was 
almost entirely hidden by a long white apron, tied 
around the neck and waist. 

A careless observer would have supposed this 
person to be one totally without consequence ; 
studying her more carefully, however, it was 
quickly seen that it was prudent to conciliate 
her; that she occupied her place in the world, 
which it would not be wise to dispute. Her 
cheeks and her hands were like wax: plants that 
grow in the shade and never see the sun are 
always pale. But she was plump—the hospital 
life agreed with her, she was alert and vigorous, 
and never knew fatigue. 

In the soft flesh of her colorless face were 
buried, like two nails, a pair of small black eyes, 
which expressed the habit and love of command 
—the intractable severity of a nature accustomed 
to exact much from others because it exacted 
much of itself. This little woman always held 
herself so upright that she lost none of her 
height, and produced the effect of being tall. 
The first impulse of Mademoiselle Maulabret 
was to hurry to her aunt and throw herself into 
her arms, but she checked herself ; some instinct 
taught her that this was not the thing to do— 
that Mother Amélie was not Madame Thérése— 
that familiarities and enthusiasm would not be to 
her taste, and the young girl interrogated with 
the eyes of a frightened doe this full, pale face, 
which to her was startlingly new. 

Mother Amélie pointed to a chair, and then 
took one herself. She looked at her niece some 
minutes in silence. If a hospital life induces 


superfluous flesh, it is no less true that it tends 
to harden the heart, which is well, for a redigzeuse 
who spent her life in compassionating the sick 
would but poorly fulfill her duties toward them. 

It is as well to say that Mother Amélie lav- 
ished pity only on ugly people. There is al- 
ways a little of the old Adam lurking within 
the depths of the most carefully drilled nature ; 
however corrected by grace, it can not be en- 
tirely exterminated. Before becoming a re/d- 
gieuse, this extremely plain woman, who had 
a very beautiful sister, greatly admired, had tak- 
en a deep dislike to beauty; she regarded it, 
in fact, as an insult, whenever forced on her ob- 
servation. Mademoiselle Maulabret was very 
like her mother, and, as she examined the feat- 
ures of this charming face, Mother Amélie said 
to herself, with ferocious joy, “Her beautiful 
eyes will do her no good except to weep.” But 
she quickly reproached herself for this involun- 
tary impulse, and made an almost imperceptible 
sign of the cross, as if to drive away a demon, 
and thought only of fulfilling her duty and exe- 
cuting the task imposed on her by her conscience, 
and her conscience ordered her to be stern and 
firm. 

“ Alas! mademoiselle,” she said, abruptly, 
“ you are an orphan.” 

Mademoiselle Maulabret felt her chair and 
the very floor upheave under her, and believed 
she saw open, at her feet, a horrible gulf which 
was black and fathomless. 

Mother Amélie continued in a gentler voice, 
but not without a dash of irony in her tone: 

“I am told, Jetta—-that is your name, I be- 
lieve >—I am told,” she continued, “ that you are 


‘a child of the Virgin Mary. If you have truly 


given your heart to her, she will aid you to bear 
this blow.” 

Jetta struggled for composure. 

“] implore you, madame—” 

“TI am called, here, mother,” interrupted the 
religteuse, dryly. 

“1 implore you, mother—” 

As she uttered this sweet name the lips of 
the poor child became convulsed ; she could say 
no more. Mother Amélie understood, however, 
that the unhappy girl wanted details and explana- 
tions, but she had no liking for idle and unneces- 
sary particulars. She contented herself, there- 
fore, with saying : 

“ You enter the world through an unfortunate 
door, mademoiselle. Your mother was a very 
pretty woman. You are her exact likeness, She 
lived unhappily with your father, and finally they 
separated. More than a year ago she went to 
Naples with an Italian count, who was neither 
more nor less than an adventurer. On the 12th 
of this month she gave birth to a child. The 
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justice of God is terrible—he killed both mother 
and child! Three days later, at precisely the 
same hour, your father, who had lost everything, 
fortune, good name, and even his illusions, had 
not the strength to survive them. His pride 
was his God, and his God abandoned him. ‘O 
Baal hear us,’ cried the false prophets, and Eli- 
jah mocked them, and said: ‘Cry aloud: he will 
hear you, for he is a god: either he is talking, or 
he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, or per- 
adventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked.’ 
Baal did not awake, and on the 15th of Decem- 
ber, at ten o'clock in the evening, your father 
blew out his brains.” 

Her father had killed himself on the evening 
of the 15th, and that afternoon he had come to 
see her for the last time. She went over the 
whole scene. He had already one foot over the 
threshold of the other world; perhaps even be- 
fore he came to her he had loaded his pistol. 
She had noticed a certain singularity in his man- 
ner; he had embraced her with unusual tender- 
ness, but she had not understood, she had not 
read in his eyes the fatal resolution, she had not 
said to that embittered, sore, and wounded heart, 
“Your grief is too heavy for you to bear alone 
—let me share it with you.” 

Probably one such word from her would have 
induced him to relinquish his horrible project, 
and he would have lived. At this thought she 
was seized with an agony of despair; she re- 
proached herself, and burst into convulsive sobs. 
The floodgates were opened, and her tears in- 
undated her face, her hands, and her dress; it 
was a very torrent, a deluge; and still she went 
over and over that painful scene. Her father 
seemed to stand before her, and she cried out to 
him all that her blindness had prevented her say- 
ing when he came to bid her adieu. “Look at 
me,” she sobbed—“look me in the eyes, and 
you will not die!” 

This paroxysm lasted a quarter of an hour, 
after which she regained her self-possession. 
She was ashamed of having lost it, and recalled 
the promise she had made to Madame Thérése. 
She dried her eyes and lifted her head. Mother 
Amélie looked on at this scene of despair with- 
out uttering one word or lifting a finger. Calm 
and impassive, she had mechanically lifted the 
long scissors which hung at her belt with her 
rosary; she examined them with half-closed 
eyes, opening and shutting them as she sat. 

“ There has been sufficient said of the past,” 
she suddenly exclaimed ; “we will occupy our- 
selves now with the future.” 

These words gave the young girl a painful 
shock. It was true there was a future as well 
as a past. She was seated in front of the win- 
dow, and through the dim glass she saw the 


‘will be paid without your assistance. 


large hospital garden, which on this dreary win- 
ter morning was bare and silent. Leafless trees 
stretched forth their naked, shivering branches, 
which were enveloped in a thick gray mist ; oc- 
casionally the wind would shake them violently, 
and then they seemed to sink back into mute 
discouragement ; they no longer had faith in the 
coming of the spring, and Jetta thought with 
them that the horrors of winter are the reality, 
and that spring is a delusion. 

“It is certain,” continued Mother Amélie, 
allowing her scissors to drop, “that your future 
does not present itself in the most radiant colors ; 
when your parents were separated, your father, 
who believed that his genius was equivalent to 
a fortune, was far too generous, for it was at 
your expense. He returned to your mother her 
dowry. What has become of it? Ah! you must 
ask the Italian count this question, and I doubt 
very much if you obtain a reply. As to your 
father, there were found in the drawer of his table 
four hundred and seventy-five francs and fifty 
centimes. This is your fortune.” 

Mademoiselle Maulabret had recovered her 
voice with a firmness that astonished her aunt; 
she said : 

“Did my father leave any debts? I should 
like to know, because—” 

“ Because you wish to pay them? And with 
what, may I ask?” 

“I will work,” answered the girl, quietly. 

Mother Amélie shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Reassure yourself, mademoiselle. We must 
at least render him the justice to admit that, 
before he killed himself, he put all his affairs 
in order. If he has left a few small debts, they 
But now, 
if you please, we will talk of yourself and your 
future. Do you know what relatives you have?” 

“No, madame—no, Mother Amélie,” answered 
the girl, hastily correcting herself. 

“ Your mother had two uncles, who, of course, 
are mine also, Antonin and Louis Cantarel. One 
is a celebrated surgeon, a professor, and at the 
head of this hospital staff. He comes here every 
day, and, had you been here an hour earlier, you 
would have met him and been presented to him. 
The other is a man of less celebrity, but before 
long, it seems, he will have the the honor of tak- 
ing his seat in the Municipal Council of Paris. I 
understand why you do not know them, for they 
long since quarreled with your father, who had 
the faculty of quarreling with everybody. I must 
not fail to add that both of your great-uncles are 
rich, and that both are atheists.” 

“Excuse me, Mother Amélie, but did not my 
father leave for me any communication? Did 
he not signify his wishes in regard to me?” 

“ Pray, excuse me in your turn. I forgot to 
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give you a letter which your great-uncle Antonin 
gave me to read.” 

As she spoke, she thrust her hand into the 
huge pocket of her black dress. The contents 
of a nun’s pocket are multifarious. Mother 
Amélie took out a thimble, several spools of 
cotton, a memorandum-book, half a candle, a 
prayer-book, a bunch of keys, and finally a letter 
which she handed to her niece. 

This was the letter : 

“ For a long time, sir, we have not been on 
good terms; during the time of my domestic 
quarrels, you took sides with my wife and con- 
demned me with a severity which at the time I 
was disposed to regard as excessive. But at this 
moment I do not feel disposed to question your 
judgment: I judge myself when I blow out my 
brains. In another hour my life will be a tale 
that is told, and I shall leave behind me in the 
world only a daughter, whom I on my knees 
commend to your kindness. The respect which 
I cherish for your character gives me the con- 
viction that these last wishes of a dying man 
will be heard by you. You will undoubtedly for- 
get the culpability of the father in thinking of 
the innocence of this unfortunate child, to whom 
I have no way of proving how dear she is to me. 
I implore you, sir, to become her protector; I 
confide her to you, I give her to you, and I die 
content, certain that in you she has another 
father.” 

Mademoiselle Maulabret’s heart was thrilled 
with a sensation that was almost joy; she was 
convinced that her father had loved her up to the 
last moment of his life, and that she had been 
his last thought. She pressed to her heart this 
letter which he had written and which to her 
was a precious relic, a treasure beyond all price. 
Thinking only of this, forgetting the future and 
the past, she turned quickly toward her aunt. 

“ May I keep it?” she asked. 

Mother Amélie shrugged her shoulders. 

“Your great-uncle Antonin,” she said, “ was 
not in the least touched by this last request of a 
dying man. In the family council, at which Louis 
Cantarel presided, he stated that as he was un- 
married you could not live very comfortably with 
him. The truth is, atheists love and seek their 
ease, and gladly leave to others all inconvenient 
burdens. When a man does not believe in a 
future life, it is quite natural that he should do 
all in his power to obtain happiness in this. I 
must admit, however, that after his refusal his 
brother Louis consented to take you under his 
charge. He has empowered me to say to you 
that he is ready to receive you under his roof, to 
give you food and raiment, but that you are to 
consult your own inclinations in all respects, for 
he has no wish to control them.” 


“Mother Amélie,” said Jetta, “advise me— 
what am I to do?” 

Mother Amélie looked at her in a lofty sort 
of way, and answered, with a bitter smile : 

“ You are really very kind to ask my advice. 
What deters you? Go at once to the house of 
your great-uncle Louis Cantarel. You will there 
be surrounded with every creature comfort ; you 
will be warmly welcomed ; you will never pass a 
wearisome or lonely hour, and you will never 
hear the name of God mentioned. At the end 
of a few days you will have forgotten the past— 
you will cease to remember that your mother 
died in the arms of a lover, that your father com- 
mitted the crime of taking his own life. You 
are very charming ; you have no other drawback 
than your poverty. Very likely a husband will 
be found for you, and, if your home is unhappy, 
some Italian count will, I dare say, come to the 
rescue.” 

Mademoiselle Maulabret turned her sweet, 
supplicating eyes toward this terrible woman. 

“ Mother,” she said, “advise me—what would 
you do if you were in my place?” 

“ If I were in your place,” answered the elder 
woman, with a sudden change of voice and man- 
ner; “if I were so miserably unfortunate as to 
be in your place; if I had just learned that those 
I loved had lived wicked lives, and that they had 
died unrepentant—I should say to myself that 
people of the world have great respect for the 
son of a bankrupt who consecrates his fortune 
to the payment of his father’s debts. Were I 
in your place I should remind myself, without 
cessation, that my father and my mother died 
insolvent, and that their creditor was God; I 
should feel myself besmirched by the stain on 
their lives, and I would wish to wash myself 
clean in the blood of the Lamb without spot or 
blemish, and obtain from his mercy, by my tears 
and by my prayers, the redemption of these souls, 
offering my voluntary sufferings as an expiation 
of their sins. But you have a confessor—ask 
him. Of what value is my advice—I am of so 
little consequence? A hospital nun is much like 
a square of glass in the window—when it is 
broken, another is placed in its stead.” 

Mademoiselle Maulabret was silent for some 
moments. She looked around at the white walls 
of the small room. These walls spoke, as Mother 
Amélie had done, of the spotless Lamb, but in 
another tone : 

“ We are cold and hard,” they seemed to say, 
“but we wish you well—we are your friends, re- 
main with us.” : 

Then, carried away by an uncontrollable im- 
pulse, she fell at her aunt’s knees, and lifting the 
hem of her black robe she kissed it respectfully, 
and cried : 
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“Mother Amélie, I wish to expiate—I wish 
to be what you are.” 

At these unfortunate words, she who was hu- 
mility’s devotee felt a glow of pride. Her nos- 
trils dilated. She threw back her head, frowned, 
and, with a haughty air and bitter tone, replied : 

“Of what are you thinking, mademoiselle ? 
Where is your dowry ?” 

But at the same moment Mother Amélie re- 
alized that she had yielded to temptation, and 
crossed herself for the second time. Ina gen- 
tler voice she condescended to explain to her 
youthful and ignorant companion that only under 
peculiar circumstances, and by a special favor, 
could a dowerless girl become an Augustine— 
that, even if this first step were gained, there was 
a novitiate of four years; which four years were 
a series of efforts to gain the title of mother 
and the right to wear a black veil over a white 
coif. With these explanations she mingled 
some few encouraging words. She allowed her 
niece to hope that she would be allowed to make 
her novitiate under her charge, but she bade her 
examine herself closely, and at the same time 
allowed her niece to see that she herself did not 
believe this to be her vocation. 

Mother Amélie also spoke of the terrible law 
of heredity, and of the divine malediction which 
falls from the father to the children ; and, while 
she described the enormity of the crimes which 
the girl desired to expiate, she looked at her 
with a terrible expression, as if she had discov- 
ered within the depths of those velvet eyes, 
which at this moment were blue, the pride of a 
father who had killed himself, and the reckless- 
ness of a mother who had sought happiness 
in the arms of an Italian count. Poor Jetta lis- 
tened, trembling from head to foot, with a hu- 
miliated, contrite air. The crimes of her parents 
weighed her down. She felt their infamy run 
hot through her veins ; she bowed beneath the 
weight of a past without excuse and under the 
terror of celestial vengeance. 

It seemed to her that she had no right to re- 
main in the world ; that the air she breathed was 
either a theft or an alms for which she ought to 
sink on her knees in gratitude ; and, although she 
was very slender, although she scarcely ventured 
to breathe, she accused herself of taking up too 
much room and air. 

When Mother Amélie felt that her marvelous 
eloquence had borne fruit, she rose abruptly 
from her chair, for it was time for her to return 
to her duties ; and, as she walked down the cor- 
ridor with Mademoiselle Maulabret at her side, 
she said to her : 

“ Make your own decision. You will now re- 
turn to your convent, where you will remain sev- 
eral days.” 









The next morning Jetta wrote the following 
letter to the younger of her two great-uncles : 


“You consented to become my guardian, and 
I thank you with a very full heart for your will- 
ingness to take charge of a poor orphan. You 
offer me a place beside your hearth, and I shall 
not easily forget your kindness. But, after the 
terrible misfortune which has overwhelmed me, 
it seems to me that my place is no longer in the 
world, and I feel an earnest desire for a religious 
vocation. Mother Amélie, my aunt, has induced 
me to hope that I may be allowed to make my 
novitiate with her. I venture to believe, sir, that 
you will approve of my decision, which I im- 
plore God to bless. Begging you to accept my 
respectful gratitude, I remain, etc.” 


She received a letter written in enormous char- 
acters; her own had been penned with a trem- 
bling hand : 


“Do as you please, mademoiselle. You wish 
to become a nun: become one, then. I shall not 
then be unfortunate enough to shelter under my 
roof a little simpleton who regards the silly 
stories told by her half-cracked aunt as if they 
were part and parcel of the New Testament. 
I shall try to console myself; but remember, no 
matter what straits you may be in, it is useless 
for you to come to me forasou. The fortune 
which Louis Cantarel has amassed by the sweat 
of his brow shall never go to enrich the black 
army.” 

Ill. 

Two weeks later there appeared at the hos- 
pital, clothed in a robe of white wool, and hiding 
under her coif superb chestnut-colored hair of 
which she had already mentally made a sacri- 
fice, a novice who was not eighteen, and who 
bore the name of Sister Marie. She was received 
at the house with very little enthusiasm. She 
was regarded as especially ill fitted for the au- 
stere life which she panted to embrace ; the deli- 
cacy of her features, the slender whiteness of 
her hands, the elegance of her manners and 
bearing, caused her to be looked upon with sus- 
picion. It was feared that she would soon break 
down under the many trying duties which she 
undertook to dull the ache of a heart which 
had found life hard to bear. If she had brought 
a dowry with her, perhaps these reflections would 
not have been made, but, as she had no dowry, 
they were made. And yet, if she had heard 
them and had it been in her power, her novitiate 
would have lasted but one day, so eager was she 
to hasten onward, give herself up without re- 
serve, and take those solemn vows which should 
deprive her of liberty for evermore. Her ap- 
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prenticeship, nevertheless, seemed hard to her. 
The hospital is not a place to which young girls 
are sent simply that they may be happy there. 
Mademoiselle Maulabret had lived in her con- 
vent-school, among young heiresses who remem- 
bered that their mothers bore the title of mar- 
quise, and who prided themselves on under- 
standing all the elegances of life. She enjoyed 
their society, and had profited by their lessons— 
the seed fell on fertile soil prepared to receive it. 
Sister Marie was now required to live among 
other nurses who were not the flower of hu- 
manity; some, indeed, were very coarse and 
unpleasantly masculine. But, to touch festering 
wounds and wash coarse towels, are the hands 
and the heart of a duchess required? At the 
convent Mademoiselle Maulabret had rarely been 
reminded of the inferiority of her station. This 
little d0urgeotse had, in a short time, conquered 
all her little world, her companions and her 
teachers. She was permitted privileges allowed 
to no one else, for it was well known that she 
never took advantage of the kindness shown her. 
But Sister Marie was now governed by inflexible 
rules. A terrible woman held the reins, did her 


best to discover her in fault, put to the test her 
zeal and submission by perpetual exactions, im- 
posing on her unnecessary tasks, and, no matter 
what she did, saying or showing her feeling that 


the girl never did enough. 

My readers know that the nuns manage the 
hospitals—direct and order all things; the lay 
nurses simply do as they are bidden. Mother 
Amélie intended her niece to do her share, and 
only a few days after her arrival she received the 
order to wash and bleach the soiled linen and 
blood-stained bandages, which she hardly dared 
touch. She obeyed; she washed the linen, she 
bleached it, but for twenty-four hours her face 
was like death. 

Mademoiselle Maulabret was of a very sensi- 
tive nature, and the vivacity of her impressions 
was tempered only by the goodness of her heart. 
Delicately careful of her person, she had a nat- 
ural horror for all that offended her susceptibili- 
ties, an innate love for all beautiful things, for 
fair faces and exquisite fabrics, and for flowers 
above all else. The flowers which embellished 
Sister Marie’s person were dark crusts, formed by 
the application of caustic—eruptions and pim- 
ples, or horrible bleeding wounds. To all this, 
she with great difficulty became accustomed. 
The sight of blood frightened her; the groans 
of the unfortunate under the knife of the sur- 
geons caused her to shiver from head to foot. 
But vastly more terrible to her than aught else 
were the faces of the women and those of the 
young girls, whom she approached with reluc- 
tance and repugnance; their maladies told the 


wretched stories of suspicious accidents and of 
street adventures. 

Generally speaking, these women were under 
some restraint in her presence; but sometimes 
their past was betrayed by a phrase or sudden 
smile, or by a mere word; and to Sister Marie it 
seemed that these stains marred the whiteness 
of her own robe. She was surrounded by mys- 
teries which filled her with an uneasiness that 
amounted almost to terror; she tried to under- 
stand, at thesame time fearing lest she under- 
stood too well; she moved cautiously, and held 
her breath, making perpetual discoveries, and 
deciding that in this world many monstrous, in- 
explicable, impossible things are constantly taking 
place. Mother Amélie took it upon herself to 
explain these mysteries with almost brutal clear- 
ness. It was a black romance, which caused her 
flesh to creep. 

Mother Amélie’s frowning brow and piercing 
eyes, which glittered with angry contempt, pre- 
vented her from faltering and gave her strength 
and courage.. At the smallest indication of fail- 
ure, Mother Amélie would say to Sister Marie: 

“You are not doing me credit—you know 
that I have answered for you!” and then the 
girl would have walked over burning coals, or to 
the ends of the earth, with naked feet. 

She revered and trembled before this saint 
without aureole, and equally without tenderness, 
but full of authority. The imagination depicts a 
despot with a thin, worn face; but stout tyrants 
can make themselves feared. Mother Amélie 
was born for command. She was clear-headed, 
sharp-witted, prompt of speech, and keen-sight- 
ed. She governed her corps of nurses with an 
iron hand, calling their most venial errors crimes. 
To awaken them to their duties, it only needed 
an imperious look from her, or a bitter smile. 
Woe unto her who drew down on her devoted 
head Mother Amélie’s reproof !—like a wasp, it 
left its sting in the wound. 

Why was she thus exacting? Because she 
was so little self-indulgent. She was subject to 
violent headaches, of which she scorned to com- 
plain. Her sufferings were betrayed only by 
her half-closed eyes and by the darkened lids; 
but on these days her speech was briefer than 
on others, and she would not repeat what she 
said. 

Sister Marie was very far from suspecting 
that under this air of resolute despotic authority 
was concealed a soul torn to pieces by conflict- 
ing anxieties and tormented by scruples. The 
rules of the hospital forbade all attempts at pros- 
elytism ; Mother Amélie conformed to this rule 
with reluctance, and her very obedience was a 
constant torture to her. When she was tempted 
into some small attention to an invalid, who re- 
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warded her by more or less sincere indications 
of religious fervor, she reproached herself for her 
partiality as an infringement of this rule; but, 
when she saw a heretic or a miscreant leave the 
hospital without her having made one effort for 
his conversion, it seemed to her that she had 
sinned against Almighty God. She felt herself 
constantly on the rack, drawn between two op- 
posing duties, which each solicited her with equal 
force, and she was in despair at the conflict. 

Whatever she did, she was always at war 
with her conscience, whose pardon she was com- 
pelled to purchase by devotional acts, which were 
often absolutely childish, and by mortifying both 
flesh and spirit. She avenged herself by morti- 
fying her neighbor. 

Everybody respected her, everybody did full 
justice to her abilities and her merits. Every- 
body knew that, thanks to her, each thing was in 
its place, and all was accomplished in due time. 
But no one loved her, and she loved no one. 

This hospital, where by her vows she was 
condemned to live and die, where she cared for 
the bodies of sufferers, without being able to 
reach their souls, seemed to her a vast solitude. 
She devoted herself to humanity, only to do honor 
to her God. This saint bore her desert under 
her black robe. 

Habit is a great thing, and a marvelous work- 
man who accomplishes miracles. There was 
in the hospital a man who had lost his nose 
in the battle of life ; this loss, and reddened eye- 
lids half turned up, gave him a most terrifying 
aspect. Having taken a liking to the place, 
where he had been long and carefully nursed, he 
had asked to remain as an assistant. His re- 
quest had been granted. 

He prided himself on being able to sweep 
without raising a dust ; it was he, therefore, who 
each morning swept Mother Amélie’s ward, and 
Sister Marie felt that she could never become 
accustomed to his face; she never met him with- 
out a start and a shiver. Consequently, on his 
approach, she turned her head away ; she scarce- 
ly perceived the deference with which he saluted 
her. One day, as he passed her, he dropped his 
cap; as his arms were full, she stooped to pick 
it up; he did the same, and their cheeks touched. 
She did not start, she did not shiver. She re- 
turned his cap to the man without a nose; she 
did better still, she placed it on his head, and 
looked at his eyes without emotion. The con- 
script was in a fair way of becoming the bravest 
of the brave. 

There is always a certain pleasure in the ex- 
ercise of one’s talents, and it so happened that 
Sister Marie had received from nature just those 
that are required in a sick-room. Nurses are 
obliged to hold their nerves in strict subjection, 


and to have great regard for the nerves of others ; 
they are also required to divine by instinct in- 
stead of waiting for words. There are some 
among them whose perceptions are obtuse, and 
who are annoying in other ways. They weary 
an invalid who is half unconscious, by their per- 
sistent questions ; they shake his arm, and say: 
“How do you feel? Where is the pain? Are 
you any better?” 

Not only did Sister Marie never ask a ques- 
tion, not only did she understand by intuition, 
but she had a lightness of touch, a gliding mo- 
tion, feet that moved swiftly and noiselessly, that 
did not walk but floated, and the sweetest and 
tenderest of voices. 

In a little time she became skillful in the deli- 
cate art of applying bandages, the art of which 
is comprised in the three adverbs, softly, quick- 
ly, neatly. The salves applied by her worked 
marvelous cures, and the bandages fastened by 
her slender fingers had apparently an especial 
virtue, for each invalid preferred to let his turn 
pass and wait for her. 

This was not all. Sister Marie had also ac- 
quired the power of consoling the wounded spirit. 
She felt a profound pity for the moral affection 
known as homesickness. Our great hospitals 
are magnificent palaces. The barefooted poor 
are there treated gratuitously by the first physi- 
cians in the world—physicians whom only the 
rich can summon to their bedsides—and they are 
attended with a care which a millionaire could 
with difficulty obtain under his own roof. 

These patients are bound together by ties of 
mutual suffering ; they question each other, they 
tell their histories, exchanging phrases from bed 
to bed, feeling a certain joy in pitying and being 
pitied. And yet the poor fellow who has just 
left his fireless, solitary attic, to enter one of 
these palaces, where he is surrounded by every 
care, experiences at first an intense sadness, an 
immense depression. It seems to him that the 
hospital is the antechamber of death. He re- 
grets his bed, his own pillow, the very ceiling of 
his room; he has exchanged them all for a bed 
and for a pillow on which other heads than his 
have lain, for a ceiling which belongs to no one, 
because it belongs to everybody. Nothing is 
more trying to a man than to become a patient 
in a hospital. 

Sister Marie lavished on the new arrivals the 
most eager attentions; she sought to cheer and 
distract them. She had few words of consola- 
tion for them—she knew by her own experience 
that words are poor things, but she smiled upon 
them with melancholy sweetness, and her smile 
seemed to say: 

“TI too have suffered, and yet I live.” 

A poor woman, on whom:an operation was 
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soon to be performed for a cancer, found end- 
less pretexts for summoning Sister Marie to her 
side; she had nothing to say to her, she only 
wished to drink in the sweetness of her breath, 
to see the pretty, shining teeth between the scar- 
let lips. Sister Marie’s smile became celebrated 
throughout the hospital, and was watched for as 
for an apparition from an unknown land. 
Friendliness follows quick on habit. Sister 
Marie ended by feeling for her hospital an almost 
passionate attachment; her heart struck down 
deep roots there. She forgot that she had been 
imprisoned there to expiate sins not of her own 
commission ; she found within its walls some- 
thing that bore a certain resemblance to happi- 
ness, but she took care not to say this, since she 
well knew that it would vex Mother Amélie. 
The hospital was certainly a model of order 
and beauty. It consisted of three buildings, 
half of stone and half of brick, which surrounded 
a vast garden on three sides. When spring came, 
the garden burst into verdure and was alive with 
birds. In the morning, when the sun poured in 


through large windows thrown wide open, Sis- 
ter Marie contemplated with serene satisfaction 
the long, vaulted room, on either side of which 
stood rows of beds surrounded by white curtains. 
From the top of her console, between two pots 
of hyacinths, a Holy Virgin in white plaster sent 


her a benediction. This was the best moment 
of the day. After the anguish of the night, most 
of the invalids had sunk into a brief repose. 
The physician had seen and had cheered them ; 
they felt that Hope was not altogether dead in 
their hearts—Hope who lies so well that she is 
always believed. The convalescents, seated on 
their beds, were trying to brush their hair; some 
were sewing or embroidering, others were laugh- 
ing and talking. The room had almost a /éte- 
like aspect as Sister Marie, followed by a nurse 
carrying a can, went up and down the long room 
distributing soup. Her white robe fluttered as 
she moved, her eyes were bright, and her color 
fresh. The assistants, the visitors coming and 
going, it must be admitted, occupied themselves 
a little too much with Sister Marie. One of them 
ventured one day to say: 

“ Sister, give me something I see falling from 
your cap ?” 

She put up her hand quickly and, with height- 
ened color, pushed back a curl which had found 
its way from under her linen coif. 

Another took the liberty of offering her some 
violets ; she accepted them with the best grace 
in the world, and carried them to the bed of a 
florist, to whom the sight of a flower was so pre- 
cious that he forgot all his sufferings. 

Mother Amélie rebuked her for accepting this 
bouquet. 


“T assure you, Mother Amélie, that it never 
occurred to me to refuse it.” 

Mother Amélie shrugged her shoulders and 
turned away. 

Sister Marie was less serene when she was on 
duty for the night. A cry of agony, a groan, or a 
deep sigh from one of the beds, troubled her 
profoundly, and brought tears to her eyes. In 
the corners of the room were shifting shadows 
which she watched with ever-growing fear. But 
at daybreak her apprehensions and her sadness 
fled, the disquiet of her thoughts changed toa 
tender melancholy. She remembered the magi 
by whom she had been deceived, and whom 
she had long since forgiven. She said to her- 
self : 

“ They can deceive me no more; I have that 
for which I was looking—I have nothing more to 
ask of them.” 

When she was sent to the laundry, whose 
windows looked out on a large square, she 
watched the passers-by from out the corners of 
her eye. She saw women and young girls who 
seemed to her uneasy and anxious. Did they 
know with certainty where they were going? 
Sister Marie pitied them with her whole heart, 
and in truth they were greatly to be pitied. They 
had not yet discovered that the only happiness in 
this world is that of being a hospital nun. 


IV. 


THERE was, nevertheless, one thing which 
greatly marred the charm of her dear hospital, 
and that was the elder of her two great-uncles, 
whom, unfortunately, she was condemned to see 
every day of her life. Each morning at precisely 
the same hour, at all seasons and in all weathers, 
whether it snowed, hailed, rained, or thundered, 
he appeared in his black frock-coat and white 
cravat, and in a few minutes was busy going 
from bed to bed, wrapped in his large white 
apron, with his velvet cap placed carelessly on 
his head. 

Sister Marie felt for him an insurmountable 
aversion; she hated him as much as she was 
capable of hating any one. She had many and 
excellent reasons for not loving him; she could 
never forgive him for having been deaf to the 
prayers of her dying father, and for having al- 
lowed her to read the letter of this father only to 
show her how little importance he attached to it ; 
she attributed his conduct to a hardness of heart, 
on which he undoubtedly prided himself. Then, 
too, Mother Amélie had informed her that this 
celebrated surgeon was an obstinate and impen- 
itent atheist. She had never before seen an 
atheist, and with difficulty understood how such 
a being could exist. It seemed to ber that God 
is as evident as the sun at noonday, and that 
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atheism indicates a lack of intelligence, and 
proves enormous pride and a depraved heart. 
She therefore arrived at the conclusion that her 
grand-uncle was at once the most insensible and 
the proudest of men, and that his heart, if he 
chanced to have one, was utterly depraved. 

His face was not calculated to reconcile her 
to him. Powerful in build, square cut and mus- 
cular, this tall man bore on his square shoulders 
a haughty head, which looked as if it had never 
bent low before any human being—nor even sa- 
luted God or Death. Seen in profile, his aquiline 
nose and bald head, on which grew scanty tufts 
of gray hair, gave him somewhat the air of a 
vulture that had lost its plumage. When his 
full face was seen, the magnificent breadth of his 
brow, the extraordinary brilliancy of his eyes and 
their depth of expression, saved him ; his clear, 
rapid vision took the measure at once of all those 
with whom he came in contact; he saw down to 
the depths of their souls as well as their bodies, 
and tore out their secrets, as skillful in dissecting 
a lie as was his hand in performing some delicate 
operation. 

A surgeon’s hand is an instrument of infinite 
delicacy, and as easily disturbed as the voice of 
a tenor; it can be preserved from accident only 
by the greatest care and by the severest régime. 
At sixty Monsieur Antonin Cantarel did with his 
anything and everything he pleased, for it had 
preserved all its certainty and celerity. It was 
said of him that what he asked that others 
should do with three movements he achieved in 
two. Rarely moved, and without emotion, he 
had a way of speaking with great abruptness to 
his patients, never evincing the smallest tender- 
ness for them. He had seen so much of this 
life! He did not even listen to their complaints, 
and cut their harmless chatter short. When 
he was opposed, when things did not go to his 
mind, he flew into terrible fits of passion; the 
windows of the hospital remembered this, and 
still trembled when they thought of it! 

Sister Marie could not deny that he exercised 
a prodigious ascendency over all with whom he 
came in contact. His pupils called him “the 
High-Priest,” and listened to every word that fell 
from his lips as if they had been oracles. They 
spoke of him as the ablest practitioner in Paris. 
They admitted that he was generally in favor of 
summary methods, and that he might be re- 
proached for more than one unnecessary ampu- 
tation; but others affirmed that he saw further 
and clearer than anybody else in the world, and 
that, if it gave him pleasure to amputate, he never 
did it except when no other course was open. 
One morning Sister Marie met him as he was 
coming out from the amphitheatre; he looked 
quite radiant, and was saying to an assistant, 


“We have had a wonderful clinic to-day.” He 
had that morning set a fractured hip, cut out 
a cancerous tumor of an unusual character, and 
done a wonderful thing in a peculiar case where 
trepanning was required. 

She heard him later soundly berating this 
same assistant for having disposed of a vacant 
bed in favor of a little laundress whose leg was 
broken. 

“ Bless my soul!” he exclaimed, angrily ; “do 
they think I came into this world to attend to 
simple fractures ?” 

He would gladly have refused to go out when 
called, unless the case was an extraordinary one, 
and one which was worthy of his genius. All 
this, however, did not prevent him from con- 
scientiously making his rounds in the hospital; 
he generously pardoned those whose cases were 
not interesting, but he made no attempt to con- 
ceal the contempt he felt for them. 

In the opinion of Mother Amélie, who held 
him in holy horror, he thought that hospitals 
were made for physicians, and not for patients. 
She intimated also, in a rare moment of gayety, 
that these operations were essential to the health 
of this executioner, and that his only reason for 
not believing in God was, that he had made men 
with two legs, thus depriving him of the plea- 
sure of cutting off three at a time, as he would 
like to do. She accused him of rapacity and 
avarice, saying that he began with nothing, and 
had amassed an immense fortune by having for 
his patients rich persons who could pay ten thou- 
sand francs for an operation. 

All at once Sister Marie, who had ears, learned 
through a reliable source that he was liberal and 
generous, that he took care of the poor without 
payment, that he never drew one sou of his 
salary, but that he gave it to those of his patients 
who on leaving the hospital found themselves 
unable to pay for the costly remedies he had 
ordered. Sister Marie knew not what to think, 
but she took care not to oppose her irascible 
aunt. One morning Mother Amélie had a very 
lively dispute with Monsieur Cantarel. When 
she was alone with Sister Marie, she could not 
restrain her anger. 

“TI believe,” she said, “that this hospital is 
accursed ; it seems to me that the devil holds 
Providence in check.” 

The devil in this case were physicians in gen- 
eral, and Monsieur Antonin Cantarel in particular. 
She instantly saw that she had made a hazardous 
speech, and she crossed herself hastily. Sister 
Marie was not the girl to betray her companion, 
and kept the secret; but she herself had never 
been able to believe in the devil; this was her 
only heresy: nevertheless, whether what her 
aunt said was true or false, it was certain that 
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the antipathy with which her great-uncle inspired 
her was daily on the increase. 

He, however, did not seem to know that there 
was such a person in the world as a Sister Marie. 
Six months elapsed, during which she each morn- 
ing passed him many times without his appear- 
ing to see her; nevertheless, she had an uncom- 
fortable sensation that he had eyes in the back 
of his head. 

One fine day he suddenly, without the small- 
est preamble, addressed her; this seemed to her 
a most startling occurrence, and led to great dis- 
comfort on her part. He was on the point of 
performing a grave operation, that of removing a 
tumor from the breast of an unfortunate woman. 
His assistant stood ready with a new and shin- 
ing knife, on the handle of which was some orna- 
mental tracery. The surgeon examined these 
lines with a smile. “Upon my word, Richard, 
I think this is too beautiful for the work it has 
to do!” 

Then he went toward his patient. She had 
not been prepared, and looked around with wild 
affright. When she knew what was in prepara- 
tion she shrieked, and begged for delay—her re- 
quest was, however, refused. 

Then she asked if she was not to have chlo- 
roform; he said no—for reasons of his own. 
She could not be reconciled to her fate, and be- 
gan to struggle. Six persons were required to 
hold her—by the head, the arms, and the feet. 
But she was strong and she was desperate, and 
moved incessantly. 

Monsieur Cantarel said to the assistant whose 
duty it was to hand him his instruments in turn, 
as he required them: 

“ We must have some one to take your place. 
You must hold that limb.” 

Sister Marie was passing at that moment. 
Divining what was going on, and frightened by 
the groans and futile struggles which she heard, 
she was hurrying to the other end of the ward, 
when voice fell on her ear : 

“Come here, little girl—make yourself useful 
—come here and help us.” 

She stood nailed to the floor—the little girl 
was herself, that was clear. Making a great ex- 
ertion, and with the color mounting to her brow, 
she obeyed. 

Monsieur Cantarel said to her: 

“ Take these instruments, and keep your eyes 
open!” 

She did as she was bidden, heartily wishing 
that the earth would open and swallow her. 
When the unhappy woman, who could not now 
stir, felt the cold steel cut through her flesh, she 
uttered one despairing shriek— 

“My God! my God!” she cried, “you are 
tearing my heart out !” 


Monsieur Cantarel answered quickly, “It is 
nowhere near your heart—I am not touching it, 
I detest exaggerations.” 

More dead than alive, Sister Marie saw a 
cloud rise before her eyes ; she felt that she was 
fainting, and struggled to keep her consciousness 
and not slide to the floor. But, not knowing 
what she was doing, she handed Monsieur Can- 
tarel a bistoury instead of the forceps he desired. 
He said, severely : 

“ Look out! you are not assisting me in the 
least.” 

Happily the patient was now silent—she had 
fainted—and Sister Marie stood her ground. 
When the operation was accomplished she’ fled 
like a thief, without waiting for a dismissal and 
without looking back. An hour later the assist- 
ant, who had been looking for her, came to her 
and said : 

“ Sister, the High-Priest wishes to speak to 
you; he is waiting for you in his private room.” 
She wondered if she heard aright. “Go,” he 
said, laughing ; “ he will not eat you!” 

Greatly disturbed, she hastened to her aunt to 
ask her advice. Mother Amélie replied abruptly : 

“Of course you will go. Don’t you see that 
God offers you this opponent? of omaee 
your faith?” 

She summoned all her | ge ‘and started. 
After going through a dark narrow corridor, 
she stopped to take breath, er hand on the 
latch of the door. Her heart Wag beating fast, 
for the atheist filled her with fears She entered 
the room. Her grand-uncle was seated in an 
easy-chair, with his head buried in both hands. 

“ Are you ill, sir?” she asked. “Can I ren- 
der you any assistance ?” 

He seemed quite shocked at this question, 
and would not admit that he was in the least 
indisposed. He straightened himself up, and 
said : 

“ Pray do me the favor of telling me why you 
are here?” 

She misunderstood the meaning of his words, 
and answered, as she turned as if to withdraw : 

“I was told, sir, that you wished to speak to 
me.” 

He detained her with a gesture. 

“ You were correctly informed ; but it is not 
Sister Marie, it was my great-niece Jetta Maula- 
bret to whom I wish to speak; and I desire her 
to explain to me for what reason she has chosen 
to reside in a hospital ? ” : 

She hesitated ; but, surmounting her timidity, 
she replied in a low, firm voice : 

“ Do you doubt my fitness for the life, sir?” 

“ By no means,” he answered, in a tone half 
ironical and half kindly. “I hear your praises 
sung on all sides, and I see you at your work. 
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I say no more, lest I should wound your modesty. 
Besides, it is only necessary to look at your apron 
to be certain that you do not spare yourself, that 
you put your own hands into the flour—so to 
speak, Your aunt’s apron is of immaculate 
whiteness, yours is of doubtful cleanliness, and 
is your best witness. I have only one reproach 
to make—my assistants and pupils look at you 
quite too much: you disturb and distract them. 
Then, too, the sight of blood still moves you. 
Just now—” 

“I shall become accustomed to all these 
things—” 

“ Yes—custom is a great thing. But, in spite 
of appearances, and of all you say, I believe that 
you are not calculated to live ina hospital. I 
believe that you have had these romantic ideas 
instilled into your head. Do you think, then, 
with Mother Amélie, that religion is an insurance 
company against the risks of hell? But I pain 
you—” 

“ Very much,” she said, gently. 

“Tam avery unamiable man. I admit it. I 
had promised myself not to hurt your feelings in 
any way, or to say anything that would annoy 
you. The temptation was too strong, however, 
and I yielded to it ; and, now that I have begun, 
I continue by representing to you that if you 
have resolved to bear your cross — you see I 
speak your own language—ah! my poor child, it 
was not necessary to come to the hospital for 
that; there is enough work everywhere to be 
done, enough battles to fight and misery to suf- 
fer. Marriage, too, is a cross, and I might be 
able to find a husband for you who would give 
you plenty of trouble. In fact, I know such a 
one. Will you make his acquaintance?” (She 
looked at him with her soft eyes full of reproach 
and unwonted anger.) “You refuse,then? I am 
very sorry. Mademoiselle, I pity you with my 
whole heart.” 

She did not wish to be called Mademoiselle ; 
she was indignant at his proposition, which she 
considered very unbecoming, and which she re- 
garded as wretched pleasantry. She answered 
with some haste : 

“You pity me, sir? I thought you incapable 
of pitying any one.” 

“Oh! oh!” he said, gayly, passing his hand 
over his white whiskers, “that is a nice paving- 
stone to throw into my garden! Do you think 
me, then, so very hard and brutal toward my 
patients ?” 

“ Those are words which I should never think 
of using,” she replied. “I know only too well 
that you detest exaggerations.” 

He understood the allusion, and said, smil- 
ingly : 

“I am very glad that I sent for you. For 


once in my life I have heard the truth. But 
what would you have? There are two classes 
of surgeons, jewelers and butchers. I never 
liked jewelry; I was born a butcher, and a 
butcher I shall remain.” Then, in a more seri- 
ous tone: “A man’s first duty is to well ful- 
fill his métzer. Do you know Celsus, Sister 
Marie? He wrote under the Emperor Tiberius. 
Celsus declared that a surgeon may be of the 
gentlest nature in the world until he takes up his 
scalpel, but that the moment he holds it in his 
hand he should see nothing and hear nothing 
which could hinder him in what he is doing. 
There are surgeons, Sister Marie, who are so 
disturbed by hemorrhages that they hurry the 
operation. Now, the man who is not master of 
himself at the sight of a hemorrhage is not fit 
to be a surgeon. I know others who are made 
nervous by shrieks and groans, and yet they are 
good things, for they relieve the patient. There 
are others who, out of misplaced sensibility, make 
a misuse of chloroform, and yet there are cases 
where chloroform should never be given—cases 
where it is dangerous and destructive. It is a 
poison to delicate lungs, and the poor woman 
on whom I was operating is a consumptive.” 
Sister Marie did not reply; she felt that she 
was disarmed. But she suddenly remembered 
her father’s letter, and the heart which was 


gradually softening hardened with the recollec- 


tion. He looked as if he fully comprehended 
what was going on in her mind, and he said : 

“You were right in thinking me severe. I 
refused to become your guardian. I must seem 
to you an absolute monster.” 

He was silent for some moments. He did 
not take his eyes from her; he seemed to feel 
great pleasure in the contemplation of this white 
robe, this pure, pale brow, these flushed cheeks, 
and the freshness of those lips on which he had 
not yet seen a smile. 

“You have no request to make?” he re- 
sumed, in a pleasant, off-hand tone. “Can I do 
nothing which would make life more agreeable 
to you?” 

“ Nothing, sir. I only wish that to-morrow 
shall be like to-day, and so on, to the end.” 

“ Then you have no regrets?” 

“ The only thing I regret is precisely what I 
can not have.” 

“ And what is that?” 

“ My little garden at the convent.” 

“ Ah! you had a garden? You love flowers 
—which do you prefer?” 

“ Chrysanthemums.” 

“ What a singular fancy!” he replied. Then 
he added: “If, on thinking it over, you feel in- 
clined to make some request, or ask some favor, 
lose no time in doing so; for, I tell you in con- 
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fidence, I am attacked by a disease which never 
lingers, and my days are numbered.” 

“Is there no remedy?” she asked, shocked 
and moved. 

“T have quoted Celsus, and now will quote 
Galen. He says that the most admirable of all 
physicians is Nature: first, because she cures 
three fourths of all diseases; and, secondly, be- 
cause she never speaks ill of her confréres. Na- 
ture, however, does not cure cancers in the 
stomach, and in three months I shall be no more. 
It is possible this may be the reason why I re- 
fused to become your guardian.” 

She was dizzy ; an entire revolution took place 
within her soul; she realized how mistaken she 
had been in her judgment, but at the same time 
she remembered what Mother Amélie had said 
to her, and she felt compelled to speak of God 
to this atheist, to whom death was so near. 
Unfortunately, the words would not come, and 
her modesty marred her eloquence. Who was 
she, that she should presume to administer a les- 
son to this man who knew so much ? 

He again read her thoughts, and said, with a 
laugh : 

“ Admit that you are mad with desire to con- 
vert me before my death. It would be a trifle 
difficult. It is only in English romances that 
little girls convert old physicians.” 

“Ah! sir, in three months !” 

“Yes, in three months! But what is death? 
A mere chemical process.” 

“ And afterward ? ” she murmured. 

The eyes of the High-Priest flashed fire, and 
he exclaimed, with great energy : 

“ Afterward? Nothing—nothing—nothing !” 

This word, repeated three times, slipped 
through his lips like the knife of the guillotine 
in its groove, and, that done, all had disappeared ; 
there was nothing, less than nothing. She stood 
in dumb consternation. 

“It looks to me,” he said, “as if we were 
fated to astonish each other; as if we had mu- 
tual reason for complaint, all probably because 
we fail to understand each other. But, I am 
sure, there is one point on which we agree. You 
think with me that a noble life is that where one 
does his duty to the end. If I believed in God, 
I should weary him with my prayers, and should 
make more than one meuvazne that he might 
grant me the favor of dying on the battle- 
field.” 

Then he rose and put on his hat; but, before 
he left the room, he said: 

“Some people, when dying, long to hear cer- 
tain music—others ask for flowers. When your 
hour comes, you will ask for a chrysanthemum. 
It seems to me, when I am dying, that I should 
like to see you, Sister Marie. Will you obtain 


from your terrible aunt a dispensation to pay a 
visit to my death-bed ?” 

“I will do so, sir; of that you may be sure,” 
she replied, bowing low, with her arms crossed 
upon her breast. Then she withdrew. 

She was utterly bewildered ; this conversation 
had upset all her preconceived opinions, all her 
ideas of life and men. She said this to Mother 
Amélie, who, after listening to her, shrugged her 
shoulders, and murmured : 

“ What an actor he is!” 

During the succeeding months, Sister Marie 
saw her great-uncle enter the hospital every day 
at the usual hour. She watched him, and saw 
that no duty, were it small or great, was neg- 
lected; all were as scrupulously performed as 
ever. She had no opportunity of talking to him, 
and he seemed quite satisfied with looking at 
her out of the corner of his eye. She was often 
struck by his pallor, which, in spite of his strong 
will, betrayed his sufferings. He seemed mentally 
to be perfectly at ease, and occupied himself with 
the sufferings of his sick people as if he had not 
been one himself, and to be passionately attached 
to his profession, as if he had twenty years of 
life before him, and yet he was to die in three 
months, and believed in nothing. 

To Sister Marie this great-uncle was a most 
puzzling problem. His serenity caused her not 
only wonder but fright ; but, in spite of herself 
and of the objections she constantly raised with- 
in herself, she was conscious that she admired 
him greatly, and that in his acting there was 
much heroism. 


Vv. 


ON the morning of November 30, 1878, when 
Monsieur Cantarel reached the hospital, he was 
ten minutes late. This lack of punctuality as- 
tonished every one, and every one was still more 
astonished to see the strange change that had 
taken place in his face. His eyes were feverish 
and haggard. To those who knew the truth, his 
whole bearing denoted the supreme effort of a 
will that has struggled long, and, having received 
a mortal wound, is determined to die standing. 
As he began an operation, he felt his right hand 
grow strangely heavy, and it began to tremble. 

He said in atone of sad bitterness, “ No, I 
can do no more!” 

But he checked himself, and handed the knife 
to his assistant, giving him certain advice in a 
calm and steady voice. 

He did not come back the next day, nor the 
days afterward. Sister Marie was haunted by 
presentiments of the worst; but she concealed 
them, fearing her aunt’s sarcasms. 

On December 7th a servant presented her- 
self, and announced to Mother Amélie that Mon- 
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sieur Antonin Cantarel was dying, and that he 
wished to see Sister Marie, his grand-niece. The 
contingency had been anticipated, and permission 
had been already asked and obtained. Mother 
Amélie took her niece aside, and gave her certain 
instructions, to which Sister Marie listened in 
despair. She felt that she was incapable of doing 
what was desired. 

The carriage, the coachman, and footman 
that had been sent for her, deposited her at the 
door of a pretty little Aé¢ef with a garden, situ- 
ated on the heights of Passy. She hurried up the 
steps. As she entered the hall, she heard voices 
in a salon next the room where her uncle lay 
dying. 

This sa/on was crowded with people. Every 
corner and every window was filled with groups 
of friends and pupils who had come for the ear- 
liest news. Every face was long, grave, and anx- 
ious ; it was plain that the dying man would leave 
an aching void in the hearts of many. It was 
no less clear that death had attacked a distin- 
guished victim, and that there would be much 
talk in the world. Some people came merely to 
say, “I was there”; and several newspapers had 
sent their reporters. 

Near the chimney sat a gray-headed old man, 
whose agreeable face was spoiled by eyes which 
at times squinted frightfully. He was talking, in 
a low voice, with a very handsome young man, 
whose figure was as fine as his face. These two 
men seemed more grieved than any two others 
in the room. 

A little distance away stood a stout person- 
age, short and rubicund. He had fast hold of a 
button on the soutane of the parish priest, and 
seemed to be half scolding the good man, and 
to be holding him back. 

A superb Angora cat of immaculate white- 
ness, with long, silky hair, had taken refuge under 
an obliging buffet which had offered her a ref- 
uge. It was disturbed and made uncomfortable, 
and hardly knew where it was. Crouching with 
its back up, it looked from one to another of the 
strange persons with its large black eyes. The 
movement of any person it regarded with sus- 
picion; but that which it seemed to find most 
obnoxious was the nervous agitation of the stout 
gentleman, who gesticulated a great deal. The 
animal seemed to think that all these movements 
had it for their object, and was comfortable only 
when close to the wall. Its back was safe—that 
was one point gained; and it could now afford 
to await events. The only events which cats ap- 
prehend are those which attack them in the rear. 

The creature believed itself lost when it sud- 
denly heard the stout man, who could no longer 
restrain himself, suddenly exclaim in a loud voice 
to the curé: 


“No, you shall not goin! We know you; 
we know all of you. You take advantage of the 
moment when people are losing their senses to 
make them say whatever you please, and to rec- 
oncile them with our holy mother, the Church, 
You take advantage of swoons ; you exercise un- 
due influence in confession; you convert dead 
bodies! A living man is refused to you, so like 
crows you take dead ones. You can depart; we 
shall not disobey orders, and you will not be ad- 
mitted.” 

The priest scarcely replied. He drew his head 
well down into his shoulders, and stood his 
ground as obstinately as an ass on which blows 
are showered. The handsome young man left 
the chimney where he was leaning, and, going up 
to the orator, pointed out to him that he was 
speaking too loudly, and could be heard in the 
next room. 

This remonstrance was angrily received, but, 
before much had been said, the door was thrown 
wide open, and a White Sister entered. 

There was instantly profound silence in the 
salon. The sorrow-stricken forgot their woe for 
a moment; the handsome young man started, 
and gazed long and earnestly on the strange 
vision. Those who had come out of curiosity 
looked interested, and opened their eyes wide; 
two reporters took notes. The ruddy-faced in- 
dividual took a few steps toward the Sister, hold- 
ing his head well up, and was about to speak; 
but suddenly discovered that he had nothing to 
say, and turned away in a great state of rage. 

The priest took advantage of the retreat of 
his opponent to glide to her side, and whisper in 
her ear : 

“Sister, God intrusts to you to-day a most 
formidable task. The fate of a soul is in your 
hands. May your prayers induce this dying man 
to receive me!” 

She bowed her head modestly, but did not 
speak. The valet who preceded her showed her 
across the room through the groups, which di- 
vided to make way for her. He led her to a 
door at the end of the room, which he opened. 
She saw her grand-uncle lying in a curtainless 
bed ; with him there was no one except a nurse, 
whom he hastily dismissed when Sister Marie 
was alone with him. 

The old surgeon’s faculties were totally un- 
impaired. Willing to face Death, he lay perfectly 
undaunted, treating him as an old acquaintance 
whose face was by no means unknown to him, 
and to whom he had told many a cherished se- 
cret. 

“ The priest is in the next room,” said Sister 
Marie, gently. “ Will you permit me to bid him 
enter?” 

He shook his head and frowned. Then, as a 
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violent pain assailed him, he closed his dim eyes. 
She knelt down at the side of his bed and began 
to pray. 

“ Lord, my God,” she said, “ bless him. He 
has passed his iife in doing good. You have 
said to the just, whom you have placed on your 
right hand, ‘ Ye are the blessed of my Father, 
for I was an hungered and ye gave me meat, 
naked and ye clothed me, sick and ye visited 
me.’ And the righteous answered, ‘ Lord, when 
saw we thee an hungered and fed thee?’ And 
you answered and said unto them, ‘ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me!’ Lord, 
my God, bless him. He has passed his life in 
serving you and visiting you, without even know- 
ing you. But now touch his eyes, speak to him, 
that he may see and hear you.” 

He interrupted her, and said faintly : 

“Do not praise me. My virtues have been 
only professional ones.” 

In a few moments he spoke again in a firmer 
tone: 

“It does not matter to the river of life what 
mill-wheels it turns.” 

He made her a sign to raise him a little. He 
showed her the two hands which had relieved 
so much misery, and of which he had formerly 
been so proud because they were so white and 
smooth. But, in the last few days, they had be- 
come yellow, thin, and wrinkled ; and, smiling 
sadly, he murmured : 

“ This it is to which they have come!” 

He laid them on Marie’s head. 

« A pope once said that an old man’s blessing 
never did any harm.” 

The two looked each other full in the face for 
a moment: the eyes of both were full of tears. 
He then bade her take a sealed package from 
under his pillow and place it in her pocket. Pres- 
ently a froth stained with blood rose to his lips, 
which she wiped away with her handkerchief. 

“Pray!” he sighed ; “ it is a music that pleases 
me.” 

She kneeled again, and in her low, sweet 
voice recited, in Latin, the prayers for the dying. 
She felt his hand draw from under her linen coif 
acurl of her hair, and knew that her uncle was 
feebly twisting it round his finger. She felt this 
finger stiffening ; she heard a long, low, convul- 
sive sigh ; with difficulty she drew her hair away 
and rose from her knees. He was dead. 

She leaned over him, wiped the cold sweat 
from his brow, smoothed his hair, his eyes, brows, 
and beard, and closed his eyes. She stood look- 
ing at him for some minutes with ever-grow- 
ing surprise. By degrees that brow, contracted 
by suffering, became smooth and breathed eter- 
nal repose. Death clothed his face in superhu- 
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man beauty. It seemed to Sister Marie that the 
soul that had left the body had reéntered it to 
bring good news. It seemed also that in herself 
a great change had taken place. Her faith was 
intact, and yet it was different; a tenderness 
straight from Heaven swelled her heart. She 
said to herself that God’s ways are inscrutable, 
and that in his house are many mansions. 

Twice she kissed the brow of the dead man, 
and went away. 

As soon as she was seen to open the door, 
the people in the sa/on crowded around her, say- 
ing breathlessly : 

“ Well—well ?” 

Then they hurried to the door, which she had 
left open that they might, from the threshold, 
contemplate all that was left of the great man. 

The priest alone stood still, exclaiming in a 
tone of deep agitation : 

“ Dead !—and impenitent !” 

She answered by a movement of her head, a 
gesture which was somewhat equivocal, and hast- 
ened down to her carriage, which was still wait- 
ing at the door. 

Hardly had she reéntered the hospital, than 
Mother Amélie succeeded in obtaining a brief 
season of freedom; and, as soon as they were 
alone, Sister Marie, who could not equivocate, 
gave her a faithful account of all that had oc- 
curred, 

Mother Amélie listened with ever-darkening 
countenance. Her irony, her shrugs, and her 
reproaches were hard to bear. Why had not 
Sister Marie obeyed the instructions she had re- 
ceived? Why had she not taken it upon herself 
to bid the priest enter—no matter what opposi- 
tion she had encountered? The sick can not de- 
fend themselves, and the kingdom of heaven be- 
longs to those who seize it. But her faith had been 
lacking—that faith which performs miracles and 
moves mountains—and the scandal had been 
accomplished. Some day the Lord would hold 
her to strict account. 

The poor child did not reply, for she did not 
know what to say. There was a certain some- 
thing in her heart which she felt it impossible 
to express, and, even if she succeeded in doing 
so, she knew that she would not be understood. 
Fortunately, she remembered the sealed pack- 
age which her grand-uncle had bidden her place 
in her pocket, and she at once handed it to Mother 
Amélie, hoping thus to create a diversion and put 
an end to the lecture. 

Mother Amélie received it with a disdainful 
motion of her hand, broke the seal, and put her 
spectacles on her nose, for she was far-sighted, 
and went nearer the window for a better light. 

Sister Marie was watching her, and all at once 
she saw her aunt’s brow grow smooth and her 
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eyes flash with joy; but she was still more aston- 
ished when she heard her cry out: 

“O my dear child—my dear child !” 

She could hardly believe her ears. 

“Yes, my dear child,” repeated Mother Amé- 
lie, turning toward her, “This is wonderful— 
simply wonderful—and yet it is true. There is 
great reason for rejoicing. Twelve hundred thou- 
sand francs!” 

And she at once began to read aloud the 
paper which had occasioned these transports. 
It was a copy of Monsieur Antonin Cantarel’s 
will. She was entirely in the right when she told 
Marie that he had amassed an enormous fortune. 
A great surgeon, who remains unmarried, and 
whose tastes are simple, is a blessing to his heirs. 
Monsieur Cantarel had named as his executor 
the most faithful of his friends, Monsieur Vau- 
genis, a former President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, to whom he bequeathed his villa at 
Passy. His gave his library and his surgical in- 
struments to his favorite pupil; to his brother 
Louis merely a souvenir, a ring, for he was even 
more wealthy than the surgeon himself. All the 
rest of his property he divided into three parts— 
one of which he gave to the two sons of this bro- 
ther, the second to his dear hospital, the third to 
his great-niece, on the express condition that she 
should spend at least two years with her guar- 
dian, who was ready to receive her. If she re- 
fused to do this, her portion of his estate would 
be devoted to founding a mazson de santé, the 
plan of which he had himself arranged. 

Mother Amélie’s joy was exuberant. She re- 
peated, over and over again: 

“ Twelve hundred thousand francs! What a 
dowry!” 

Sister Marie was at a loss to understand this 
excitement and this great joy. 

“ But, Mother Amélie,” she said, “what is all 
this liberality of my poor great-uncle tome? I 
am touched by his kindness, but—” 

“What on earth do you mean?” asked her 
aunt, with a start. 

“ This condition which he has imposed—” 

“Well?” 

“I can not fulfill it.” 

“ And why, pray?” 

“T have said farewell to the world!” 

“ But two years are all he asks, What are 
two years?” 

“But, Mother Amélie, do you mean that you 
wish—” 

“I do indeed; so does the community; so 
does God himself!” 

“ But if anything should happen ?” 

“ Nothing will happen—I answer for that. I 
can tell you now, that I am perfectly sure of your 
vocation.” 








“ Nevertheless, mother, it seems to me—” 
“Enough!” answered Mother Amélie, with 
a look of tender reproach. “I understand what 
your duty is, perfectly well. God has worked a 
miracle. He has compelled the impious to dis- 
gorge, and you are the instrument of his restitu- 
tion. To refuse this fortune would be to rob the 
Church. Consider yourself as bound to her, and 
having taken the vows in advance, and the test 
to which you are called on to submit will seem 
a very small thing. God aids those whom he 
loves.” 

It was in this tone that she discoursed. Sis- 
ter Marie was but half convinced. It seemed to 
her a very simple thing to renounce twelve hun- 
dred thousand francs; but she ended by submit- 
ting in silence, for her tyrant pained her more by 
her unwonted tenderness than she had ever done 
by her anger and reproaches. 

During the following week she asked herself 
more than once if she was dreaming, so earnest 
was Mother Amélie in her attentions. Never 
had the young Sister been shown such kindness 
and consideration. It was with infinite surprise 
that she heard sharp reprimands administered to 
certain of the nurses who, ignorant of the great 
event, permitted themselves, as usual, to claim as- 
sistance from Sister Marie in some revolting duty. 

She was also amazed to receive a letter from 
her guardian, which was written in a very differ- 
ent tone from the first he had sent her. Read- 
ing this epistle, which was very nearly courteous, 
she could not abstain from the reflection that in 
the world, as well as in the hospital, a dowry is 
a great thing. 

All resistance on her part was quickly brought 
to an end by a note which Mother Amélie showed 
her with triumph, and which contained these 
words: 

“Say to our beloved Sister Marie that all 
hesitation on her part would be a sin.” 

There was nothing more to be said. A trunk 
with a scanty trousseau which it contained was 
hunted up from some remote corner of the hos- 
pital where it had been stowed, and Sister Marie 
found in it a winter dress which was sufficiently 
presentable. Obtaining permission from the Su- 
perior, she spent a portion of the night in reno- 
vating it. This task seemed to her quite gratui- 
tous, but Mother Amélie comforted her all the 
while she sewed. 

“TI will write to you often,” she said, “and 
you shall come and see us sometimes.” 

“Ah, mother! I shall feel myself to be de- 
serted.” 

She was answered in these mysterious words : 

“Child of little faith, we shall know all you 
do; and I, without leaving this place, shall be 
with you all the time.” 
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On the 15th of December, Mademoiselle Jetta 
Maulabret rose at an early hour, and dressed in 
her unwonted garb; her merino robe seemed to 
her a disguise and a masquerade. The shepherd 
who is summoned by a king to his court, to be 
made there a pastor of men, regrets his scrip, his 
staff, his skirt, and his bagpipe : 


“ Doux trésors, disait-il, chers gages qui jamais 
N’attirates sur vous l’envie et le mensonge !” 


Mademoiselle thought the same as she gazed 
with an aching heart on her white woolen robe 
as it lay sadly folded on the foot of her bed. It 
seemed to her that Sister Marie was dead, that 
she should never see her again, and tears filled 
her eyes. She was informed that a carriage was 
waiting for her. She embraced her aunt, who 
returned the embrace with warmth. 

She descended the private staircase in order 
to avoid idle curiosity. No one in the world is 
so curious as the inmates of a hospital, except 
those out of it ! 

Her first experience of the world was not an 
agreeable one. The weather was intensely cold. 
During the night it had snowed heavily, and the 


snow had not, at this early hour, been swept 
away. Her feet were buried in it, and it was with 
difficulty that she reached the gate. There she 
turned and looked back with earnest gaze on the 
house where she had passed eleven months; on 
the walls of brick and stone over which she 
saw the bare tops of the trees she had learned to 
love. 

She bade farewell to her poor invalids, to the 
quiet, peaceful happiness she left behind her. 
She noticed at this moment that the clouds were 
breaking. She saw a streak of blue sky, and 
thought of the noble head of the old atheist; 
she even fancied she saw it. He had believed 
all his life in the Great Nothing, and after death 
had been surprised to find himself face to face 
with the God of Mercy, who, she felt sure, had 
pardoned him. She fancied that the old atheist 
smiled as he watched her leave the hospital— 
smiled at the success of his invention. She threw 
him, from the tips of her fingers, a tender and 
respectful kiss, and said, half aloud: 

“ You will find that you have made a mistake. 
I shall pass two years in the world, but my heart 
will not be with me—it will remain here.” 





RAMBLES AMONG BOOKS. 


No. II. *—AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


OBODY ever wrote a dull autobiography. 

If one may make such a bull, the very dull- 

ness would be interesting. The autobiographer 
has ex officio two qualifications of supreme im- 
portance in all literary work. He is writing about 
a topic in which he is keenly interested, and about 
a topic upon which he is the highest living author- 
ity. It may be reckoned, too, as a special felicity 
that an autobiography, alone of all books, may 
be more valuable in proportion to the amount of 
misrepresentation which it contains. We do not 
wonder when a man gives a false character to 
his neighbor, but it is always curious to see how 
a man contrives to present a false testimonial to 
himself. It is pleasant to be admitted behind the 
scenes and trace the growth of that singular 
phantom which, like the specter of the Brocken, 
is the man’s own shadow cast upon the colored 
and distorting mists of memory. Autobiography, 
for these reasons, is so generally interesting that 
I have frequently thought with the admirable 
Benvenuto Cellini, that it should be considered as 
a duty by all eminent men; and, indeed, by men 





* The first paper appeared in APPLETONS’ JOURNAL 
for February. 


not eminent. As every sensible man is exhorted 
to make his will, he should also be bound to 
leave to his descendants some account of his 
experience of life. The dullest of us would in 
spite of themselves say something profoundly in- 
teresting, if only by explaining how they came to 
be so dull—a circumstance which is sometimes 
in great need of explanation. On reflection, how- 
ever, we must admit that autobiography done 
under compulsion would be in danger of losing 
the essential charm of spontaneity. The true 
autobiography is written by one who feels an irre- 
sistible longing for confidential expansion; who 
is forced by his innate constitution to unbosom 
himself to the public of the kind of matter gener- 
ally reserved for our closest intimacy. Confes- 
sions dictated by a sense of duty, like many 
records of religious experience, have rarely the 
peculiar attractiveness of those which are prompt- 
ed by the simple longing for human sympathy. 
Nothing, indeed, in all literature is more impres- 
sive than some of the writings in which great 
men have laid bare fo us the working of their 
souls in the severest spiritual crises. But the 
solemnity and the loftiness of purpose generally 
remove such work to a rather different category. 
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Augustine’s “Confessions” is an impassioned 
meditation upon great religious and philosophi- 
cal questions which only condescends at intervals 
to autobiographical detail. Few books, to de- 
scend a little in the scale, are more interesting, 
whether to the fellow-believer or to the psycho- 
logical observer, than Bunyan’s “ Grace Abound- 
ing.” We follow this real pilgrim through a 
labyrinth of strange scruples invented by a quick 
brain placed for the time at the service of a self- 
torturing impulse, and peopled by the phantoms 
created by a poetical imagination under stress of 
profound excitement. Incidentally we learn to 
know and to love the writer, and certainly not the 
less because the spiritual fermentation reveals no 
morbid affectation. We give him credit for ex- 
posing the trial and the victory simply and solely 
for the reason which he alleges; that is to say, 
because he really thinks that his experience 
offers useful lessons to his fellow-creatures. He 
is no attitudinizer, proud at the bottom of his 
heart of the sensibility which he professes to la- 
ment, nor a sanctimonious sentimentalist stimu- 
lating a false emotion for purposes of ostentation. 
He is as simple, honest, and sound-hearted as he 
is tenderand impassioned. But these very merits 
deprive the book of some autobiographical in- 
terest. It never enters his head that anybody 
will care about John Bunyan the tinker, or the 
details of his tinkering. He who painted the 
scenes in Vanity Fair could have drawn a vivid 
picture of Elstow and Bedford, of Puritanical 
preachers and Cromwellian soldiers, and the 
judges and jailers under Charles II. Here and 
there, in scattered passages of his works, he gives 
us graphic anecdotes in passing which set the 
scene before us vividly as a bit of Pepys’s diaries. 
The incidents connected with his commitment to 
prison are described with a dramatic force capa- 
ble of exciting the envy of a practiced reporter. 
But we see only enough to tantalize us with the 
possibilities. He tells us so little of his early life 
that his biographers can not make up their minds 
as to whether he was, as Southey calls him, a 
“ blackguard,” or a few degrees above or below 
that zero-point of the scale of merit. Lord Ma- 
caulay takes it for granted that he was in the 
Parliamentary, and Mr. Froude thinks it almost 
proved that he was in the Royalist army. He 
tells us nothing of the death of the first wife, whose 
love seems to have raised him from blackguard- 
ism; nor of his marriage to the second wife, who 
stood up for him so bravely before the judges, 
and was his faithful companion to the end of his 
pilgrimage. The book is therefore a profoundly 
interesting account of one phase in the develop- 
ment of the character of our great prose-poet ; 
but hardly an autobiography. The narrative was 
worth writing, because his own heart, like his al- 


legorical Mansoul, had been the scene of one in- 
cident in the everlasting struggle between the 
powers of light and darkness, not because the 
scene had any independent interest of its own. 
In this one may be disposed to say Bunyan 
judged rightly. The wisest man, it is said, is he 
who realizes most clearly the narrow limits of 
human knowledge ; the greatest should be pene- 
trated with the strongest conviction of his own 
insignificance. The higher we rise above the 
average mass of mankind, the more clearly we 
should see our own incapacity for acting the part 
of Providence. The village squire, who does not 
really believe in anything invisible from his own 
steeple, may fancy that he is of real importance 
to the world, for the world for him means his 
village. “P. P., clerk of this parish,” thought 
that all future generations would be interested in 
the fact that he had smoothed the dog’s-ears in 
the great Bible. A genuine statesman who knows 
something of the forces by which the world is 
governed should have seen through the humbug 
of history. He should have learned the fable of 
the fly and the chariot-wheel, and be aware that 
what are called his achievements are really the 
events upon which, through some accident of 
position, he has been allowed to inscribe his 
name. One stage in a nation’s life gets itself la- 
beled Cromwell, and another William Pitt; but, 
perhaps Pitt and Cromwell were really of little 
more importance than some contemporary P. P. 
This doctrine, however, is considered, I know not 
why, to be immoral, and to smack of fatalism, 
cynicism, jealousy of great men, and other ob- 
jectionable tendencies. We are in a tacit con- 
spiracy to flatter conspicuous men at the expense 
of their fellow-workers, and he is the most gen- 
erous and appreciative who can heap the greatest 
number of superlatives upon growing reputa- 
tions, and add a stone to the gigantic pile of eu- 
logy under which the historical proportions of 
some great figures are pretty well buried. We 
must not complain, therefore, if we flatter the 
vanity which seems to be the most essential in- 
gredient in the composition of a model biogra- 
pher. A man who expects that future genera- 
tions will be profoundly interested in the state 
of his interior seems to be drawing a heavy bill 
upon posterity. And yet it is generally honored. 
We are flattered, perhaps, by this exhibition of 
confidence. We are touched by the demand for 
sympathy. There is something pathetic in this 
belief that we shall be moved by the record of 
past sufferings and aspirations, as there is in a 
child's confidence that you will enter into its little 
fears and hopes. And perhaps vanity is so uni- 
versal a weakness, and, in spite of good moraliz- 
ing, it so strongly resembles a virtue in some of 
its embodiments, that we can not find it in our 
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hearts to be angry with it. We can understand 
it too thoroughly. And then we make an in- 
genious compromise with our consciences, Our 
interest in Pepys’s avowals of his own foibles, for 
example, is partly due to the fact that while we 
are secretly conscious of at least the germs of 
similar failings, the consciousness does not bring 
any sense of shame, because we set down the 
confession to the account of poor Pepys himself. 
The man who, like Goldsmith, is so running over 
with jealousy that he is forced to avow it openly, 
seems to be a sort of excuse to us for cherishing 
a less abundant stock of similar sentiment. This 
is one occult source of pleasure in reading auto- 
biography. We have a delicate shade of con- 
scious superiority in listening to the vicarious 
confession. “I am sometimes troubled,” said 
Boswell, “ by a disposition to stinginess.” “So 
am I,” replied Johnson, “ but I do not tell it.” 
That is our attitude in regard to the autobiogra- 
pher. After all, we say to ourselves, this distin- 
guished person is such a one as we are; and 
even more so, for he can not keep it to himself. 
The conclusion is not quite fair, it may be, when 
applied to the case of a diarist like Pepys, who, 
poor man, meant only to confide his thoughts to 
his note-books. But it applies more or less to 
every genuine autobiographer —to every man, 
that is, who has deliberately written down a his- 
tory of his own feelings and thoughts for the 
benefit of posterity. 

The prince of all autobiographers in this full 
sense of the word—the man who represents the 
genuine type in its fullest realization—is undoubt- 
edly Rousseau. The “Confessions ” may certain- 
ly be regarded as not only one of the most re- 
markable, but as in parts one of the most repul- 
sive books ever written. Yet, one must add, it 
is also one of the most fascinating. Rousseau 
starts by declaring that he is undertaking a task 
which has had no precedent, and will have no 
imitators—the task of showing a man in all the 
truth of nature, and that man himself. How far 
he is perfectly sincere in this, or in the declara- 
tion which immediately follows, that no one of 
his readers will be able to pronounce himself a 
better man than Jean Jacques Rousseau, is a 
question hardly to be answered. The avowal is 
at any rate characteristic of the true autobiogra- 
pher. It reflects the subtile vanity which, taking 
now the guise of perfect sincerity, and now that 
of deep humility, encourages us to color as high- 
ly as possible both our vices and our virtues as 
equally entitling us to the sympathies of man- 
kind; that strange and Protean sensibility which 
we are puzzled to classify either as an excessive 
craving for admiration, or a mere morbid desire 
for self-abasement. Certainly in Rousseau it 
sometimes shows itself in a shamelessness which 


it is very hard to forgive unless we will admit the 
ambiguous and well-worn plea of partial insanity. 
The pleasure—always, it must be granted, a very 
questionable one—of recognizing our own fail- 
ings in our superiors passes too often into sheer 
disgust or shuddering horror at the spectacle 
of genius groveling in the mire. But Rousseau 
represents an abnormal development of all the 
qualities of his class ; and this, the ugliest among 
the autobiographic instincts, is hardly developed 
out of proportion to the rest. And, therefore, if 
we can not quite forgive, we are not altogether 
alienated. We read, for example, one of those 
amazing confessions of contemptible meanness 
which makes us wonder that human fingers could 
commit them td paper: the story of his casting 
the blame of a petty theft upon an innocent girl, 
to her probable ruin; of his desertion of his 
friend lying in a fit on the pavement of a strange 
town; of the more grievous crime of his aban- 
donment of his own children to the foundling 
hospital. How can any interest survive in the 
narrator except that kind of interest which a 
physiologist takes in some ghastly disease? It 
would be a libel upon ourselves to suppose that 
we see the reflections of our own hearts in such 
narratives, or that we can in any degree take 
them as an indirect flattery to our own superior- 
ity. Such an emotion may conceivably be pres- 
ent in some other passages. When, for exam- 
ple, we read how, on the death of a dear friend, 
Rousseau confesses to one who loved them both 
that he derived some pleasure from the reflection 
that he should inherit an excellent black coat, 
he may perhaps be giving to us the sort of. sat- 
isfaction which we derive from a keen maxim of 
Rochefoucauld. We recognize the truth—pain- 
ful though it may be in itself—that some strand 
of mean and selfish feeling may be interwoven 
with genuine regret ; and we may reconcile our- 
selves by interpreting it as a proof that some of 
the sentiments for which we have blushed are 
not inconsistent with real kindness of heart. We 
may smile still more harmlessly at the quaint 
avowal of absurdity when Rousseau decides that 
he will test the probability of his future fate by 
throwing a stone at a tree-trunk. A hit is to 
mean salvation, and a miss, damnation. He 
chooses a very big trunk very close to him, suc- 
ceeds in hitting it, and sets his mind at rest. We 
may congratulate ourselves without malice on 
this proof that men of genius may indulge in 
very grotesque follies. A student of human na- 
ture may be grateful for a frank avowal now and 
then of the “fears of the brave and follies of the 
wise.” But how can we justify ourselves in point 
of taste—to say nothing of morality—at not 
shrinking back from the more hideous avowals 
of downright depravity contained in this strange 
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record which is toconvince us that none among 
the sons of men can claim superiority to Rous- 
seau ? 

The answer is not far to seek. One leading 
peculiarity of Rousseau, the great prophet of sen- 
timentalism, is that exaltation of the immediate 
sensation at the expense of hard realities which 
is the mark of all sentimentalism. He can enjoy 
intensely, but can not restrain a single impulse 
with a view to future enjoyment. He can sym- 
pathize keenly with immediate sufferings, but 
shrinks from admitting that indulgence may be 
the worst cruelty, His only rule of life is to 
give free play to his impulses. All discipline is 
tyranny. Education is to consist in stimulating 
the emotions at the expense of the reason. And, 
therefore, facts in general are on the whole ob- 
jectionable and inconvenient things. Your prac- 
tical man is merely a wheel in a gigantic machin- 
ery, for ever grinding out barren results and never 
leaving himself time for the pure happiness of 
feeling. He would abolish space and time to 
make one dreamer happy. Dreamland is the 
only true reality. There facts conform to feel- 
ing instead gf crushing it out of existence. There 
we can be optimists; see virtue rewarded, sim- 
plicity honored, genius appreciated, and the sub- 
stance of happiness pursued instead of its idle 
shadows—external show, and hard-won triumphs 
that pall in the fruition. Nothing is more char- 
acteristic of this tendency than the passage in 
which he describes the composition of the “ Nou- 
velle Héloise.” The impossibility, he says, of 
grasping realities cast him into the land of chime- 
ras; seeing nothing in existence which was wor- 
thy of his delirium, he nourished it in an ideal 
world which his creative imagination soon peo- 
pled with beings after his own heart. He was 
in love—not with an external object, but with 
love itself; he formed out of his passionate long- 
ings those beautiful, unreal, high-strung beings, 
whose ecstasies and agonies kept fine ladies sit- 
ting up all night in forgetfulness of balls and as- 
semblies, and which now, alas! have faded, as 
unreal things are apt to fade, and become rather 
wearisome and slightly absurd. Facts revenge 
themselves upon the man who denies their ex- 
istence ; and poor Rousseau did not escape the 
inevitable Nemesis. His follies and his crimes 
sprang from this fatal habit of sacrificing every- 
thing to the immediate impulse ; his reveries se- 
duced him into the region of downright illusions ; 
and his optimism—by a curious but not uncom- 
mon inversion—became the strongest proof of 
his actual misery. He found realities so painful 
that he swore that they must be dreams; as 
dreams were so sweet, that they must be the 
true realities. “All men are born free,” as he 
says in his famous sentence ; “ and men are every- 









where in chains.” That is the true Rousseau 
logic. Everything must be right in some tran- 
scendental sense, because in an actual sense every- 
thing is wrong. We say that men take a cheer- 
ful or a doleful view of the universe according to 
the state of their own livers; but sometimes the 
reverse seems to hold good. It requires, it would 
seem, unusual buoyancy of spirits to endure the 
thought that the world is a scene of misery ; and 
the belief in its happiness is sometimes the at- 
tempt of the miserable man to reconcile himself 
to his lot. Anyhow, Rousseau had learned this 
dangerous lesson. He suffered from a morbid 
appetite for happiness; his intense longing for 
enjoyment stimulated an effeminate shrinking 
from the possibility of the crumpled rose-leaf. 
He identifies himself with the man who left his 
mistress in order to write letters to her. The 
absent—in this sense—have no blemishes. And 
this is true of the past as of the distant. Fore- 
sight, he says, always spoiled his enjoyment; the 
future is pure loss to him ; for to look forward is 
always to anticipate possibilities of evil. He lives 
entirely, as he says elsewhere, in the present ; but 
in a present which includes the enjoyment of the 
past pleasures. “Not heaven itself upon the 
past has power,” and we can nowhere be abso- 
lutely safe except in brooding over the moments 
of happiness which have survived by reason of 
their pleasantness. 

This is part of the charm of the “Confes- 
sions.” Finding no pure enjoyment in the pres- 
ent, he says, he returned by fits to the serene 
days of his youth. He chewed the cud of past 
delight, and lived again his life to the Char- 
mettes. Hence sprang the “ Nouvelle Héloise,” 
placed among the scenery of his early youth 
and constantly reviving real experiences. He 
apologizes for given us the details of his youth ; 
but the apology is clearly needless. He gives 
what he delights in. His youthful memories 
grow brighter as the later become effaced ; the 
least facts of that time please him, because they 
are of that time. He remembers the place, the 
people, the time; the servant moving in the 
room, the swallow entering the window, the fly 
settling on his hand while he writes his lesson ; 
he trembles with pleasure as he recalls the mi- 
nutest details—and we feel the reflection of his 
delight. Indeed, this is one secret of most au- 
tobiography. There is something touching in 
those introductory fragments which are so com- 
mon in biographies. The old man, we see, has 
been enticed to write a book by the charm of the 
first chapter. He tells us with eager interest the 
story of his early days ; he remembers the village 
school and his initiation into the alphabet, or calls 
up the sacred vision of the mother whose figure 
still stands out amid the mists of memory; but, 
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as he reaches the point where the light of com- 
mon day blends with the romantic coloring of 
childhood, his hand fails, and he sums up the 
remainder of his history, if he has the courage 
to continue, in a few barren facts and dates. The 
phenomenon recurs again and again and leaves 
us to infer, according to our tastes, that infancy 
is the time of real happiness, or that the appear- 
ance of happiness always belongs to the distant. 
Rousseau tries to explain it in his own case. He 
long remained a child, he says; objects always 
made less impression upon him than their mem- 
ories ; and, as all his ideas were images, the first 
engraved were the deepest, and the later rather 
blended with them than effaced them. 

To explain Rousseau’s power over his gen- 
eration, and even his strongest interest for us, 
we should require to add other considerations, 
Rousseau’s dreams, in fact, were not those of 
the mystic or of the poetical philosopher. If 
he cared, in one sense, very little for facts, it 
was because the past and the present overpow- 
ered the future. He could not cut himself apart 
from the world, as some meditative minds have 
done who live by choice in the region of ab- 
stract speculation. His temperament was too 
sensuous, his sympathies with those around him 
too keen, to permit him to find a permanent ref- 
uge in the gorgeous but unsubstantial world of 
poetic imagery. His senses bound him fast to 
realities as upon a rock on which he was always 
struggling impatiently and spasmodically. It is 
in the vicissitudes of this struggle that the inter- 
est of his personal story consists. For it leads 
him to find that solution which has been preached 
in one form or other by so many moralists in all 
ages, and which had a special meaning for the 
society of his day. Ancient philosophers said 
that the great secret of life is in placing your 
happiness in things which depend upon our- 
selves, and not in things which are at the mer- 
cy of circumstance. Happiness, says a modern 
prophet, is to be found by lessening your denom- 
inator, not by increasing your numerator; by 
restricting your wants, not by multiplying your 
enjoyments. The great illusion of life is the 
childish fancy that you can get the moon by 
crying for it, instead of learning that the moon 
is beyond your reach. You must learn the great 
secret of renunciation. Rousseau’s verson of this 
doctrine was given with an intensity of convic- 
tion which moved the hearts of his contempora- 
ries; and the “Confessions” are a kind of con- 
tinuous comment upon the text. Are we, it may 
be asked, to take the ascetic view—to admit that 
happiness is impossible in this life, and to seek 
future blessedness by mortifying the affections 
which seek for present gratification? No, Rous- 
seau would say ; happiness is everything ; to get as 


much enjoyment out of life as we possibly can is 
the one conceivable end of a human being. No- 
body could be a more thorough hedonist. Then, 
should we seek for happiness in active life de- 
voted to some absorbing ambition, or rather in 
courting those lofty emotions or those intel- 
lectual tastes which are the fruit of a thorough 
cultivation of all our faculties? No, again; for 
active life means weariness and disappointment, 
and exchange of substance for vain shadows; 
and, the more men are cultivated, the more so- 
phisticated and unreal become their lives, and the 
less their real powers of enjoyment. Then, should 
we be Epicureans of the vulgar type, and give 
ourselves up to the indulgence of animal appe- 
tites? That, again, though Rousseau sometimes 
falls into perilous approximation to that error in 
practice, is as far as possible from his better 
mind. Nobody, in fact—and it is the redeeming 
quality in his life—could set a higher value upon 
the simple affections. <A life of calm domestic 
tranquillity — the idyllic life of unsophisticated 
country villages, of regular abo, andes 
recreation—is the ideal which hejset “before his 
generation with all the fervor of IF cence. 
That he made a terrible mess of it If is un- 
deniable ; it is equally undeniable that The praises 
of domestic life come with a very bad grace from 
the man who sanctioned the worst practices of a 
corrupt society by abandoning his own childrém, 
though he tries to represent even that amazing 
delinquency as a corollary from his principles; 
and it must also be admitted that his Arcadia 
has too often the taint of sentimental unreality. 
But the doctrine takes a worthier form, not only 
in those passages of his speculative writings 
which manifest his deep sympathy with the poor 
and simple crushed under an effete system of 
social tyranny, but in the many passages of the 
“ Confessions ” where he recalls his brief approx- 
imations to a realization of his dreams. He 
might claim to have found “love in huts where 
poor men lie”; and to have been qualified by 
experience for recognizing the surpassing beauty 
of simple happiness, That is the secret charm 
of those eloquent passages to which the jaded 
fine ladies and gentlemen of his days turned 
again and again with an enthusiastic sympathy 
which it would be grossly unjust to set down as 
mere affectation. Such, for example, is his de- 
scription of the delicious strolls by his beloved 
Lake of Geneva, where every scene was redolent 
of youthful associations ; where he seemed to be 
almost within reach of that sweet tranquil life 
which was yet for him but a vanishing mirage ; 
and where alone he declares that he might obtain 
perfect happiness, if he had but a faithful friend, 
a loving wife, a cow, and a little boat. He smiles 
sadly enough at the simplicity which has fre- 
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quently led him to that region in search of this 
imaginary bliss, and at the contrast between the 
dream and the reality. Even in Paris he could 
grasp a like phantom. Here with his half-idiotic 
Theresa (who had, however, the heart of an 
angel), he found perfect happiness for a time. 
He pictures himself sitting at the open window, 
the sill forming his table, for a frugal supper; 
looking down upon the street from the fourth 
story, and enjoying a crust of bread, a few cher- 
ries, a bit of cheese, and a bottle of wine. Who, 
he exclaims, can feel the happiness of these feasts ? 
Friendship, confidence, intimacy, gentleness of 
soul, how sweet is the seasoning you bring! And, 
of course, he soon passes to a confession proving 
that his paradise had its snake. But the better sen- 
timent, though clogged and degraded by ignoble 
passions, almost reconciles us to the man. Rous- 
seau represents the strange combination of a kind 
of sensual appetite for pure and simple pleasures. 
On one side he reminds us of Keats, by his in- 
tense appreciation of sensuous beauty; and, on 
the other, of Cowper, by his love of such simple 
pleasures as our English poet enjoyed when sit- 
ting at Mrs. Unwin's tea-urn. It is a strange, 
almost a contradictory mixture; but Rousseau’s 
life is a struggle between antagonisms ; and until 
you admit that human nature is in some sense a 
contradictory compound, and can take delight in 
the queer results which grow out of them, you 
are hardly qualified to be a student of autobiogra- 
phy. Your proper biographer glides over these 
difficulties, or tries to find some reconciliation. 
The man who tells his own story reveals them 
because he is unconscious of their mixture. 
Rousseau, I said, was the type of all autobi- 
ographers; and for the obvious reason that no 
man ever turned himself inside out for the in- 
spection of posterity so completely, and that even 
when he was unconscious of the exposure. Even 
his affectations are instructive. But when we 
think of some other autobiographers we may be 
inclined to retract. There are, when one comes to 
reflect, more ways of killing a cat than choking 
her with cream; and there are more ways of re- 
vealing your character than by this deliberate in- 
trospection, this brooding over past feelings, and 
laying bare every impulse of your nature. So, if 
Rousseau is to be called the typical autobiog- 
rapher, it is perhaps in virtue simply of those 
strange contradictions which give piquancy to 
his “Confessions,” and to those of many other 
men to whom the great problem of existence 
presented itself in different terms. So, for ex- 
ample, it would be difficult to imagine a more 
complete antithesis to Rousseau than we find in 
Benvenuto Cellini, whose autobiography is almost 
equally interesting in a totally different way. He 
is a man in whose company the very conception 


of sentimentalism seems to be an absurdity ; who 
is so incapable of reflective brooding that he is 
just as proud of his worst crimes as of his great- 
est artistic achievements; who tells with equal 
glee how he struck his dagger into the nape of 
his enemy’s neck, and made a gold button of un- 
paralleled beauty for the pope’s cope; who is so 
full of energy that his life seems to be one des- 
perate struggle, and he is most at home in the pe- 
riods of most overpowering excitement, whether 
firing guns at the siege of Rome, or pitching all 
his plate into the furnace to help the fusing of 
the statue of Perseus; so full of intense vitality 
that when we read his memoirs it becomes diffi- 
cilt to realize the fact that all these throbbing 
passions and ambitions are still for ever, and that 
we peaceable readers are alive; at once a man 
of high artistic genius, and yet such a braggart 
and a liar as to surpass Bobadil or the prover- 
bial Ferdinand Mendez Pinto; a standing refuta- 
tion of that pleasant moral commonplace which 
tries to associate genius with modesty; a queer 
compound of reckless audacity and defiance of all 
constituted authority with abject superstition; a 
man, in short, who makes us wonder, as we read, 
whether the world has advanced or gone back ; 
whether we have gained or lost by substituting 
the douce, respectable jeweler, and the vulgar 
blackguard of modern London, for this magnifi- 
cent goldsmith bravo of the Florence of the six- 
teenth century. The only writer in our own lit- 
erature who, at a long interval, recalls this bril- 
liant apparition, is Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 
In him, too, we find the singular combination of 
the fire-eating duelist with the man of high in- 
tellectual power. Horace Walpole, who procured 
the publication of his autobiography, says that 
the reader will be astonished to find that the 
“history of Don Quixote was the life of Plato.” 
Herbert, it is true, was not quite a Plato nor a 
Quixote. His thirst for chivalrous adventures 
may indeed remind us of the Don or of Cellini; 
though somehow, though he wandered through 
Europe in true knight-errant spirit, always on 
the lookout for occasions of proving that cour- - 
age for which, so he declares, he had as high a 
reputation as any man of his time, and was as 
irritable, punctilious, and given to dare-devil 
deeds as the most precise of cavaliers could de- 
sire, he seems to have had singular ill luck. 
Somehow, the authorities always interpose to 
prevent his fighting. The vanity of Lord Her- 
bert is of a more reflective and priggish type 
than that of Cellini. Instead of taking himself 
for granted, with the superlative audacity of his 
predecessor, he contemplates his own perfections 
complacently, and draws his own portrait, for 
the benefit of his descendants, as an embodi- 
ment of the perfect gentleman accomplished in 
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all knightly arts, and full to overflowing of the 
most becoming sentiments. He has, in fact, a 
rather obtrusive moral sense, whereas an entire 
absence of any incumbrance of that kind is one 
of Cellini’s peculiarities ; or, at least, the Italian 
assumes that whatever he does must be right, 
whereas the Englishman is simply convinced that 
he does whatever is right. Herbert parades him- 
self as a model with an amazing consciousness 
of his own perfection, and sets forth his various 
natural endowments—such, for example, as the 
delicious odor which exudes from his body and 
perfumes even his clothes—as a kind of provi- 
dential testimony to his merits. When a voice 
from heaven orders him to publish his great book 
“ De Veritate,” we feel that no human zmprizma- 
tur would be adequate to so important an occa- 
sion. And, in spite of his swelling self-satisfac- 
tion, we must admit that he has real claims upon 
our respect; in fact, Herbert, though not so 
great a poet as his brother George, at least wrote 
one poem which has a curious interest as antici- 
pating, not only the meter, but, in some degree, 
the sentiment, of “In Memoriam”; and, though 
less conspicuous as a philosopher than Bacon or 
Hobbes, wrote books in which it is possible to 
trace some remarkable analogies to the teaching 
of Kant. When Walpole and Gray first tried to 
read the life they could not get on for “ laughing 
and screaming,” and Walpole was rather vexed 
when people took Herbert a little too seriously, 
and were inclined to admire him as a worthy 
successor to Sir Philip Sidney. Yet Herbert is 
but one of many proofs (perhaps Walpole him- 
self was another) that all coxcombs are not fools. 

We have, it is plain, got a long way from 
Rousseau. We are almost, it may be said, at 
the very opposite pole of character. If vanity 
be a determining force in both cases, it is in the 
two cases controlled and directed by opposite 
passions. Combined with a morbid tendency to 
retrospection, a weak self-pity, an effeminate 
shrinking from pain, it reveals itself as a per- 
verse pleasure in baring to public gaze those viler 


- impulses which most men shrink from revealing 


to themselves. In the masterful, overbearing, 
active character, it appears in the more natural 
shape of straightforward ostentation, though it 
sometimes leads to the same end ; for it displays 
follies and vices, not because they are shameful, 
but for the opposite reason that it sees nothing 
in them to be ashamed of. Whether it should 
be called by the same name, as manifested in the 
one or in the other combination, is a question for 
the unlucky psychologist who has already a suffi- 
cient burden of insoluble problems. And we 
might find new puzzles in abundance for the 
same person by tracing the manifold transforma- 
tions of the same Protean quality. We might 





skip from the Quixote-Plato—rather, one might 
say, the Bobadil-Kant—to another autobiogra- 
pher, like him in little but the power of amusing, 
the vivacious Colley Cibber. Cibber’s vanity is 
of a simpler type. It seems to be an unaccount- 
able freak of nature that Cibber should have 
been the descendant of a Schleswig-Holstein fa- 
ther and an English mother. We could have 
sworn that he was a born Frenchman. His van- 
ity is that which we generally attribute to the 
race whom we used to call our “lively neigh- 
bors.” In other words, instead of*being prig- 
gish or sulky like the English, it is closely allied 
to good sense, good humor, and simplicity. It 
implies unfeigned self-complacency quite unal- ° 
loyed by self-deception. It supplied the excellent 
Colley with an armor of proof which made him 
absolutely impervious even to the most vicious 
stings of Pope’s poisonous satire. He took all 
ridicule with the most imperturbable good tem- 
per, because he fully recognized, and was per- 
fectly reconciled to the fact, that he was ridicu- 
lous. He writes his life, as he tells us with 
admirable serenity, because he was vain, and 
liked to talk about himself. What can the critic 
say more? “Expose me? Why, dear sir, does 
not every man that writes expose himself? Can 
you make me more ridiculous than nature has 
made me?” To hurt such a man by correct 
portraiture was impossible ; and when Pope used 
to injure him by giving him the absurdly incor- 
rect name of Dunce, the satirist missed his mark 
too palpably to hurt anybody but himself. And 
so, though the laughing-stock of all the wits, as- 
sailed by Pope and Fielding, the lucky Cibber, 
lapped in his invulnerable vanity, went gayly 
through his eighty-six years of life, as brisk and 
buoyant to the end as when he had only to go 
upon the stage with his natural manners to be 
the ideal representative of the Foppingtons and 
Easys of his own comedy. If the autobiography 
be slightly deficient on the side of sentiment, we 
may console ourselves by admitting that some of 
the descriptions of the actors of the time would 
not disgrace Charles Lamb. Would we find an- 
other variety of innocent and excessive vanity ? 
Take up the memoirs—unfortunately fragmentary 
—of one whose long life ran side by side with 
Cibber’s for some eighty-two years, though in 
oddly different surroundings—Swift’s “ Wicked 
Will Whiston,” so called because so transpar- 
ently guileless and well-meaning that even bigots 
could only smile at his absurdities. In reading 
him we fancy that we must be studying a new 
version of “The Vicar of Wakefield.” In truth, 
however, that good Dr. Primrose was one of 
Whiston’s disciples, and got into trouble, as we 
may remember, by advocating a crotchet learned 
from his predecessor a little too warmly. The 
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master, however, suffered longer than the dis- 
ciple, and shows just the same innocuous vanity 
in regard to his own supposed discoveries, and 
the same simple-minded wonder that others 
should fail to be converted, or should refuse to 
sacrifice preferment to crotchets about the date 
of the Apostolical Constitutions. Whiston’s self- 
complacency reappears with a difference in Bax- 
ter’s ponderous autobiography. The copious out- 
pourings of the good man help us to understand 
the report, which he can happily deny, that his 
multitudinois publications had ruined his book- 
seller; but it is full of interesting display of 
character, and nowhere more than in the pro- 
found conviction that if he had been able to ap- 
ply a few more sermons he would have converted 
Cromwell and his troopers from their rebellious 
purposes, and the innocent enthusiasm with 
which he hurls his elaborate syllogisms at the 
heads of Charles Ii’s bishops, believing, poor 
man, in all good faith, that the policy of the 
Restoration government was to be determined by 
scholastic argumentation. 

If we seek for an excellent contrast we may 
go to those admirable representatives of the 
worldly bishop of the now extinct type, Newton 
or Watson. There is something quite touching 
in Watson’s complaints of an unappreciative 
world. He had been made a professor of chem- 
istry without having studied the very elements of 
the science, a professor of divinity without hav- 
ing studied theology before, or taking the trouble 
to study it afterward. He was appointed to a 
bishopric because he was a sound Whig, and 
passed his life in a delightful country town on 
the banks of Windermere without ever bother- 
ing himself to reside in his Welsh diocese. But 
the stoppage of his preferment at this point is 
for him a conclusive proof that true Christian 
principles could not meet with their reward in 
this world. How else account for this scandal- 
ous neglect of one who, in addition to all his 
other merits, had taken great trouble to plant 
trees, and to make an honorable provision for his 
children—as well as giving them a sound educa- 
tion. Itisa natural corollary that the man whose 
memoirs are thus a continuous grumble over the 
absence of preferment should specially pride him- 
self on his thorough self-respect. He belongs, 
he says, to the oaks, not to the willows. When- 
ever he asks for a vacant bishopric, he explains 
that it is only in deference to the wishes of his 
friends. For himself he asks for nothing better 
than a life of retirement, though the king and 
his ministers will be eternally disgraced for hav- 
ing left him to enjoy that blessing. The finest 
satirist, Fielding or Thackeray, might have been 
proud of portraying this ingenious and yet trans- 
parent self-deception ; of unraveling the artifice 


by which worldliness and preferment-hunting are 
so wrapped in blustering self-assertion as to ap- 
pear—to the actor himself—as dignified inde- 
pendence of spirit. 

Running over such varieties of character, we 
may ask whether it is fair to set down the auto- 
biographic impulse as in all cases a manifesta- 
tion of vanity. Or, if we call it vanity, must we 
not stretch the meaning of the word beyond all 
bearing? The old psychologists used to main- 
tain that every passion was a special form of 
self-love; and, if we may take such a license, we 
may call every man vain who takes an interest in 
his own affairs, and expects that others may be 
interested. He may hold that opinion even while 
sincerely believing that his success in the game 
of life was more due to the cards he held than 
to his intrinsic skill. If that still imply the pres- 
ence of some latent vanity, some bias to our 
judgment lying below the region of conscious re- 
flection, it is certainly of a scarcely perceptible 
kind. Vanity in this sense is but the inverse side 
of a man’s philosophy of life. It is the value 
which he sets upon certain qualities of mind and 
character which is, no doubt, apt to be more or 
less connected with the trifling circumstance that 
he takes them to be hisown. But in some cases 
this latter consideration has so little prominence 
that we almost overlook it. The autobiography 
takes so much the form of a philosophical sermon 
on the true principles of conduct that we quite 
forget that the preacher is his own text. He 
treats himself with apparent impartiality, as if he 
were merely a scientific specimen whose excel- 
lent adaptation to the general scheme of things 
deserves the notice of an impartial inquirer. It 
happens to be the case nearest at hand, but is in- 
teresting only in the light of the general imper- 
sonal principle. 

It is curious to trace this in one of the most 
interesting of modern autobiographers. J. S. 
Mill begins his recollections by disavowing—with 
obvious sincerity— any egoistic motive. He 
wishes to show the effect of a particular mode of 
education, to trace the influence upon a receptive 
mind of various currents of modern thought; 
and, above all, to show how large a debt he owed 
to certain persons who, but for this avowal, would 
not receive their due meed of recognition. He 
is to give a lecture upon his own career as dis- 
passionately as Professor Owen might lecture 
upon a creature which died in the palzozoic era. 
In pursuing this end, Mill made more revelations 
as to his own character than he perhaps knew 
himself. The book is much else, but it is also 
an exposition of a definite theory of life. Some 
readers were astonished to find that, as Mill puts 
it, a Benthamite might be something more than 
a mere “reasoning machine.” That description, 
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he admits, was applicable in some cases, and 
even to himself at one period of his life. But 
nothing could be clearer to readers of the auto- 
biography—as, indeed, it was clear enough to 
the observers of his later career—that, so far 
from being a mere reasoning machine, Mill was 
a man of strong affections, and even feminine 
sensibility. And in this, as some critics have 
said, consists the peculiar pathos of the book. 
It was the story of a man of strong feelings, who 
had been put into a kind of moral and logical 
strait-waistcoat, and kept there till it had become 
a part of himself. The diagnosis of the case 
showed it, upon this understanding, to be one of 
partial atrophy of the affections ; or rather—for 
the affections clearly survived — illustrated the 
effect of depriving them of their natural suste- 
nance. To Mill himself it was rather a record 
of the means by which the strait-waistcoat had 
been forced to yield. Like Bunyan, he had been 
locked up by Giant Despair, and had escaped 
from the dungeons, though by a different method. 
The account of the crisis in his moral devel- 
opment, which corresponds to a conversion in 
the case of Bunyan, gives the real key to his 
story. He had been put into the strait-waistcoat 
by that tremendous old gentleman, James Mill, 
whose force of mind produced less effect through 
his books than by his personal influence upon his 
immediate surroundings. His doctrine repelled 
most readers till it had been made more sympa~ 
thetic by passing through the more sensitive and 
emotional nature of his son. The ultimate effect 
was not to suppress J. S. Mill’s affections, but to 
confine them to certain narrow channels. The 
primary effect, however, was to produce that 
“reasoning-machine” period in which the son 
was a simple logic-mill grinding out the materials 
supplied by the father and Bentham. Now, old 
Mill was not simply a kind of personified “ cate- 
gorical imperative ’—a rigid external conscience 
imposing a fixed rule upon his filial disciple, but 
his doctrine was certainly a trying one. He held 
that the sole end of morality was to produce 
happiness, and at the same time he did not be- 
lieve in happiness. “He thought human life a 
poor thing at best after the freshness of youth 
and unsatisfied curiosity had gone by.” He and 
his disciples denounced all emotion as “senti- 
mentality,” and fully shared that English preju- 
dice which, as J. S. Mill declares, regards feeling, 
especially if it has a touch of the romantic or 
exalted, to be something intrinsically disgraceful. 
Here, then, was the uncomfortable dilemma into 
which the younger Mill was driven, and which 
made him miserable. A rigid sense of duty was 
the sole rule of life; duty meant the production 
of happiness ; and happiness was a mere illusion 
and unsubstantial phantom. No wonder if a 


period followed during which the world seemed 
to him weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable. To 
feel that all that is left for one is to be a machine 
grinding out theorems in political economy is 
certainly not an exhilarating state of things. 

The escape from this condition, as Mill rep- 
resents, involved two discoveries, which, like all 
such discoveries, are old enough in the state 
of abstract theory, and new only in so far as 
they become actual possessions and active prin- 
ciples of conduct. Happiness, he discovered, 
was to be found by not aiming at happiness ; by 
working for some external end and not meditat- 
ing upon your own feelings. And, secondly, he 
discovered the importance of cultivating those 
sympathies and sentiments which he had pre- 
viously been inclined to despise as mere incum- 
brances to his reasoning machinery. But do not 
the two doctrines clash? Is not an esthetic cul- 
tivation of happiness a name for that introspec- 
tive brooding of which Rousseau is the great 
example, implying precisely that thirst for happi- 
ness as an ultimate end and aim which his other 
principle showed to be suicidal? Consciously 
to cultivate the emotions is to become a senti- 
mentalist—the very thing which he was anxious 
to renounce The apparent paradox was solved 
for him by the help of Wordsworth, who taught 
him that the charm of tranquil contemplation 
might be heightened instead of dulled by a vivid 
interest in the common feelings and common 
destinies of human beings; and that esthetic 
delight in nature was perfectly compatible with 
scientific interest in its laws. The famous ode 
proved to him that the first freshness of youth- 
ful enjoyment could be replaced by a wider in- 
terest in our fellows; and that the thoughts 
which gather round the setting sun are not some- 
thing distinct from, but really identical with, those 
suggested by a watch over man’s mortality. This 
teaching, he says, dispersed for ever his youthful 
depression. 

The problem seems a simple one when thus 
stated. How to cultivate your feelings without 
becoming sentimental? Find your happiness in 
the happiness of others; and regard even the 
grinding of that logical mill as work done for the 
benefit of your kind. Problems, however, which 
have to be worked out by modifying your own 
character take a good deal more labor than is 
implied in putting together a couple of syllo- 
gisms. And it is in this modification of charac- 
ter that the peculiar interest of the autobiogra- 
phy consists. The aversion of his mind from his 
own private interests, the intense devotion of his 
mental energies to what he regarded as the great 
needs of his fellow-men, the constant reference 
of his apparently most abstract speculation to 
practical reforms, are obvious and most honor- 
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able characteristics of Mill as a thinker. One 
may doubt whether women will be as much im- 
proved by receiving votes as he anticipated ; one 
can not doubt the generosity with which he re- 
volted against their supposed “subjection.” But 
there is another sense in which this theory of 
the vast importance of “extra-regarding ” habits 
brings out some curious results. We are all 
such adepts at self-deception that we need not 
wonder if the very resolution not to think of one’s 
self sometimes tends to a more refined kind of 
self-consciousness. I have often fancied that 
nobody can be so dogmatic as your thoroughly 
candid person. The fact that he has listened to 
all sides gives him a kind of right in his own 
opinion to speak with the authority of a judge. 
It has been said that a tendency to be “cock- 
sure” is a special characteristic of Mill’s school ; 
and perhaps we may recognize it in their master 
not the less because it is combined with a scru- 
pulous desire to grant a hearing to all antagonists. 
But another manifestation of character is never 
interesting. No one could be more anxious than 
Mill to arrogate nothing to himself. -Nobody 
could state more explicitly that his merit was 
less in original thought than in willingness to 
learn from others, and thus that his true func- 
tion was to mediate between the public and the 
origina) thinkers. And, therefore, it is natural 


to find him insisting with passionate eagerness 
upon the superlative merits of the woman who 
wds, according to him, the guide of his mature 
years, as his father had been of his infancy and 
youth. Here was the practical commentary on 


the text of cultivating the emotions. If he with- 
drew from society and many social enjoyments, 
it was because his whole emotional strength was 
concentrated upon a single object. We listen 
with some mixture of feeling to his rather strained 
and exalted eulogy. It may be true that Mrs. 
Mill was more of a poet than Carlyle, and more 
of a thinker than Mill himself; that she was like 
Shelley, but that Shelley was but a child to what 
she ultimately became; that her wisdom was 
“all but unrivaled,” and much more to the same 
purpose. It may, I say, be true, for one can not 
prove a negative in regard to a person of whom 
the world knows so little. Yet it is a weakness, 
though an amiable weakness, to attempt by force 
of such language te overcome the inevitable de- 
cree of circumstances, and to try to dictate to 
the world an opinion which it can not receive 
upon any single authority. It may be profoundly 
melancholy that such exalted merit should vanish 
without leaving more tangible traces; but it is 
useless to resent the fact, or to suppose that, 
when such traces are non-existent, the defect can 
be supplied by the most positive assertions that 
they might have existed. And Mill would have 


seen in any other case what was the inevitable 
suggestion to his readers, He could not, he 
says, “detect any mixture of errors” in the 
truths which she struck out far in advance of 
him. What are the opinions in which a man de- 
tects no mixture of error? Plainly his own, But 
these were far in advance of him? That means 
that they were deductions from his own. Is it 
possible, to speak it plainly, to resist a strong 
impression that these extravagant expressions of 
admiration may have been lavished upon a living 
echo—an echo, it is true, skillful enough to an- 
ticipate as well as to repeat, but still essentially 
an echo? We know, for Mill has told us, what 
he did alone, and we know what he did in co- 
operation ; and, if the earlier work was not his 
best, it certainly contained the whole sum and 
substance of his later teaching. That his wife 
must have been a remarkable woman may be a 
fair deduction from his admiration ; that she was 
all that he then thought her would be, to say the 
least of it, a very rash conjecture. 

Happiness, says Mill, is to be found by aim- 
ing at something different from happiness. And, 
if we thus cheat ourselves into happiness, we 
may attain to the vanity of self-esteem by a simi- 
lar expedient. By lavishing all our enthusiasm 
upon one who is but a second self, we may de- 
prive our appreciation of our own merits of its 
apparent arrogance. This, indeed, is one of the 
many illusions which give a peculiar interest to 
the unconscious confessions of autobiographers. 
But neither is it to be roughly set down as all 
illusion, and still less as an unworthy sentiment. 
It in no sort diminishes our interest in discover- 
ing that this so-called reasoning machine was a 
man of the most delicate fiber and most tender 
affections. It is easy to forgive the illusions 
against which a thick cuirass of tough selfish- 
ness is the only known safeguard of complete 
efficacy. Rather it helps to convince us that 
Mill should be classed in some respects with the 
unworldly enthusiasts of the Vicar of Wakefield 
type, whose very simplicity leads them to a harm- 
less vanity which exaggerates their own infalli- 
bility and importance to the world. He had the 
character, though not the crotchets, of the life- 
long recluse. Though his intellect was deeply 
interested in the great problems of contemporary 
thought, and though he had been for many years 
in state affairs, there was a wall of separation 
between himself and his contemporary society. 
When he came into Parliament he came as re- 
entering the world from a remote hermitage. 
Hermits, whether they come from deserts or 
from the India Office, have a certain tendency to 
intolerance and contempt for the social part of 
the species. They have lost some human feel- 
ing and preach crusades with a reckless indiffer- 
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ence to consequences. I can not determine how 
far Mill might be rightly accused of a want of 
practical sense. But in any case he had nothing 
of the bitterness or the harsh pedantry of the 
solitary theorist. Even his enemies could see 
that his sympathies were fresh and generous, 
and that his impulses were invariably generous. 
As a philanthropist, his philanthropy was not of 
the merciless and inhuman variety. The dis- 
covery of the fact was a surprise at the time to 
those who believed in the traditional Benthamite 
and Malthusian. The autobiography, with its 
strange bursts of emotion, perhaps reveals the 
true secret. If he naturally exaggerated the 
merits of the partner of his hermitage, he did 
not necessarily exaggerate her services to him. 
It is easily credible that her company saved him 
from ossifying into a mere grinder of formule 
and syllogisms. We shrink a little from certain 
overstrung phrases, but they reveal to us the 
pathos of the man’s life. Admit that his affec- 
tion produced illusion, or that it covered and 
was combined with a sort of vicarious self- 
conceit, yet at bottom it represents the intense 
devotion which springs only out of simplicity 
and tenderness of nature. 

It would be tempting here to draw the obvious 
parallel between Mill and Carlyle, which must 
just now be in every one’s mind; for, certainly, 
whatever may be said of the “ Reminiscences ” 


just published, they contain one of the most re- 
markable self-revelations ever given to the world, 
and the relations of the two men to vigorous 
fathers and passionately adored wives have sin- 


gular points of contrast and resemblance. But 
I must be content to close this ramble through 
some famous autobiographies by touching upon 
one which often seems to me to be the most 
delightful of its class. I know, as everybody 
knows, what may be said against Gibbon: against 
his want of high enthusiasm, his deficient sym- 
pathy with the great causes and their heroes, the 
provoking self-sufficiency and apparent cold- 
bloodedness of the fat, composed little man. And 
yet, when reading his autobiography and contrast- 
ing it with some of those we have considered, I 
find myself constantly led to a conclusion not quite 
in accordance with the proper rules of morality. 
After all, one can not help asking, did not Gib- 
bon succeed in solving the problem of life more 
satisfactorily than almost anybody one knows ? 
Other autobiographies are for the most part rec- 
ords of hard struggles with fate, plaintive lamen- 
tations over the inability to obtain any solid 
satisfaction out of life, appeals of disappointed 
vanity to the judgment of an indifferent posterity, 
vainglorious braggings over successes which 
should rather have been the cause of shame, 
weak regrets for the vanishing pleasures of youth 


and hopeless attempts to make the might-have- 
been pass muster with the actual achievement. 
The more a man prides himself upon his suc- 
cesses, the more we feel how good a case a 
rival’s advocate could make on the other side: 
and, when he laments over his failures, the more 
we are inclined to say that after all it served him 
right. But when in imagination we take that 
famous turn with Gibbon upon that terrace at 
Lausanne beneath the covered walk of acacias, 
look up to the serene moon and the silent lake, 
and hear him soliloquize upon the conclusion of 
the “ Decline and Fall,” we feel that we are in 
presence of a man who has a right to his com- 
placency. He has not aimed, perhaps, at the 
highest mark, but he has hit the bull’s-eye. 
Given his conception of life, he has done his task 
to perfection. With singular felicity, he has come 
at the exact moment and found the exact task to 
give full play to his powers. Nobody had yet 
laid the keystone in the great arch of history ; 
and he laid it so well that his work can never be 
superseded. Somebody defines a life to be ume 
pensée de jeunesse exécutée par Tage mir. It 
was Gibbon’s singular good fortune to illustrate 
that saying as few men have done. Though 
his plan ripened slowly and with all deliberation, 
he acted as if he had foreseen the end the® 
beginning. If he had been told in his 
“You shall live so long a life, with such a 
means at your disposal,” he could hardly 
laid out his life differently. To mistake nei 
one’s powers nor one’s opportunities is a felicity<~ 
which happens to few; and Gibbon had the ad- 
ditional good fortune that even his distractions 
seem to have been useful. The interruption to 
his Oxford education made him a cosmopolitan ; 
his service with the volunteers helped him to be 
a military historian; and even his Parliamentary 
career which threatened to absorb him only gave 
to the student the tone of a practical politician. 
It seems as though everything had been ex- 
pressly combined to make the best of him. 
What more could be desired by a man of 
Gibbon’s temperament? Undoubtedly to be a 
man of Gibbon’s temperament is to have a mod- 
erate capacity for certain forms of happiness. In 
the lives of most great men the history of a con- 
version is a record of heart-rending struggle, end- 
ing in hard-won peace. Gibbon merely changed 
his religion as he changed his opinién upon some 
antiquarian controversy ; it is a question as to the 
weight of historical evidence, like the question 
about the sixth AEneid, or a dispute about the 
genealogy of the house of Brunswick. What- 
ever pangs and raptures may require religious 
susceptibility were clearly not within his range 
of feeling. And in another great department of 
feeling we need not inquire into the character of 
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the author of the inimitable sentence, “I sighed 
as a lover, I obeyed asason.” One is tempted 
to put it beside a remark which he makes on an- 
other occasion, “I yielded to the authority of a 
parent, and complied, like a pious son, with the 
wish of my own heart.” Perhaps the heart which 
sanctioned his filial obedience in the latter case 
was not so opposed to it in the other as he would 
have us believe. It is better worth noting, how- 
ever, that in spite of the very tepid disposition, 
illustrated by these familiar passages, Gibbon has 
affections as warm as are compatible with thor- 
ough comfort. He was not a passionate lover; 
and we can not say, for he was not tried, that his 
friendship was of an heroic strain; but he had a 
very good supply of such affections as are want- 
ed for the ordinary wear and tear of life—to pro- 
vide a man with enough interests and sympathies 
to make society pleasant, and his family life agree- 
able. Nay, he seems to have been really gener- 
ous and considerate beyond the ordinary pitch, 
and to have been a faithful friend, and excellent 
in some very delicate relationships. For a states- 
man, a religious teacher, or a poet, much stronger 
equipment in this direction might be desirable. 
But Gibbon had warmth enough to keep up a 
pleasant fireside, if not enough to fire the hearts 
of a nation. He clearly had enough passion for 
his historical vocation. A more passionate and 
imaginative person would hardly have written it 
at all. It requires a certain moderation of char- 
acter to be satisfied with a history instead of a 
wife, and Gibbon was so great an historian be- 
cause he could accept such a substitute. No 
one capable of being a partisan could have pre- 
served that stately march and equable develop- 
ment of the vast drama of human affairs which 
give a monumental dignity to his great book. 
Even if you do not want to write another “ De- 
cline and Fall,” is not such a disposition the most 


enviable of gifts? If such a life has less vivid 
passages, is there not something fascinating about 
that calm, harmonious existence, disturbed by no 
spasmodic storms, and yet devoted to one achieve- 
ment grand enough to extort admiration even 
from the least sympathetic? Surely it is a happy 
mean: enough genius to be in the front rank, if 
not in the highest class, and yet that kind of 
genius which has no affinity to madness or dis- 
ease, and virtue enough to keep up to the re- 
spectable level which justifies a comfortable self- 
complacency without suggesting any awkward 
deviations in the direction of martyrdom. That 
is surely the kind of composition which a man 
might desire if he were to calculate what char- 
acter would give him the best chance of extract- 
ing the greatest possible amount of enjoyment 
out of life. Luckily for the world, if not for its 
heroes, men’s characters can not be fixed by 
such calculations ; and a certain number of per- 
verse people are even glad to possess vehement 
emotions and restless intellects, however con- 
scious that the fiery soul will wear out the pyg- 
my body. We try to persuade ourselves that 
they are not only choosing the noblest part, but 
acting most wisely for their own interests. It 
may be so; for the problem is a complex one. 
But it has not yet been proved that a man can 
always make the best of both worlds, and that 
the sacrifices imposed by virtue are always re- 
paid in this life. Certainly it seems doubtful, 
when we have studied the self-written records 
of remarkable men, whether experience will con- 
firm that pleasant record ; whether it is not more 
probable that for simple employment it is not 
best to have one’s nature pitched in a key below 
the highest. Most of us would make a very fair 
compromise if we should abandon our loftier 
claims on condition of being no worse than Gib- 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Bhp soon who from however great a distance 
have shared in the long vigil held in that 
“little house at Chelsea,” of which so much has 
been heard {nd said in recent days, must have 
felt it something like a personal relief and sol- 
emn satisfaction when the last bonds were loos- 
ened, and the old man, so weary and worn with 
living, was delivered from his earthly troubles. 
“They will not understand that it’s death I 
want,” he said, one of the last times I saw him. 
He said the same thing to all his visitors. As he 
sat, gaunt and tremulous, in the middle of the 


quiet, graceful little room, with still a faint per- 
fume about it of his wife and her ways, still so 
like himself, talking in the cadenced and rhyth- 
mic tones of his native dialect, which suited so 
well the natural form of his diction, with now 
and then an abrupt outburst of that broken laugh 
which is so often only another form of weeping, 
weariness had entered into his soul. Great weak- 
ness was no doubt one of its chief causes; but 
also the loneliness of the heart, the solitude of 
one whose companion had gone from his side, 
and who, though surrounded by tender friends 
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and loving service, had no one of the primary 
relationships left to him, nothing of his very own 
still remaining out of the wrecks of life. His 
course was over years ago—nothing left for him 
to do, no reason for living except the fact that he 
was left there, and could do no other. It is 
scarcely too much to say that the whole nation, 
in which nevertheless there are so many to whom 
he was but a name, attended him, with uncovered 
head and unfeigned reverence, to the little church- 
yard in Annandale where he is gathered to his 
fathers. No one now living, perhaps, apart from 
the warmer passion of politics, on the ground of 
mere literary fame, would call forth so universal 
a recognition—certainly no one whose voice had 
been silent and his visible presence departed for 
so long before the actual ending of his pilgrimage. 

It is possible that any disturbance so soon 
of the religious calm and subduing influence of 
that last scene would have seemed harsh and 
unseasonable ; but there is more than any mere 
sentimental objection to the immediate awaken- 
ing of contending voices over the master’s grave, 
in the feeling with which we regard the book 
which has been so hurriedly placed in our hands 
—the last utterance of the last prophet and sage, 
what should have been the legacy of ripest wis- 
dom, and calm at least, if not benignant philoso- 
phy. That Carlyle was not one who regarded 
contemporary progress with satisfaction, or had 


any optimist views about the improvement of the 


world, we were all well aware. But never had 
his great spirit stooped to individual contention, 
to anything that could be called unkindness ; and 
we had no reason to expect that any honest and 
friendly contemporary on opening this posthu- 
mous record should receive a sting. But now 
the book, so long mysteriously talked of, and to 
which we have looked as, when it should come, 
one of the most touching and impressive of ut- 
terances, has burst upon the world like a missile, 
an angry meteor, rather than with the still shin- 
ing as of a star in the firmament which we had 
looked for. The effect would scarcely have been 
more astonishing if, after having laid down that 
noble and mournful figure to his everlasting rest, 
he had risen again to pour forth an outburst of 
angry words upon us. Had we been less near 
the solemn conclusion, perhaps the shock and 
surprise would have been less painful ; and it is 
possible, as some one says, that “a hundred 
years hence people will read it with the same in- 
terest.” But this has little to do with the imme- 
diate question, which is that this record of so 
much of his life reveals to us a far less impressive 
and dignified personality than that which—in the 
reverential myths and legends of the gods of 
which Carlyle in his old age has been so long the 
subject—his generation has attributed to him. 


It is hard to contend against the evidence sup- 
plied by his own hand, and it will be very diffi- 
cult to convince the world that we who think 
differently of him knew better than himself. 
Nevertheless, there will no doubt be many eager 
to undertake this forlorn hope, and vindicate the 
character he has aspersed. 

It is scarcely possible that there should not 
be an outcry of derision at such an idea. Who, 
the reader will say, could know him so well as 
himself ?—which is unanswerable, yet a fallacy, 
so far as I can judge. No one has ever set an 
historical figure so vividly before us, with daunt- 
less acceptance of its difficulties, and bold and 
strong presentment of an individual, be he the 
real Cromwell or Frederick or not, yet an actual 
and living Somebody not unworthy (if not per- 
haps too worthy) of the name. But in this latest 
work of all, where he has to deal not with his- 
torical figures but with those. nearest and most 
dear to himself, I venture to think, with respect, 
that Carlyle has failed, not only in the drawing 
of himself (made in one sad and fevered mood), 
but also of those in whom he was most deeply 
interested and ought to have known best. No- 
thing can prove more curiously the inadequacy 
of personal impressions and highly-wrought feel- 
ing to reach that truth of portraiture which the 
hand of an unconcerned spectator will sometimes 
lightly attain. The only figure in this strange 
and unhappy book which has real life in it, and 
stands detached all round from the troubled 
background, is that of the man who was least to 
the writer of all the group, most unlike him, the 
vivacious, clear-headed, successful, and brilliant 
Jeffrey, a man in respect to whom there was no 
passionate feeling in his mind, neither love, nor 
compunction, nor indignant sympathy, nor ten- 
der self-identification. The sketch of James 
Carlyle, which for some time has been talked 
about in literary circles, with bated breath, and 
which critics in general, confused and doubtful 
of their own opinion, have turned to as the one 
thing exquisite in these reminiscences, is after all 
not a portrait but a panegyric—a strange out- 
pouring of love and grief, in which the writer 
seems half to chant his own funeral oration with 
that of his father, and enters into every particu- 
lar of character with such a sense of sharing it, 
and into the valley and shadow of death with 
such a reflection of solemnity and awe and the 
mystery of departure upon his own head, that 
our interest is awakened much more strongly 
for him than by any distinct perception we have 
of his predecessor. It is impossible not to be 
touched and impressed by this duality of being, 
this tremulous, solemn absorption of self in the 
shadowy resemblance ; but the real man whom 
we are supposed to be contemplating shapes very 
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confusedly through those mists. This sketch, 
too, was made in the immediate shock of loss, 
while yet the relations of the dead to ourselves 
are most clear, strengthened rather than dimin- 
ished by their withdrawal out of our sight. At 
such a moment it would be strange indeed if the 
light were clear enough and the hand steady 
enough to give due firmness to the outline. That 
good craftsman, that noble peasant looms out of 
those mists a hero and prophet like those reflec- 
tions upon the mountains which turn a common 
figure into that of a giant. A tear is as effectual 
in this way as all the vapors of the Alps. Look- 
ing back through this haze it is no wonder that 
the gifted son with all the reverential recollec- 
tions of his childhood roused and quickened, 
should see the figures of his kindred and ances- 
tors, his father chief of all, like patriarchs in the 
country which in his consciousness had produced 
nothing nobler. ‘They were among the best 
and truest men (perhaps the very best) in their 
district and craft,” they were men of “ evidently 
rather peculiar endowment.” The father was 
“one of the most interesting men I have ever 
known,” “the pleasantest man I had to speak 
with in all Scotland,” “a man of perhaps the 
very largest natural endowment of any it has 
been my lot to converse with.” 

All this is very touching to read ; and it is in- 


finitely interesting and fine to see a man so gifted, 
whose genius has given him access out of the 
lowliest to the highest class of his contempora- 
ries, thus turning back with grateful admiration 
and love to the humble yet noble stock from 
which he sprang. But with all this it is not a 
portrait, nor are we much the wiser as to the in- 


dividual portrayed. “I call him a natural man, 
singularly free from all manner of affectation,” 
Carlyle proceeds, as if the children and the 
friends were all met together to render honor to 
the dead, and could respond out of their own 
experience with emphatic “ Ayes!” with sympa- 
thetic shakings of the head, “ he was among the 
best of the true men which Scotland on the old 
system produced or can produce; a man healthy 
in body and mind, fearing God and diligently 
working on God’s earth with contented hope and 
unwearied resolution.” It is an eloquent age, 
like those which in France are pronounced over 
the grave in the hearing of friends specially quali- 
fied to assent, and to confirm the truth. But at 
the very highest that can be said of it this is de- 
scription merely, and James Carlyle never stands 
before us—let us not say as Cromwell does, but 
even like Father Andreas in “ Sartor Resartus,” 
who was partly, no doubt, drawn from him, and 
who with half the pains comes out before us a 
veritable man.* 





* The difference between this descriptive treatment 


This is true also I think, with the exception 
already noted, of all we have in these volumes. 
There are facts and incidents which no man but 
he could have reported—some of great interest, 
some, as was inevitable, of no interest at all—but 
he whose power of pictorial representation was 
so great has not been able to make either his 
dear friend or dearest wife a living image to our 
eyes. For this purpose, an imagination not lim- 
ited by details so well remembered, a mind more 
free, a heart less deeply engaged, were necessary. 
It is not in nature that we should look upon the 
figures which walk by our side through life, and 
share every variety of our existence, as we behold 
others more distant. Carlyle had neither the 
cold blood nor the deliberate purpose which 
would have made such a piece of intellectual 
vivisection possible. Goethe could do it, but not 
the enthusiast who fixed his worship upon that 
heathen demi-god, the being of all others most 
unlike himself in all the lists of fame. It is hard 
to understand why Carlyle took Irving in hand 
at all. It was in the heat and urgency of troubled 
thoughts, when his wife’s death had stirred up all 
the ancient depths, and carried him back to his 
youth and all its associations : and many a beau- 
tiful stretch of that youth, of walks and talks, of 
poetic wanderings, of dreams and musings which 
we should have been sorry to lose, is to be found 
in the long and discursive chapter of recollections 
which he has inscribed with his friend’s name ; 
but of Irving little, not much more than a silhou- 
ette of him, dark against the clear background of 
those spring skies. It may perhaps be supposed 
that I am scarcely likely to touch upon this subject 
without bias; but I do not think there was the 
slightest unwillingness in my mind to receive a 
new light upon it, nor any anticipation of hostility 
in the eagerness with which I turned over those 
pages coming from the hand of a beloved master, 





and distinct portraiture could scarcely be better shown 
than by the following delightful story recalled to me by a 
noble lady, an older friend than myself, as told by Mrs. 
Carlyie of her father-in-law. When they met after her 
marriage, she offered him a filial kiss, which the old man 
felt to be too great an honor. ‘“ Na, na, Mistress Jean,” 
he said, too respectful of his son’s lady-wife to call her 
bluntly by her Christian name, ‘I’m no fit to kiss the 
like of you.” ‘* Hoot, James!” his wife cried, distressed 
by the rudeness, though not without her share in the 
feeling, ‘‘ you'll no refuse her, when it’s her pleasure.” 
“« Na, na,” repeated old Carlyle, softly putting away the 
pretty young gentlewoman with his hand. He disap- 
peared for some time after this, then returned, clean- 
shaven and in his best Sunday clothes, blue coat, most 
likely with metal buttons, and all his rustic bravery, and 
approached her with a smile, ‘If you'll give me a kiss 
now!” he said. 

Could there be a more delightful instance of the most 
chivalrous delicacy of feeling ? It is worth a whole vol- 


ume of panegyric. 
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as much nearer to Edward Irving as he was su- 
perior to any of us. But here, save by glimpses, 
and those mostly of the silhouette kind as 
has been said, is no Irving. There is but a 
vague comrade of Carlyle’s youth, mostly seen 
on his outer side, little revealing any passion, 
prophetic or otherwise, in him, a genial stalwart 
companion, of whom the writer is unwilling to 
allow even so much as that the light which led 
him astray was light from heaven. And yet it 
is with no petty intention of pulling down from 
its elevation the figure of his friend that this is 
done, but rather to vindicate him as far as pos- 
sible from the folly with which he threw himself 
into what was nothing but wretched imposture 
and hysterical shrieking and noise to the other. 
Rather that it should be made out to be mere 
excitement, the ever-quickening tide of a current 
from which the victim could not escape, than 
that any possibility of consideration should be 
awarded to those strange spiritual influences 
which swayed him. But not to enter into this 
question, upon which it was natural that there 
should be no mutual comprehension between the 
friends, we think the reader will make very little 
of the man who occupies nominally the greater 
part of one of these volumes. His open-air as- 
pect, his happy advent when he came on his 
early visits to Annandale, giving to Carlyle de- 
lightsome openings out of his little farmhouse 
circle, afford a succession of breezy sketches; 
and we see with pleasure the two young men 
strolling along “the three miles down that bonny 
river's bank, no sound but our own voices amid 
the lullaby of waters and the twittering of 
birds”; or sitting together among the “peat- 
hags” of Drumclog Moss “under the silent 
bright skies.” All these are pictures “pretty to 
see,” as Carlyle says. But there is no growing 
of acquaintance with this big friendly figure, and 
when we see him in London, always against a 
background more distinct than himself, though 
no longer now of “bright silent skies,” but of 
hot interiors full of crowding faces, mostly (alas 
for the careless record made in an unhappy mo- 
ment!) represented as of the ignoble sort—it is 
less and less possible to identify him, or make 
out, except that he is always true and noble, 
amid every kind of pettiness and social vulgarity, 
what manner of man he was. This difficulty is 
increased by the continual crossing and recross- 
ing of Carlyle himself over the space nominally 
consecrated to Irving, sometimes striking him 
out altogether, and always throwing him back so 
that even the silhouette fails us. Had he lived a 
hundred years earlier the historian perhaps would 
have been no more tolerant of the Tongues or 
the miracles: but he would have picked out of 
the manifold ravings of the time, however dreary 
VOL. X.—33 


or unintelligible, such a picture of the heroiggehd 
stainless soul deceived, as should have moved gy 
to the depths of our heart : perhaps thrown some» 
new light upon spiritual phenomena ever recur- 
ring, whether as a delusion of the devil, or a 
mortal mistake and blunder; at least have set 
the prophet before us in a flood of illumination, 
of reverence, and compunction and tenderness. 

But this gift, which has made Abbot Sampson 
one of our dearest friends, stands us in no stead 
with the man who stood by the writer's elbow, 
whose breath was on his cheek, who was the 
friend and companion of his early years. Strange! 
and yet so natural, that we have only to inter- 
rogate ourselves to understand such a disability. 
He knew his friend far too well to know him at 
all in this way. He was not indifferent enough 
to perceive the tendencies of his being or the 
workings of his mind. These tendencies moved 
him, not to calm observation, but to hot opposi- 
tion and pain, and anxious thought of the results 
—to the anger and the impatience of affection, 
not to the tolerance and even creative enjoyment 
of the poet who finds so noble a subject ready 
to his hand. 

In a very different fashion which is yet the 
same, the prolonged sketch of his wife, which 
almost fills one volume, and more or less runs 
through both, will fail to give to the general 
reader any idea of a very remarkable woman full 
of character and genius. This memoir shares 
the ineffectiveness of the others, and labors un- 
der the same disadvantages, with this additional, 
that his “dearest and beautifulest,” his “little 
darling,” his “bonnie little woman,” continues 
always young to him, more or less surrounded 
with the love-halo of their youth, a light which, 
after the rude tear and wear of the world which 
they both went through, it is hard to under- 
stand as existing thus unmodified either in his 
eyes or about her remarkable and most individual 
person. To many of those who loved her there 
must be a painful want of harmony between the 
woman they knew—not old because of her force 
and endless energy, but worn into the wrinkles 
and spareness of age—with her swift caustic wit, 
her relentless insight, and potent humor, and 
all those gentle epithets of tenderness—and the 
pretty air of a domestic idol, a wife always en- 
shrined and beautiful, which surrounds her in 
these pages. That such was her aspect to him 
we learn with thankfulness for her sake ; though 
it is very doubtful how far she realized that it 
was so; but this was not her outside aspect, and 
I shrink a little, as if failing of respect to so dear 
and fine a memory, when I read out the sen- 
tences in which she appears, though with endless 
tributes of love and praise, as the nimble, spright- 
ly, dauntless, almost girlish figure, which she 
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seems to have always appeared to him. It must 
be added that a strong compunction runs through 
the tale, perhaps not stronger than the natural 
compunction with which we all remember the 
things we have left unsaid, the thanks unren- 
dered, the tenderness withheld, as soon as the 
time has come when we can show our tender- 
ness no longer; but which may make many be- 
lieve, and some say, that Carlyle’s thousand ex- 
pressions of fondness were a remorseful make-up 
for actual neglect. I am not one of those who 
think so; but it would be natural enough. That 
he had any intention of neglect, or that his heart 
ever strayed from her, I am very little disposed to 
believe; but there were circumstances in their 
life which to him, the man, were very light, but 
to her were not without their bitterness, little 
appreciated or understood by him. 

Here is one case for instance: “We went 
pretty often, I think I myself far the oftener, as 
usual in such cases my loyal little darling taking 
no manner of offense not to participate in my 
lionings, but behaving like the royal soul she 
was, I, dullard egoist, taking no special recogni- 
tion of such nobleness.” She “took no manner 
of offense,” was far too noble and genuine to 
take offense. Yet with a little humorous twitch 
at the corner of her eloquent mouth would tell 
sometimes of the fine people who Jeft her out in 
their invitations as the great man’s insignificant 
wife, with a keen mot which told of individual 
feeling not extinguished, though entirely repres- 
sible and under her command. And Carlyle did 
what most men—what almost every human crea- 
ture does when attended by such a ministry in 
life as hers ; accepted the service and sacrifice of 
all her faculties which she made to him, with, at 
the bottom, a real understanding and apprecia- 
tion no doubt, but, on the surface, a calm ease 
of acquiescence as if it had been the most nat- 
ural thing in the world. She, for her part— 
let us not be misunderstood in saying so—con- 
templated him, her great companion in life, with 
a certain humorous curiosity not untinged with 
affectionate contempt and wonder that a creature 
so big should be at the same time so little, such 
a giant and commanding genius with all the same 
so many babyish weaknesses for which she liked 
him all the better!’ Women very often, more 
often than not, do regard their heroes so—admi- 
ration and the confidence of knowledge superior 
to that of any one else of their power and bright 
qualities permitting this tender contempt for 
those vagaries of the wise and follies of the 
strong. To see what he will do next, the big, 
blundering male creature, unconscious entirely 
of that fine scrutiny, madin but tender, which 
sees through and through him, is a constant sup- 
pressed interest which gives piquancy to life, and 


this Carlyle’s wife took her full enjoyment of. 
He was never in the least conscious of it. I be- 
lieve few of its subjects are. Thus she would 
speak of “The Valley of the Shadow of Freder- 
ick” in her letters, and of how the results of a 
bad dzy’s work would become apparent in the 
shape of a gloomy apparition, brow lowering, 
mouth shut tight, cramming down upon the fire 
—not a word said at least, till after this burnt- 
offering—the blurred sheets of unsuccessful work. 
Never a little incident she told but the listener 
could see it, so graphic, so wonderful was her 
gift of narrative. It did not matter what was the 
subject, whether that gaunt figure in the gray 
coat, stalking silently in, to consume on her fire 
the day’s work which displeased him, or the 
cocks and hens which a magnanimous neighbor 
sacrificed to the rest of the Sage; whether it was 
the wonderful story of a maid-of-all-work, most 
accomplished of waiting-maidens, which kept the 
hearer breathless, or the turning outside in of a 
famed philosopher. Scheherezade was nothing to 
this brilliant story-teller ; for the Sultana required 
the aid of wonderful incident and romantic adven- 
ture, whereas this modern gentlewoman needed 
nothing but life, of which she was so profound 
and unpretending a student. I have never known 
a gift like hers, except far off in the person of 
another Scotch gentlewoman, unknown to fame, 
of whom I have been used to say that I remem- 
bered the incidents of her youth far more vividly 
than my own. 

The story of the cocks and hens above re- 
ferred to is a very good illustration both of the 
narrator and her gift, though I can not pretend to 
give it the high dramatic completeness, the lively 
comic force of the original. There is another 
incident of a similar character mentioned in these 
“Reminiscences,” when the heroic remedy of 
renting the house next door in order to get rid of 
the fowls was seriously thought of. But, in the 
case which she used to tell, there were serious 
complications. The owners of the poultry were 
women—alas! not a kind to be recognized as 
neighbors. How it came about that members 
of this unfortunate class should have domiciled 
themselves next door to the severe philosopher 
in the blameless atmosphere of Cheyne Row I 
can not tell; but there they were, in full posses- 
sion. Nor do I remember how they discovered 
that Mr. Carlyle’s rest, always so precarious, was 
rendered altogether impossible by the inhabitants 
of their little fowl-house. When, however, a 
night or two of torture had driven the household 
frantic, this intelligence was somehow conveyed 
to the dwellers next door; and the most virtuous 
of neighbors could not have behaved more nobly. 
That very evening a cab drove up to the door, 
and, all the inhabitants crowding to the windows 
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to see the exodus—a cackling and frightened pro- 
cession of fowls was driven, coaxed, and carried 
into it, and sent away with acclamations. Mrs. 
Carlyle pondered for some time what to do, but 
finally decided that it was her duty to call and 
thank the author of this magnanimous sacrifice. 
Entirely fearless of remark by nature, past the 
age and never of the temperament to be alarmed 
by any idea of indecorum, she was also, it must 
be allowed, a little curious about these extraordi- 
nary neighbors. She found a person noted among 
her kind, a bright and capable creature, as she 
described her, with sleeves rolled up on her round 
arms, making a pie! almost, one would have said, 
a voucher of respectability: who accepted her 
thanks with simplicity, and showed no alarm at 
the sight of her. It was characteristic that any 
thought of missionary usefulness, of persuading 
the cheerful and handsome sinner % abandon 
her evil life, never seems for a moment to have 
suggested itself. Was it something of that dis- 
gust with the hollowness of the respectable, and 
indignant sense of the depths that underlie soci- 
ety, and are glossed over by all decorous chroni- 
clers, which appears in everything her husband 
wrote, that produced this strange impartiality ? 
It would be hard to say; but she was a much 
closer student of actual life than he, and with a 
scorn beyond words for impurity,* which to her 


was the most impossible thing in life, had suffi- 
cient experience of its existence elsewhere to give 
her something of a cynical indifference to this 


more honest turpitude. She went with no inten- 
tion of judging or criticising, but with a frank 
gratitude for service done, and (it can not be de- 
nied) a little curiosity to see how life under such 
circumstances was made possible. And there 
must have been perceptions (as the visitor per- 
ceived) in the other woman; she showed her 
gratitude for this human treatment of her by 
taking herself and her household off instantly 
into more congenial haunts. 

Even this incident, so small as it is, will show 
how little in her characteristic force such a wo- 
man is represented by Carlyle’s compunctious, 
tender apostrophes to his “little darling.” The 
newspaper tributes to his “gentle wife,” and the 
“feminine softness” which she shed about him, 
which abounded at the time of her death, struck 
me with a sort of scorn and pain as more absurd- 
ly conventional and fictitious, in reference to her, 
than any blind panegyrics I had ever heard—the 





* I have been told a most characteristic anecdote on 
this point: how, returning one evening alone from a 
friend’s house, in her dauntless way, she was accosted, 
being then a young and pretty woman, by some man in 
the street. She looked at him with, one can well imagine 
what immeasurable scorn, uttered the one word “Idiot!” 
and went upon her way. 


sort of adjectives which are applied indiscrimi- 
nately, whether the subject of them is an heroic Al- 
cestis or a mild housewife. It was to the former, 
rather than the latter, character that Mrs. Carlyle 
belonged, notwithstanding the careful orderliness 
of which her husband was so proud—the grace- 
fulness and fitness with which she made her 
home beautiful, of which he brags with many a 
tender repetition ; and that fine gift of household 
economy which carried them safe through all 
their days of struggle. Her endless energy, vi- 
vacity, and self-control, her mastery over circum- 
stances, and undaunted acceptance for her own 
part in life of that mingled office of protector and 
dependent, which, to a woman conscious of so 
many powers, must have been sometimes bitter 
if sometimes also sweet—it is perhaps beyond 
the power of words to set fully forth. It is a 
position less uncommon than people are aware 
of; and the usual jargon about gentle wives and 
feminine influences is ludicrously inapplicable in 
cases where the strongest of qualities and the 
utmost force of character are called into play. 
Equally inadequate, but far more touching, are 
those prolonged maunderings (forgive, O Master 
revered and venerable, yet foolish too in your 
greatness as the rest of us!) of her distracted 
and desolate husband over his Jeanie, which one 
loves him the better for having poured forth in 
sacred grief and solitude, like heaped-up bas- 
kets of flowers, never too many or too sweet, 
over her grave, but which never should have 
been produced to the common eye by way of 
showing other generations and strange circles 
what this woman was. It will never now, in ail 
likelihood, be known what she was, unless her 
letters, which we are promised, and the clearer 
sight of Mr. Carlyle’s biographer accomplish it 
for us—a hope which would have been almost 
certainty but for this publication, which makes 
us tremble lest Mr. Froude should have breathed 
so long the same atmosphere as the great man 
departed—to whom he has acted the part of the 
best of sons—as to blunt his power of judgment, 
and the critical perception, which in such a case 
is the highest proof of love. Doubtless he felt 
Carlyle’s own utterances too sacred to tamper 
with. We can only, with all our hearts, regret 
the natural but unfortunate superstition. 

It has been said that these “ Reminiscences” 
are fullof compunction. Here is one of the most 
distinct examples of the husband’s inadvertence 
—so common, so daily recurring—an inadvertence 
of which we are all guilty, but such as has been 
seldom recorded with such fullness of after-com- 
prehension and remorseful sorrow : 

“ Her courage, patience, silent heroism mean- 
while must often have been immense. Within 
the last two years or so she has told me about 
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my talk to her of the battle of Mollwitz on those 
occasions [i. e., the half-hour he spent with her on 
returning from his walk] while that was on the 
anvil. She was lying on the sofa weak—but I 
knew little how weak—and patient, kind, quiet, 
and good as ever. After tugging and wriggling 
through what inextricable labyrinth and slough 
of despond I still remember, it appears I had 
at last conquered Mollwitz, saw it all clear ahead 
and round me, and took to telling her about it, 
in my poor bit of joy, night after night. I recol- 
lect she answered little, though kindly always. 
Privately at that time she felt convinced she was 
dying ; dark winter, and such the weight of mis- 
ery and utter decay of strength, and, night after 
night, my theme to her, Mollwitz! This she 
owned to me within the last year or two, which 
how could I listen to without shame and abase- 
ment? Never in my pretended superior kind of 
life have I done for love of any creature so su- 
preme a kind of thing. It touches me at this 
moment with penitence and humiliation, yet with 
a kind of soft religious blessedness too.” 

This and a hundred other endurances of a 
similar kind had been her daily use and wont for 
years, while she too toiled through the “ valley 
of the shadow of Frederick,” her mind never 
free of some preoccupation on his account, some 
expedient to soften to him those thorns of fate 
with which all creation was bristling. She showed 
me one day a skillful arrangement of curtains, 
made on some long-studied scientific principle, by 
which “at last” she had succeeded in shutting 
out the noises, yet letting in the air. Thus she 
stood between him and the world, between him 
and all the nameless frets and inconveniences of 
life, and handed on to us the record of her en- 
durance, with a humorous turn of each incident 
as if these were the amusements of her life. 
There was always a comic possibility in them in 
her hands. 

While we are about it we must quote one 
short description more, one of those details which 
only he could have given us, and which makes 
the tenderest picture of this half-hour of fireside 
fellowship. Carlyle has been describing his way 
of working, his long wrestling “thirteen years 
and more” with the “Friedrich affair,” his dis- 
gusts and difficulties. After his morning’s work 
and afternoon ride he had an hour’s sleep before 
dinner ; “but first always came up for half an 
hour to the drawing-room and her; where a 
bright kindly fire was sure to be burning, candles 
hardly lit, all in trustful chiaroscuro, and a spoon- 
ful of brandy in water with a pipe of tobacco 
- (which I had learned to take sitting on the rug 
with my back to the jamb, and door never so 
little open, so that all the smoke, if I was care- 
ful, went up the chimney), this was the one bright 


portion of my black day. Oh those evening half- 
hours, how beautiful and blessed they were, not 
awaiting me now on my home-coming! She 
was oftenest reclining on the sofa, wearied enough 
she, too, with her day’s doings and endurings. 
But her history even of what was bad had such 
grace and truth and spontaneous tinkling melo- 


dy of a naturally cheerful and loving heart that. 


I never anywhere enjoyed the like.” 

This explains how there used to be some- 
times visible reposing in the corner of the fire- 
place, in that simple, refined, and gracious little 
drawing-room so free of any vulgar detail, a long 
white clay Jzpe, of the kind I believe which is 
called churchwarden. It was always clean and 
white, and I remember thinking it rather pretty 
than otherwise with its long curved stem, and 
bowl unstained by any “color.” There was no 
profanation in its presence, a thing which could 
not, perhaps, be said for the daintiest of cigar- 
ettes; and the rugged philosopher upon the 
hearth-rug pouring out his record of labors and 
troubles, his battles of Mollwitz, his Dryasdust 
researches—yet making sure, “if I was careful,” 
that the smoke should go up the chimney and 
not disturb the sweetness of her dwelling-place 
—makes a very delightful picture. He admired 
the room, and all her little decorations, and every 
sign of the perfect lady she was, with an almost 
awe of pleasure and pride, in which it was im- 
possible not to feel his profound sense of the dif- 
ference which his wife, who was a gentlewoman, 
had made in the surroundings of the farmer’s 
son of Scotsbrig. 

My first interview with Mrs. Carlyle was on 
the subject of Irving, her first tutor, her early 
lover, and always her devoted admirer and friend. 
To have been beloved by two such men was no 
small glory toa woman. She took to me most 
kindly, something on the score of a half imagi- 
nary East Lothianism which she thought she had 
detected, and which indeed came from no per- 
sonal knowledge of mine, but from an inherited 
memory of things and words familiarthere. And 
I shall not easily forget the stream of delightful 
talk upon which we were instantly set afloat, she 
with all the skill and ease and natural unteach- 
able grace of a born minstre! and z#provisatore, 
flowing forth in story after story, till there stood 
before me, as clear as if I saw it, her own delight- 
ful childhood in quiet, old-fashioned Haddington 
long ago, and the big, grand, boyish, gigantic fig- 
ure of her early tutor teaching the fairy creature 
Latin and logic, and already learning of her some- 
thing more penetrating than either. There were 
some points about which she was naturally and 
gracefully reticent—about her own love, and the 
preference which gradually swept Irving out of 
her girlish fancy if he had ever been fully estab- 
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lished there, a point on which she left her hearer 
indoubt. But there was another sentiment grad- 
ually developed in the tale which gave the said 
hearer a gleam of amusement unintended by the 
narrator, one of those side-lights of self-revela- 
tion which even the keenest and clearest intelli- 
gence lets slip—which was her perfectly genuine 
feminine dislike of the woman who replaced her 
in Irving's life, his wife to whom he had been en- 
gaged before he met for the second time with the 
beautiful girl grown up to womanhood, who had 
been his baby pupil and adoration, and to whom 
—with escapades of wild passion for Jane, and 
wild proposals to fly with her to Greece, if that 
could be, or anywhere—he yet was willingly or 
unwillingly faithful. This dislike looked to me 
nothing more than the very natural and almost 
universal feminine objection to the woman who 
has consoled even a rejected lover. The only 
wonder was that she did not herself, so keen and 
clear as her sight was, so penetrating and impar- 
tial, see the humor of it, as one does so often 
even while fully indulging a sentiment so natural, 
yet so whimsically absurd. But the extraordinary 
sequence of this, the proof which Carlyle gives 
of his boundless sympathy with the companion 
of his life, by taking up and even exaggerating 
this excusable aversion of hers, is one of the 
strangest of mental phenomena. But for the 


marriage to which Irving had been so long 
pledged, it is probable that the philosopher would 
never have had that brightest, “ beautifulest” of 


companions; and yet he could nqt forgive the 
woman who healed the heart which his Jeanie 
had broken !—glorious folly from one point of 
view, strangest, sharp, painful prejudice on the 
other. 

All that Carlyle says about his friend’s mar- 
riage and wife is disagreeable, painful, and fun- 
damentally untrue. He goes out of the way even 
to suggest that her father’s family “came to no 
good” (an utter mistake in fact), and that the 
excellent man who married Mrs. Irving’s sister 
was “not over-well” married, an insinuation as 
completely and cruelly baseless as ever insinua- 
tion was. It is no excuse, perhaps, to allege a 
prejudice so whimsical as the ground of imputa- 
tions so serious, and yet there is a kind of mortal 
foolishness about it, which, in such a pair, is 
half ludicrous, half pitiful, and which may make 
the offended more readily forgive. 

Other instances of his curious, loyal, yet al- 
most prosaic adoption of suggestions, taken evi- 
dently from his wife, will readily be noticed by 
the judicious reader. There is a remark about a 
lady’s dress, which “must have required daily 
the fastening of sixty or eighty pins,” unquestion- 
ably a bit of harmless satire upon the exquisite 
arrangement of the garment in question flashed 


forth in rapid talk, and meaning little ; but fast- 
ening somehow with its keen little pin-point in 
the philosopher's serious memory, to be brought 
out half a lifetime after, alack! and give its 
wound. It is most strange and pitiful to see 
those straws and chips which she dropped un- 
awares thus carefully gathered and preserved in 
his memory, to be reproduced with a kind of 
pious foolishness in honor of her who would have 
swept them all away, had she been here to guard 
his good name as she did all her life. 

I must say something here about the tone of 
remark, offensive to so many personally and pain- 
ful above measure to all who loved or reverenced 
Carlyle, which is the most astonishing peculiarity 
of this book. The reader must endeavor to call 
before himself the circumstances under which all 
of it, except the sketch of his father, was written. 
He had lost the beloved companion whom, as 
we all do, yet perhaps with more remorse and a 
little more reason than most, he for the first time 
fully perceived himself never to have done full 
justice to: he had been left desolate with every 
circumstance of misery added which it is pos- 
sible to imagine, for she had died while he was 
absent, while he was in the midst of one of the 
few triumphs of his life, surrounded by uncon- 
genial noise of applause which he had schooled 
himself to take pleasure in, and which he liked 
too, though he hated it. It was when he found 
himself thus for the first time in the midst of 
acclamations which gratified him as signs of ap- 
preciation and esteem long withheld, scarcely 
looked for in this life, but which in every nerve 
of his tingling frame he shrank from—at that 
moment of all others, while he bravely endured 
and enjoyed his climax of fame—that he was 
struck to the heart by the one blow which life 
had in reserve for him, the only blow which could 
strike him to the heart! How strange, how 
over-appropriate this end to all the remaining 
possibilities of existence! He was a man in 
whose mind a morbid tendency to irritation 
mingied with everything ; and there is no state 
of mind in which we are so easily irritated as in 
grief. If there is indeed “a far-off interest of 
tears,” which we may gather when pain has 
been deadened, this is seldom felt at the mo- 
ment save in the gentlest nature. He was not 
prostrated as some are. On the contrary, it is 
evident that he was roused to that feverish energy 
of pain which is the result in some natures of a 
shock which makes the whole being reel. And 
after the first terrible months at home, kind 
friends, as tender of him as if they had been his 
children, would not let him alone to sit forlorn 
in the middle of her room, as I found him when 
I saw him first after her death, talking of her, 
telling little broken anecdotes of her, reaching 
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far back into the forgotten years. They insisted 
on applying to him the usual remedies which in 
our day are always suggested when life becomes 
intolerable. Not to take away that life itself for 
a time which would be the real assuagement, 
could it be accomplished, but to take the mourner 
away into new scenes, to “a thorough change,” 
to beautiful and unfamiliar places, where it is 
supposed the ghosts of what has been can not 
follow him, nor associations wound him. He 
was taken to Mentone, of all places in the world, 
to the deadly-liveliness and quiet, the soft air, 
and invalid surroundings of that shelter of the 
suffering. When he came back he described it 
to me one day, with that sort of impatient con- 
tempt of the place which was natural to a Bor- 
derer, as “a shelf” between the hills and the 
sea. He had no air to breathe, no space to move 
in. All the width and breadth of his own moor- 
land landscape was involved in the description 
of that lovely spot, in its stagnant mildness and 
monotonous beauty. He told me how he had 
roamed under the greenness of the unnatural 
trees, “perhaps the saddest,” he said with the 
lingering vowels of his native speech, “ of all the 
sons of Adam.” And, at first alone in his deso- 
late house, and then stranded there upon that 
alien shore where everything was so soft and un- 
like him in his gaunt and self-devouring misery, 
he seized upon the familiar pen, the instrument 
of his power, which he had laid aside after the 
prolonged effort of “Frederick,” with more or 
less idea that it was done with, and rest to be 
his henceforth, and poured forth his troubled 
agony of soul, his restless, quickened life, the 
heart which had no longer a natural outlet close 
at hand. 

“Perhaps the saddest of all the sons of 
Adam!” In this short period, momentary as 
compared with the time which he took to his 
other works, fretted by solitude and by the nov- 
elty of surroundings which were so uncongenial, 
he poured forth, scarcely knowing what he did, 
almost the entire bulk of these two volumes, 
work which would have taken him three or four 
times as long to produce had he not been wild 
with grief, distraught, and full of somber éxcite- 
ment, seeking in that way a relief to his corrod- 
ing thoughts. Let any one who is offended by 
these “ Reminiscences ” think of this. He never 
looked at the disturbed and unhappy record of 
this passion again; “did not know to what I 
was alluding,” when his friend and literary exec- 
utor spoke to him, two years later, of the Irving 
sketch. Miserable in body and mind, his nerves 
all twisted the wrong way, his heart rent and 
torn, full of sorrow, irritation, remorseful feeling, 
and all the impotent longings of grief, no doubt 
the sharpness of those discordant notes, the 


strokes dealt blindly all about him, were a kind 
of bitter relief to the restless misery of his soul. 
This is no excuse; there is no excuse to offer 
for sharp words, often so petty, always so pain- 
ful, in many cases entirely unfounded or mis- 
taken; but what can be a more evident proof 
that they were never meant for the public eye 
than Mr. Froude’s “did not know to what I al- 
luded”? He who would spend an anxious week 
sometimes (as Mrs. Carlyle often told) to make 
sure whether a certain incident happened on the 
21st or 22d of a month in the sixteen or seven- 
teen hundreds, it is not credible that he should 
wittingly dash forth dozens of unverified state- 
ments—statements which, if true, it would be 
impossible to verify ; which, if untrue, would give 
boundless pain—upon the world. And there is 
nothing of the deliberate posthumous malice of 
Miss Martineau in the book; there is nothing 
deliberate in it at all. It is a long and painful 
musing, self-recollection, self-relief, which should 
have been buried with sacred pity, or burned with 
sacred fire, all that was unkind of it—and the 
rest read with reverence and tears. 

The first sight I had of him after his wife’s 
death was in her drawing-room, where while she 
lived he was little visible, except in the evening, 
to chance visitors. The pretty room, a little 
faded, what we call old-fashioned, in subdued 
color which was certainly not “the fashion ” at 
the time it was furnished, with the great picture 
of little Frederick and his sister Wilhelmine fill- 
ing up one end, was in deadly good order, with- 
out any of her little arrangements of chair or 
table, and yet was full of her still. He was 
seated, not in any familiar corner, but with the 
forlornest unaccustomedness, in the middle of it, 
as if to show by harsh symbol how entirely all 
customs were broken for him. He began to talk 
of her, as of the one subject of which his mind 
was full, with a sort of subdued, half-bitter brag 
of satisfaction in the fact that her choice of him, 
so troublesome a partner, so poor, had been jus- 
tified before all men, and herself proved right 
after all in her opinion of him which she had up- 
held against all objections ; from which, curious- 
ly enough, his mind passed to the “ mythical,” 
as he calls it, to those early legends of childhood 
which had been told by herself and jotted down 
by Geraldine Jewsbury, our dear and vivacious 
friend, now, like both of them, departed. He 
told me, thereupon, the story of the “ Dancing- 
School Ball ’—which the reader will find in the 
second volume—without rhyme or reason ; no- 
thing had occurred to lead his mind to a trifle so 
far away. With that pathetic, broken laugh, and 
the gleam of restless, feverish pain in his eyes, 
he began to tell me of this childish incident ; 
how she had been carried to the ball in a clothes- 
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basket, “ perhaps the loveliest little fairy that was 
on this earth at the time.” The contrast of the 
old man’s already tottering and feeble frame, his 
weather-beaten and worn countenance agitated 
by that restless grief, and the suggestion of this 
“loveliest little fairy,” was as pathetic as can be 
conceived, especially as I had so clearly in my 
mind the image of her too—her palest, worn, yet 
resolute face, her feeble, nervous frame, past 
sixty, and sorely broken with all the assaults of 
life. Nothing that he could have said of her 
last days, no record of sorrow, could have been 
so heart-rending as that description and the laugh 
of emotion that accompanied it. His old wife 
was still so fair to him, even across the straits of 
death — had returned, indeed, into everlasting 
youth, as all the record he has since made of her 
shows. When there was reference to the cir- 
cumstances of her death, so tragical and sudden, 
it was with bitter wrath, yet wondering awe, of 
such a contemptible reason for so great an event, 
that he spoke of “ the littie vermin of a dogue” 
which caused the shock that killed her, and 
which was not even her own, but left in her 
charge by a friend ; terrible littleness and hap- 
hazard employed to bring about the greatest in- 
dividual determinations of Providence—as he 
himself so often traced them out. 

My brief visits to Carlyle after this are almost 
all marked in my memory by some little word 
of individual and most characteristic utterance, 
which may convey very little indeed to those who 
did not know him, but which those who did will 
readily recognize. I had been very anxious that 
he should come to Eton, at first while he was 
stronger, that he should make some little address 
to the boys—and later that he might at least be 
seen by all this world of lively young souls, the 
men of the future. His wife had encouraged 
the idea, saying that it was really pleasant to him 
to receive any proof of human appreciation, to 
know that he was cared for and thought of ; but 
it was not till several years after her loss that, 
one bright summer morning, I had the boldness 
to suggest it. By this time he seemed to have 
made a great downward step and changed into 
his later aspect of extreme weakness, a change 
for which I had not been prepared. He shook 
his head, but yet hesitated. Yes, he would like, 
he said, to see the boys: and if he could have 
stepped into a boat at the nearest pier and been 
carried quietly up the river—. But he was not 
able for the jar of little railway journeys and 
changes; and then he told me of the weakness 
that had come over him, the failing of age in all 
his limbs and faculties, and quoted the psalm (in 
that version which we Scots are born to) : 

“ Threescore and ten years do sum up 
Our days and years, we see ; 


And if, by reason of more strength, 
In some fourscore they be ; 
Yet doth the strength of such old men 
But grief and labor prove "— 
Neither he nor I could remember the next two 
lines, which are harsh enough, Heaven knows ; 
and then he burst forth suddenly into one of 
those unsteady laughters. “It is a mother I 
want,” he said, with mournful humor: the pa- 
thetic incongruity amused his fancy: and yet it 
was so true. The time had come when another 
should gird him and carry him—often where he 
would not. Had it but been possible to have a 
mother to care for that final childhood ! 

The last time I saw him leaves a pleasant 
picture on my memory. In the height of sum- 
mer I had gone a little too late one afternoon, 
and found him in the carriage just setting out 
for his usual drive, weary and irritated by the 
fatigue of the movement down-stairs, encum- 
bered with wraps though the sun was blazing ; 
and it was then he had said, “It is death I want 
—all I want is to die.” Though there was no- 
thing really inappropriate in this utterance, after 
more than eighty years of labor and sorrow, it is 
one which can never be heard by mortal ears 
without a pang and sense of misery. Human 
nature resents it, as a slight to the life which it 
prizes above all things. I could not bear that 
this should be my last sight of Carlyle, and went 
back sooner than usual in hopes of carrying 
away a happier impression. 

I found him alone, seated in that room, which 
to him, as to me, was still her room, and full of 
suggestions of her—a place in which he was still 
a superfluous figure, never entirely domiciled and 
at home. Few people are entirely unacquainted 
with that characteristic figure, so worn and fee- 
ble, yet never losing its marked identity; his 
shaggy hair falling rather wildly about his fore- 
head, his vigorous, grizzly beard, his keen eyes 
gleaming from below that overhanging ridge of 
forehead, from under the shaggy caverns of his 
eyebrows ; his deep-toned complexion, almost of 
an orange-red, like that of an out-door laborer, 
a man exposed to wind and storm and much 
“knitting of his brows under the glaring sun ” ; 
his gaunt, tall, tottering figure always wrapped 
in a long, dark gray coat or dressing-gown, the 
cloth of which, carefully and with difficulty sought 
out for him, had cost doubly dear both in money 
and trouble, in that he insisted upon its being 
entirely genuine cloth, without a suspicion of 
shoddy ; his large, bony, tremulous hands, long 
useless for any exertion—scarcely, with a great 
effort, capable of carrying a cup to his lips. 
There he sat, as he had sat for all these years, 
since Aer departure left him stranded, a helpless 
man amid the wrecks of life. Ever courteous, 
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full of old-fashioned politeness, he would totter 
to his feet to greet his visitor, even in that last 
languor. This time he was not uncheerful. It 
was inevitable that he should repeat that pre- 
vailing sentiment always in his mind about the 
death for which he was waiting; but he soon 
turned to a very different subject. In this old 
house, never before brightened by the sight of 
children, a baby had been born, a new Thomas 
Carlyle, the child of his niece and nephew, as 
near to him as it was possible for any living thing 
in the third generation to be. He spoke of it 
with tender amusement and wonder. It was “a 
bonnie little manikin,” a perfectly good and well- 
conditioned child, taking life sweetly, and making 
no more than the inevitable commotion in the 
tranquil house. There had been fears as to how 
he would take this innocent intruder, whether its 
advent might disturb or annoy him ; on the con- 
trary, it gave him a half-amused and genial 
pleasure, tinged with his prevailing sentiment, 
yet full of natural satisfaction in the continuance 
of his name and race. This little life, coming 
unconscious across the still scene in which he 
attended the slow arrival of death, awoke in its 
most intimate and touching form the self-rever- 
ence and comparison which were habitual to him. 
It was curious, he said, very curious! thus to 
contrast the new-comer with “the parting guest.” 
It was a new view to him, bringing together the 
exit and the entrance with a force both humorous 
and solemn. The “bonnie little manikin,” one 
would imagine, pushed him softly, tenderly, with 
baby hands not much less serviceable than his 
own, toward the verge. The old man looked on 
with a half-incrgdulous and wondering mixture 
of pain and pleasure, bursting into one of those 
convulsions of broken laughter, sudden and 
strange, which were part of his habitual utter- 
ance. Thus I left him, scarcely restrained by 
his weakness from his old habit of accompany- 
ing me to the door. For he was courtly in those 
little traditions of politeness, and had often con- 
ducted me down-stairs upon his arm, when I 
was fain to support him instead of accepting his 
tremulous guidance. 

And that was my last sight of Thomas Car- 
iyle. I had parted with his wife a day or two 
before her death, at the railway, after a little 
visit she had paid me, in an agony of apprehen- 
sion lest something should happen to her on the 
brief journey, so utterly spent was she, like a 
dying woman, but always indomitable, suffering 
no one to accompany or take care of her. Her 
clear and expressive face, in ivory-paleness, the 
hair still dark, untouched by age, upon her capa- 
cious forehead, the eloquent mouth scarcely own- 
ing the least curve of a smile at the bright wit 
and humorous, brilliant touches which kept all 


her hearers amused and delighted, seem still be- 
fore me. She was full of his Edinburgh rector- 
ship, of the excitement and pleasure of it, and 
profound, heart-felt, yet half-disdainful satisfac- 
tion in that, as she thought, late recognition of 
what he was. To this public proof of the honor 
in which his country held him, both he and she 
seemed to attach more importance than it de- 
served ; as if his country had only then learned 
to prize and honor him. But the reader must 
not suppose that this gallant woman, who had 
protected and fought for him through all his 
struggles, showed her intense sympathy and anx- 
iety now in any sentimental way of tenderness. 
She had arranged everything for him to the mi- 
nutest detail, charging her deputy with the very 
spoonful of stimulant that was to be given him 
the moment before he made his speech—but all 
the same shot a hundred little gibes at him as she 
talked, and felt the humor of the great man’s 
dependence upon these little cares, forestalling 
all less tender laughter by her own. I remember 
one of these gibes (strange, when so many bright- 
er and better utterances can not be recalled !) 
during one of the long drives we took together, 
when she had held me in breathless interest by 
a variety of sketches of their contemporaries— 
the immediate chapter being one which might be 
called the “Loves of the Philosophers ”"—I in- 
terrupted her by a foolish remark that Mr. Car- 
lyle alone, of all his peers, seemed to have trod- 
den the straight way. She turned upon me with 
swift rejoinder and just an amused quiver of her 
upper lip. “My dear,” she said, “if Mr. Car- 
lyle’s digestion had been better, there is no tell- 
ing what he might have done!” Thus she would 
take one’s breath away with a sudden mof, a 
flash of unexpected satire, a keen, swift stroke 
into the very heart of pretense—which was a 
thing impossible in her presence. Not love itself 
could blind her to the characteristic absurdities, 
the freaks of nature in those about-her—but she 
threw a dazzling shield over them by the very 
swiftness of her perception and wit of her com- 
ment. 

There are many senses known to all in which 
the husband is the wife’s protector against the 
risks of life. It is indeed a commonplace to say 
so, universally as the truth is acknowledged ; but 
there is a sense also in which the wife is the 
natural protector of the husband, which has been 
much less noted. It is she who protects him 
from the comment, from the too close scrutiny 
and criticism of the world, drawing a sacred veil 
between him and the vulgar eye, furnishing an 
outlet for the complaints and grudges which 
would lessen his dignity among his fellow-men. 
And perhaps it is the man of genius who wants 
this protection most of all. Mrs. Carlyle was 
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her husband’s screen and shield in these respects. 
The sharpness of his dyspeptic constitution and 
irritable temper was sheathed in her determined 
faculty of making the best of everything. She 
stood between him and the world, with a stead- 
fast guardianship that never varied. When she 
was gone the veil was removed, the sacred wall 
of the house taken down, no private outlet left, 
and nothing between him and the curious gazer. 
Hence this revelation of pain and trouble which 
nobody but she, so fully conscious of his great- 
ness, yet so undazzled by it, could have toned and 
subdued into harmony. 

And yet he, with the querulous bitterness 
and gloom which he has here thrust upon us, in 
the midst of all the landscapes, under the clear- 
est skies, and she, with her keen wit and eyes 
which nothing escaped, how open they were to 
all the charities! One day when she came to 
see me, I was in great agitation and anxiety with 
an infant just out of a convulsion-fit. By the 
next post after her return I got a letter from her, 
suggested, almost dictated, by Mr. Carlyle, to tell 
me of a similar attack which had happened to a 
baby sister of his some half-century before, axd@ 
which had never recurred—this being the con- 
solatory point and meaning of the letter. Long 
after this, in the course of these last, melancholy, 
and lonely years, I appealed to him about a pro- 
ject I had, not knowing then how feeble he had 
grown. He set himself instantly to work to give 
me the aid I wanted, and I have among my treas- 


ures a note writ large in blue pencil, the last in- 
strument of writing which he could use, after 
pen and ink had become impossible, entering 
warmly into my wishes. These personal circum- 
stances are scarcely matters to obtrude upon the 
world, and only may be pardoned as the instances 
most at hand of a kind and generous readiness 
to help and console. 

It would scarcely be suitable to add anything 
of a more abstract character to such personal 
particulars. Carlyle’s work, what it was, whether 
it will stand, how much aid there is to be found 
in it, has been discussed, and will be discussed, 
by all who are competent and many who are not. 
A writer whose whole object, pursued with pas- 
sion and with his whole soul, is to pour contempt 
upon all falsehood, and enforce that “truth in 
the inward parts” which is the first of human 
requisites, how could it be that his work should 
be inoperative, unhelpful to man? The fashion 
of it may fail for the moment, a generation more 
fond of sound than meaning may be offended by 
the “harsher accents and the mien more grave” 
than suit their gentle fancy ; but, solong as that 
remains the grand foundation of all that is pos- 
sible for man, how can the most eloquent and 
strenuous of all its modern evangelists fall out of 
hearing? He had indeed few doctrines to teach 
us. What his beliefs were no one can definitely 
pronounce; they were more, perhaps, than he 
thought. And now he has passed to where all 
knowledge is revealed. 


M. O. W. OLIPHANT Macaiioly eet, 
é 
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“ fg the tragedy, the farce,” would have 

been a pretty accurate description of a 
stereotyped London play-bill not so very many 
years ago, and, unless we are much mistaken, 
the pitce de résistance was as a rule the least 
popular of the two. Not that this involuntary 
preference for the comic portion of the enter- 
tainment hindered the spectators from according 
due attention and sympathy to the preceding five 
acts; but, when the hero and heroine were finally 
disposed of, and the fall of the curtain put an 
end to their tribulations, a certain sense of relief 
was experienced, and by a not unnatural reaction 
those who had wept the most prepared to laugh 
the loudest. Mr. Dutton Cook, in his excellent 
“Book of the Play,” when speaking of the once 
popular epilogues, aptly remarks that their long- 
continued success may in a great measure be 


~ f 


attributed to the generally accepted plea “ that 
the minds of the audience must be refreshed, and 
gentlemen and ladies not sent away to their own 
homes with too dismal and melancholy thoughts 
about them.” Acting, therefore, on a similar 
principle, and unwilling to expose our readers to 
the influence of harrowing emotions, we will con- 
sider the tragedy as already played out, and the 
farce as about to commence; or in other words, 
while treating of that happily (with us) obsolete 
anomaly, the duel, justify the heading of our 
paper by confining ourselves exclusively to a 
very harmless variety of the genus, namely, the 
duel four rire. 

In the early part of the reign of Louis XIII, 
before the passing of Richelieu’s edict declaring 
it to be a capital offense and punishable with 
death, the rage for dueling was at its height. 
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Every class of society was more or less infected 
by it. Even men of letters were not exempt 
from the general failing; for we learn from 
Tallemant des Réaux that the satirist Regnier, 
seeking a quarrel with the poet Maynard, en- 
tered the latter’s room one morning while he 
was still in bed, and insisted on his meeting him 
in the Pré-aux-Clercs, the usual locality for such 
encounters, in an hour’s time. Maynard, natu- 
rally timid, and by no means relishing the pro- 
posal, immediately dispatched a messenger to 
his patron, the Comte de Clermont-Lodeéve, im- 
ploring him to repair without delay to the ap- 
pointed spot, and prevent the combat from taking 
place. This done, he completed his toilet as 
leisurely as possible, and at length set out for 
the Pré, where Regnier was impatiently awaiting 
his arrival. Meanwhile, the Count, who regarded 
the affair as an excellent joke, was there before 
him, and had taken up his position unobserved 
behind a tree, from which vantage-ground he 
commanded a view of the two belligerents stand- 
ing at some distance from each other. Maynard, 
* not seeing him, and consequently trembling in 
every limb, endeavored to put off the evil hour 
as long as practicable; first, by complaining that 
his sword was shorter than that of his adversary, 
and then by making apparently prodigious but 
ineffectual efforts to divest himself of his boots. 
At last, after glancing despairingly round, and 
doubtless invoking maledictions on his unpunc- 
tual Meczenas, the unfortunate poet, more dead 
than alive, faced his opponent, and presented so 
woful a spectacle that the Count nearly choked 
with laughter. Judging, however, that it was 
time to interfere, he stepped forward as if just 
arrived, and authoritatively enjoined both parties 
to desist; upon which Maynard, recovering his 
presence of mind, and addressing his opponent, 
declared that, if he had unwittingly offended him, 
he was sorry for it; “but,” he added, “another 
time I shall rely on my own ingenuity to get 
myself out of a scrape; for, if I had depended 
on the Count, I might have been made mince- 
meat of an hour ago.” 

Very few admirers of the “ gentle craft,” we 
should imagine, have carried their enthusiasm for 
its disciples so far as to fight for them ; such an 
instance, however, is recorded of two Roman 
senators, one of whom maintained that Tasso 
was superior to Ariosto, and the other the con- 
trary. Words led to blows, and after a protract- 
ed encounter the champion of Ariosto received 
a wound which laid him up for several weeks. 
“ What an idiot I was,” he exclaimed, “to expose 
my life for a poet of whose works I never read a 
line, and whom I should certainly not have un- 
derstood if I had!” 

During the Revolution, more than one duel 


took place between actors of the Comédie Fran- 
caise, who considered it imperative to defend 
their political opinions at the sword’s point ; one, 
however, which occurred previous to that epoch, 
the principals in which were Dugazon and Deses- 
sarts, had its origin in a practical joke, of which 
the former was the inventor and the latter the 
victim. Desessarts, whose line of characters was 
what is technically called “les financiers,” pos- 
sessed among other excellent qualities one pecu- 
liarly suited to the parts usually played by him ; 
he was so prodigiously stout as to be generally 
known by the name of “the elephant.” As it 
happened, the sole representative of the elephant- 
ine race belonging to the royal menagerie died 
suddenly ; and this having come to the ears of 
Dugazon, he conceived the idea of a mystifica- 
tion, of which his unsuspecting colleague was 
destined to be the dupe. Taking Desessarts 
aside, he told him that he had been invited to 
perform an impromptu piece at one of the min- 
ister’s houses, and asked if he felt disposed to 
accompany him. Desessarts consented, and in- 
quired what kind of dress he ought to wear. 
“Deep mourning,” replied Dugazon ; “you are 
to play the part of an afflicted heir.” “Very 
good,” said the other, and proceeded to attire 
himself accordingly, displaying a profusion of 
crape and coal-black streamers that would have 
done credit to the most conscientious undertaker. 
When they reached the minister’s reception-room, 
which was full of visitors, Dugazon gravely ad- 
vanced, and pronounced the following harangue : 
“ Monseigneur, the Comédie Frangaise, desir- 
ous of expressing the regret felt by all its mem- 
bers on the occasion of the demise of the mag- 
nificent elephant so universally admired at the 
royal menagerie, begs at the same time respect- 
fully to solicit that the vacant post may be con- 
ferred on my comrade Desessarts here present.” 
Shouts of merriment interrupted the speaker, 
and Desessarts, comprehending after some mo- 
ments of stupor the ridiculous part he had been 
made to play, retired as quickly as decorum per- 
mitted, vowing vengeance against his persecutor, 
and loudly demanding satisfaction for the insult. 
A meeting was arranged for the ensuing morn- 
ing; and both parties, attended by their seconds, 
repaired to a secluded spot in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, and prepared for action. Before swords 
were crossed, however, Dugazon, addressing his 
adversary in a studiously polite tone, suggested 
that the latter’s enormous circumference present- 
ing too vast a surface to his weapon; he could 
not think of taking advantage of it, “‘ wherefore,” 
he added, producing a piece of chalk from his 
pocket, and tracing a circle on the astonished 
Desessarts’s stomach, “I propose that all hits 
outside the circle shall count for nothing!” 
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There was no resisting the humor of this 
sally; principals and seconds burst into a simul- 
taneous roar of laughter, and, after a copious re- 
past ordered beforehand by Dugazon, the two 
belligerents were better friends than ever. 

Another actor, Damoreau, the husband of the 
well-known singer Madame Damoreau-Cinti, 
fought a duel in 1834 with the celebrated orator 
Manuel and narrowly escaped a dangerous wound, 
his opponent’s sword striking against a five-franc 
piece which, fortunately for him, chanced to be 
in his waistcoat-pocket. ‘ Ah,” observed a noto- 
riously impecunious journalist, when the circum- 
stance was related to him, “if I had been in 
Damoreau’s place, it would have been all over 
with me!” 

Sainte-Beuve, the eminent critic, was once 
engaged in an “affair,” the cause of which we 
have forgotten. While the preliminaries were 
being arranged, it began to rain slightly, and the 
author of “ Volupté,” who had prudently brought 
his umbrella with him, held it over his head with 
one hand, while he firmly grasped his sword with 
the other. This proceeding being objected to by 
the seconds as irregular, he coolly replied that “ it 
was quite sufficient for him to risk his life, with- 
out running the chance of catching cold into the 
bargain.” He, however, did not lack courage, 
which is more than can be said of one of his 
colleagues, who, finding himself under the neces- 
sity of accepting a challenge, only consented to 
do so on being confidentially informed by his 
second that in the present case the duel was 
merely a matter of form, and that his adversary 
would take care not tohit him. Somewhat com- 
forted by this assurance, he repaired to the scene 
of action, and, the distance—twenty-five paces— 
having been duly measured, boldly faced his op- 
ponent, who, on the signal being given, blazed 
away, and neatly perforated the critic’s hat just 
half an inch above his head. “Confound it!” 
exclaimed the latter to his second, who was con- 
gratulating him on his gallant bearing; “why 
didn’t you tell me that he was going to spoil my 
new hat? I would have put on an old one.” 

Some years ago, one of the drollest of Pa- 
risian actors, at a supper given by the manager 
of the Vaudeville, so far forgot himself as to se- 
lect as the butt of his jokes a captain of cuiras- 
siers who was among the guests, and who at 
length lost his temper and demanded instant sat- 
isfaction. “At your service,” replied the come- 
dian. “No time like the present; but, remem- 
ber, I have the choice of weapons, and I choose 
pistols.” His adversary making no objection, 
two cttadines were called off the stand, one of 
which the captain entered, bidding the coachman 
drive to the Barriére de l’Etoile. The actor im- 
mediately got into the other, and, putting his head 


out of the window, shouted in his turn, “ Barriére 
du Tréne,” adding in an irresistibly comic tone, 
“Don’t wait for me, captain, but fire away as 
soon as you like!” 

They tell a good story at Toulouse of an ad- 
vocate, Cazeneuve by name, who, having had a 
dispute with a landed proprietor residing in the 
neighborhood of that city, a duel between them 
was declared, less by themselves than by their 
friends, to be indispensable. Never having han- 
dled a sword or even a foil in his life, and per- 
suading himself that his opponent must necessa- 
rily be a proficient in the use of such weapons, 
the lawyer resolved to consult the leading fencing- 
master in the town, and, having acknowledged 
his utter inexperience in matters of the kind, 
asked him what he had better do. 

“ Are you tolerably strong in the arm?” in- 
quired the Professor. — 

“ Pretty well.” 

“Good! Then all you have to do is to hold 
your sword steadily, the point exactly on a level 
with your adversary’s eye. Remain immovable 
in that position, and take care not to advance a 
step, but wait until he rushes forward and finds 
himself spitted like a woodcock.” 

“ You think he will do that ?” 

“Very probably he may. In any case, you 
don’t risk much by keeping him at arm’s length.” 

“ But if he comes nearer?” 

“ Retreat in proportion.” 

“T understand; and if, on the contrary, he 
should retreat ?” 

“ Remain where you are.” 

Thanking the Professor for his counsel, the 
advocate withdrew in somewhat better spirits, 
but determined, in case of accident, to put 
his affairs in order, and have his will signed 
and sealed. An hour later, his opponent was 
ushered into the presence of the maitre d’armes, 
and, in answer to the latter’s inquiry as to the 
motive of his visit, replied that he was on the 
point of fighting a duel with one of the best 
swordsmen in the département, as he had reason 
to believe—the advocate Cazeneuve—and, having 
no experience in such matters, came to him for 
advice. The maitre d’armes, who could hardly 
refrain from laughing when he heard the name 
of Cazeneuve, seeing the kind of individual he 
had to deal with, gave him precisely the same 
instructions he had previously imparted to his ad- 
versary, and, secretly resolving to be an unob- 
served witness of the combat, dismissed him. 

On the following day both parties, accom- 
panied not only by their seconds, but also by their 
respective surgeons, arrived at the place of ren- 
dezvous, and, obeying to the letter the directions 
they had received, placed themselves at the stip- 
ulated distance from each other, assumed the at- 
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titude agreed upon, and stood perfectly motion- 
less.. ‘This state of things lasted for several 
minutes, each supposing that the other would 
advance, and not daring for an instant to change 
his position; while the bystanders looked on in 
mute amazement. At length, the weight of the 
weapons began to tell; the constant tension of 
the arm had become so painful as to be scarcely 
endurable, but they bore it like martyrs, until one 
of the seconds, chafing at the delay, declared that 
if they were not satisfied their honor was, and, 
with the concurrence of his colleagues, insisted 
on their shaking hands, “+/a foi /” said Maitre 
Cazeneuve, when this ceremony had been per- 
formed, “I had no idea that a duel was such 
hard work; I would a thousand times rather 
plead for a dozen hours than fight as we have 
been doing for as many minutes.” 

It is a well-known fact that the best marks- 
man’s aim is often unsteady when he has an ani- 
mated target opposite him. One of these “crack” 
shots was showing off his skill before a numerous 
company, and the ground was soon strewed with 
the remnants of the plaster figures he had suc- 
cessively brought down, All present were in 
raptures except one spectator, standing apart 
from the rest, who, after each shot, observed in 
a perfectly audible tone, “He would not do as 
much if he had a man facing him.” This re- 
mark, several times repeated, at last so exasper- 
ated the performer that he turned toward the 
speaker, and inquired if he would be the man to 
face him?” 

“Certainly,” was the reply; “and, what is 
more, you may have the first shot.’ 

As every one was curious to witness the re- 
‘sult of this singular duel, the whole party ad- 
journed to the Bois de Vincennes, and, the word 
having been given, the hero of the shooting-gal- 
lery fired and missed. 

His adversary shrugged his shoulders, and 
fired in the air. 

“What did I tell you?” he said, and walked 
away as unconcernedly as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

Examples might be multiplied ad znfinitum, 
but we have only space for one more, which is 
too good to be omitted. Any one familiar with 
Parisian society fifty years ago must remember 
Choquart, the most notorious duelist and impe- 
cunious spendthrift of his day. No one knew 
how he contrived to exist, for he never appeared 
to have a sou, and money, if by chance fortune 


happened to smile on him, melted in his hands 
like snow in June. In 1832, shortly after the ac- 
cession of Louis Philippe, his exchequer being at 
zero, he accepted an invitation to sup with some 
literary friends, among those present being a re- 
tired Audsséer named Mouton. In the course of 
the evening the conversation turned on politics, 
and M. Mouton, who professed republican opin- 
ions, imprudently alluded to Charles X as an old 
idiot. Hardly had he uttered the words when 
Choquart, who was Legitimist to the backbone, 
started up, and declared the intention of slitting 
the offender’s ears forthwith. Before, however, 
the guests could interfere, he sat down again, 
exclaiming in a tone of despair: “But, now I 
think of it, I can’t, for I owe Mouton five francs, 
and he must be paid first. Who will lend me 
five francs, that I may slit Mouton’s ears?’’ 

In vain he appealed to the company, collec- 
tively and individually; one had no change; an- 
other refused to lend money for such a purpose, 
and Choquart, at his wits’ end, glared savagely 
at the unfortunate Mouton, who was half dead 
with terror. At that moment in came Villemot, 
the witty contributor to “ Figaro,” 

“ Villemot,” shouted Choquart, “lend me five 
francs, that I may slit Mouton’s ears!” 

“ Don’t lend him a sou,” cried the others. 

“They need not have supposed me capable 
of such a thing,” parenthetically remarks Ville- 
mot, who himself tells the story; “at that period 
of my career I had the very best of reasons for 
not lending money.” 

At this juncture one of the party, taking Mou- 
ton aside, recommended him, if he valued his ears, 
to offer Choquart an additional loan of a hundred 
francs, to which proposal the ex-Awuésszer reluc- 
tantly agreed; and, drawing five coins from his 
pocket, placed them on the table, repeating what 
he had been told to say as if it were a lesson. 
Choquart, who had never even dreamed of pos- 
sessing such a sum, after some demur consented 
to a temporary truce. “But remember,” he add- 
ed, in a menacing tone, “the day that I pay you 
the hundred—no, hundred and five francs, your 
ears will be slit.” 

Luckily for the recipient of this threat, that 
day never arrived, for Choquart died before the 
year was out; “and even if he had lived,” sa- 
gaciously remarks the chronicler, “it would in 
all probability have made no great difference to 
Mouton,” 

Adi the Year Round. 
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A YOUNG STUDENT'S IMPRESSIONS OF COLONEL 
AARON BURR* 


N OT many months ago, during the latter half 

of January, 1881, while sojourning in Wash- 
ington and occasionally visiting the Capitol, par- 
ticularly the Senate-chamber, in company with a 
few friends, the historical associations pertaining 
to our surroundings called forth, in the free flow 
of talk, allusions to the early days of the Ameri- 
can Congress—the Presidency of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the Vice-Presidency of Colonel Aaron Burr. 
In connection with the mention of the latter 
name several facts were touched upon, quoted 
from Mr. James Parton’s biography of the man, 
illustrating his power of address, the ease with 
which he could put himself in communication 
with people of every class, from the highest to 
the lowest, from the most cultured to the rudest, 
old and young alike, instinctively quick to adjust 
himself, as to thought, tone, and manner, to any 
personal presence whatsoever, confident in his 
ability to win responsive feeling and realize the 
aim or even the whim that may have impelled 
him at the time. 

The conversation having taken this turn, evi- 
dently, as it went on, awakened fresh interest in 
the study of a distinguished character that had 
seemed to some mysterious and almost mythical. 
One lady there present, certainly well read in 
general history, was disposed to criticise the style 
of those statements as exaggerated; quite ready 
to admit the exceptional greatness of the man 
as a born ruler of men, exemplified especially in 
his last address as presiding officer of the Senate, 
whereof there were many witnesses, yet ques- 
tioning the affirmations she had heard as to the 
extent of his regal sway, his capability of uni- 
versal conquest, despite distinctions of age and 
class, wheresoever the way was open for his gen- 
ius to assert itself as “a living presence.” Then 
another added, with an emphasis of expression, 
“ Why, the style of talk about Burr that I have 
heard from some old Southern gentlemen sounds 
like a boy’s romancing, rather than a man’s plain 
story of what he has seen and known in the 
matter-of-fact world we live in.” 

Thus I was led when alone at night, thinking 
of the driftings of that day’s talk, recalling my 
own personal memories of Colonel Burr, to muse 
upon the curious combination or fusion of incon- 
gruous influences that have free scope in “ the 
make-up” of every particular individuality of the 

* Read before the New York Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Society, March 25, 1881. 





human race. One’s own experience may vivify 
this thought to his own consciousness if he 
chance to follow it out in reflective or retrospec- 
tive moods of mind. How few, comparatively, 
have apprehended, much less comprehended, the 
workings of all the conflicting elements in con- 
stant play throughout the changing phases of 
inner life, yet all unified at last under the domi- 
nant sway of one supreme idea or ruling princi- 
ple! Such is the general observation then re- 
corded in my diary, to me very real indeed, as if 
I were writing it in the real presence of two con- 
temporary contrasted characters, called up at my 
mind’s bidding from “the vasty deep,” both at 
once reappearing, not seeing each other, but 
both greeting me, as of old, in contrasted tone 
and manner, with the cheer of friendly recogni- 
tion. 

The intervening half-century is as one day ; 
for, as I now look back to the early years of my 
academic life in New York, where I was in the 
way of seeing Colonel Burr, for successive years, 
twice or thrice every week, at the house of an 
aged relative where he occupied the lower front 
room as a law-office, it seems to myself quite 
noteworthy that I, so young, should have been 
so thoroughly captivated as by the spell of his 
genius for winning social sympathy, admiring 
him as the realization of an heroic ideal, and at 
the same time, on the other hand, conscious of 
an attracting force put forth by one of the plain- 
est, most simple-minded, and most honest-heart- 
ed of Christian men, Richard Cunningham, Esq., 
an elder of the Brick Presbyterian Church, under 
the ministry of the Rev. Dr. Spring, while that 
distinguished minister, who kept his place of 
eminence for more than a half-century, was yet 
in his prime. The elder, a good and lovable 
man, could not have endured the companionship 
of Colonel Burr for a single hour without a keen 
sense of nervous uneasiness, so little had they in 
common, particularly after the public feeling had 
turned so mightily against the slayer of General 
Hamilton. At that period my father, who com- 
manded a ship in the India trade, disliked the 
mere presence of Colonel Burr ; and it happened 
once that when Mr. Bartow, a relative of my 
mother and also of the Colonel, called in com- 
pany with him at our house, my father, as soon 
as the name was announced, managed to take 
himself out of the way, and thus refused to see 
the late Vice-President of the United States, 
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freely speaking of him as an enemy of his coun- 
try and a social demoralizer whom good society 
should disown. And yet, even at that time, en- 
joying week by week the freedom of opportunity 
for observation allowed to a schoolboy in a rec- 
ognized family relationship, the charm of Burr's 
manner and conversation, incidentally in the law- 
office or in the parlor, was felt intensely as a 
power of extraordinary attraction. 

Now, I may safely say that if Richard Cun- 
ningham, Esq., whose wife and my mother had 
grown up at Pelham as neighbors in a relation 
like that of sisterhood, at whose city home, there- 
fore, I was a frequent visitor, had been aware of 
the fact that I have here recorded, and had in- 
quired of me what I had found that was so in- 
teresting in the presence of the ex-Vice-President 
who had “lost caste,” as Dr. Spring expressed it, 
I could not have explained the matter so that 
either he or his minister could have understood 
it at all. Nevertheless, viewing it retrospectively, 
it is easy enough here to set it forth so that any 
one may discern the secret of personal power, or, 
as some have called it, “magnetism,” and see 
the Colonel from a young student’s point of ob- 
servation. 

To this end let the reader picture to his 
thought old New York, as it was more than a 
half-century ago, and imagine that about six 
o'clock P. M., of a November day, about 1821, 
being a schoolboy of thirteen, having delivered 
my mother’s message to her aunt, Mrs. Bartow, 
an aged lady of seventy-five (a relative by mar- 
riage to Colonel Burr's first wife, #ée Theodosia 
Bartow), I was protracting my stay in the parlor 
of her dwelling in Vesey Street, with the expecta- 
tion that the Colonel would come in very soon, as 
was his wont, to take his tea, in company with 
Mr. Bernabue Bartow, and his excellent mother 
(née Ann Pell), whom Colonel Burr could not 
but venerate, and upon whose sympathetic kind- 
ness he recognized a degree of dependence. 
Imagine him entering the parlor, as I recall him, 
at a moment when it happened that I was lin- 
gering there alone. His physique, air, style of 
movement, realize a boy’s highest ideal of the 
soldier and the gentleman, while his keen glance 
and sunny smile, expressive of a personal inter- 
est as real as if I had been a senator, awaken a 
feeling quickly responsive to the tone of cheer in 
his greeting: “‘ Well, Will, I’m glad to see you. 
Have they left you alone here ?” 

“Hardly, Colonel. Aunt and Cousin Bernie 
were called out just now; they will be in soon.” 

Approaching the sofa where I had been re- 
clining, and taking up a school-book that lay 
there, he notices the title-page and the edition, 
asking, “Is it your way to be carrying Cesar’s 
‘Commentaries ’ about with you?” 


“No, sir, but I have evening lessons ; and, 
as I have not been home since school, I have 
kept Czsar with me.” 

“ How far have you read?” 

“Up to the Bridge.” 

From this incident, as a starting-point, the 
reader may trace in thought, as far as fancy can 
serve him, a lively talk about Julius Cesar; 
stories of his youth, his personal, appearance, his 
manner and habits of life, his characteristics as 
a Roman citizen, a soldier, a writer, etc., all of 
which the Colonel could render as interesting to 
a boy as Sir Walter Scott’s word-pictures of 
Queen Elizabeth or of the Duke of Buckingham 
in “ Kenilworth "—a book that occurs to memory 
in this connection, because it happened to be the 
freshest of the Waverleys, that everybody was 
reading or talking about just then. 

Here, in reminiscences pertaining to school- 
days (taking within their scope two men notably 
contrasted, constantly within view, and present 
to my thought, often meeting in old New York, 
but never interchanging a word or look of recog- 
nition), I trace in personal experience two cur- 
rents of educational influence incessantly active, 
distinct, and different, yet coalescing like the two 
contrasted streams of Hebrew and Greek thought 
in the education of youth throughout England 
and America. A similar fusion of influences in 
the early domestic and academic life of the only 
son of the second President of Princeton College, 
and grandson of the third President, Jonathan 
Edwards, may be traced in the life-course of 
Aaron Burr, who, when Vice-President of the 
United States, could so readily carry with him 
the sympathies of the national Senate by the 
power of eloquent address, and could ever move 
with equal ease and gracefulness of bearing, in 
the social circle, in the festive hall, in the re- 
unions of scholars, writers, and scientists, in 
courts of law, upon the arena of political con- 
flict, upon the chosen ground of the duelist, in 
the camp, or upon the battle-field. In the interior 
life of Colonel Burr, the Greek or “ Gentile” ele- 
ment dominated, ultimately shaped his concep- 
tions and ideals ; so much so that, even in those 
early academic days to which memory now re- 
verts, while reading parts of Rollin’s “ History,” 
the thought would suggest itself that we saw in 
him actually the ancient Stoic and the primitive 
Epicurean fused into a live unity. Never could 
I conceive of an ancient Stoic, in the palmiest 
days of that philosophy, more fully “ possessing 
himself,” and persistently imperturbable, than 
was Aaron Burr. He surpassed Zeno himself. 
His perfect poise, his equanimity, his power of 
endurance, his apparent superiority to all changes 
of condition, even from affluence to a poverty 
that he could dignify like Diogenes, who stood 
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up in the sunshine so royally as the peer of 
Alexander, were exceptionally wonderful, seem- 
ing almost superhuman; and now, while the 
memory of those fine qualities revives the sym- 
pathetic admiration ever called forth by his per- 
sonal presence, we can not resist the saddening 
thought that, if they had but been subordinated 
to a worthy life-aim of sufficient “ pith and mo- 
ment” to enkindle the enthusiasm of which his 
gifted nature was capable, the world would have 
recognized a style of heroism that it would grate- 
fully commemorate, and would have assigned to 
him a place in history upon the highest plane of 
“ representative men.” 

This remarkable power of self-possession, an 
endowment of nature—improved, even in his 
college-days, by a regulated self-discipline—was 
incidentally, now and then, a topic of home-talk ; 
and in this connection it was a familiar observa- 
tion that Colonel Burr was never, throughout all 
his life, in the least disconcerted, “ except once.” 
Well do I remember the day when I asked of 
my mother an explanation of this saying. “It 
was during his sojourn in Paris,” she answered, 
“where, for a time, he felt himself liable to arrest. 
There, while walking alone, quite willing to re- 
main unnoticed, he was surprised by the quick, 
sharp exclamation of a stranger, ‘That’s the 
man!’” The Colonel told the story himself, 
frankly confessing his exceptional experience of 
a nerve-tremor and a heart-beat. It turned out 
that the stranger had seen the portrait of Colonel 
Burr, drawn by his celebrated Jrotégé, Vander- 
lyn; and his quick recognition of the likeness 
startled him into a mood of admiration that 
could not but express itself aloud to the honor 
of the artist. 

At the time here noted, Colonel Burr, so- 
journing as an exile in the French capital, to 
which his party in Congress had once unani- 
mously agreed that he should be sent to reside 
as United States Minister, must have felt him- 
self keenly alive to the falseness of his posi- 
tion, out of all normal relations to society ;.and 
any European who might have made his ac- 
quaintance just then would have seen him not 
“at his best,” but his worst, thus failing to get 
a just impression of that combination of quali- 
ties that had for years called forth from all orders 
of people the most curious questionings as to the 
possibilities of his career. Nevertheless, every 
feature of his SAyszgue and manner indicated the 
complete self-control which is always sure to 
win the mastery of others. Thus it had been 
from first to last. At the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tionary War, nearly a year before the Declaration 
of Independence, at the age of nineteen, enlisted 
as a volunteer under General Arnold, in the 
campaign against Quebec, he had won the mili- 


tary prestige that a veteran might have envied ; 
then, after the war, while we behold him a self- 
trained student and practitioner, acquiring pre- 
eminence at the bar, and, yet in early manhood, 
called forth and idolized as a political leader by 
the best young men of the nation, we feel 
assured that we have before us, as a study, not 
merely a personality richly gifted by nature, but 
severely self-disciplined for the realization of a 
well-defined ideal, ever present to his thought as 
an impelling and uplifting power. His concep- 
tion of the type and style of character to be re- 
alized seems not to have been given by “ heredi- 
ty,” but formed by the agency of moral causes, 
a strong will putting forth choices of its own, as 
if consciously a creative genius, with faith in the 
maxim that “a man makes for himself the world 
that he lives in.” In rendering his conception of 
manhood actual, he was as minutely particular 
as Lord Chesterfield (in his view a typal charac- 
ter), in laying down rules of gentlemanly living, 
not disdaining in his intercourse with law-students 
to emphasize the smallest things pertaining to 
conduct, as for instance by the reminder, “ Re- 
member, sir, no gentleman will be seen smoking 
in the streets.” 

That reminder, which in those days was oc- 
casionally quoted in my hearing, is associated 
with memories of the whole aggregate of im- 
pressions made upon my mind during the period 
of my school-life in New York, by Colonel Burr, 


’ “as a living presence,” realizing to my youthful 


conception the highest type of cultured man- 
hood, awakening an intense desire to appropriate 
and assimilate the elements of manly power of 
which he was ever before me as the most com- 
plete exponent. The possibility of my exempli- 
fying the qualities that I so keenly appreciated 
was often a matter of serious questioning. Un- 
der his care at that time was a Spanish lad, 
Columbus, occupied as an office-boy, whom I 
was always glad to meet. One day, while talk- 
ing with him in front of the house in Vesey 
Street, the Colonel stepped out to the hall door- 
way, in order to give the boy an errand, and 
some particular directions as to the manner of 
doing it. Assoon as he had left us and closed 
the office-door, I was impelled to exclaim: “O 
Columb, isn’t he great? A perfect gentleman! 
You could tell he was a born soldier if you had 
never seen him before—couldn’t you?” To this 
Columb assented. 

The incident is here recalled as illustrating 
the impression of the moment. That and like 
impressions were enduring. I can truly affirm 
that, as a matter of personal experience, through- 
out the half-century that followed, seldom, if 
ever, have I found myself tempted to give way 
to impatience, to anger, to peevishness, to the 
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abandonment of self-control, but that the image 
of Colonel Burr has risen before me as a men- 
tor, rebuking the weakness and quickening manly 
resolution. Even now, in similar circumstances, 
under the spell of such a temptation that early 
experience would be renewed, and the soliloquiz- 
ing question put : “ Shall I, with all the added aid 
of a Christian’s faith, fall below the standard of 
self-mastery attained by one whose only recog- 
nized sense of inspiration was a ‘common-sense 
philosophy ’"—the strength of a gifted and cul- 
tivated nature? What a miserable and pitiable 
failure that would be!” 

In connection, however, with this grateful ac- 
knowledgment of indebtedness to Colonel Burr 
for influences so helpful and uplifting, there 
comes the unwelcome reflection that his life, re- 
garded as a whole, even in relation to his own 
cherished ideal, was a disastrous failure. His 
philosophy proved utterly inadequate to meet his 
nee#l of self-regulating power at the culminating 
poifit of his brilliant career. At the opening of 
this’ century, in his manly prime, he had capti- 

yat@d the nation. He had won its heart ; thrilled 


- .. St With the delight of a hero-worship that seemed 


-but a generous enthusiasm. Then came to him 
what comes to all in a degree, the crucial trial of 
the grounds of character, the one great tempta- 
tion that becomes a turning-point of history. He 
seems like a man standing upon a pinnacle, 
“observed of all observers,” beyond the reach 
of harm from any one except himself; listening 
to the subtle tempter whispering, “ Cast thyself 
down,” and whispering, too, the false promise of 
power to lift himself up in bedazzling triumph 
over his enemies, above all law, human or di- 
vine. Instead of bidding away the angel-like 
fiend that assumed to speak as the champion of 
Honor, he yielded to the sway of “the hour 
and power of darkness.” In his latest retro- 
spect of life he must have caught a glimpse of 
“the situation ” as we see it now, when, having 
been sympathetically moved one afternoon, by 
hearing readings from Sterne, among them the 
story of “ Uncle Toby and the Fly,” he was 
heard to say pathetically, “ Had I read Voltaire 
less and Sterne more, I might have thought the 
world wide enough for Hamilton and me!” 
How suggestive was that expression of a sad 
heart-story, never fully told, but just hinted! 
While we all regret his great mistake, we may 
trace it back to its source, chronologically beyond 
the period when Voltaire overshacowed Sterne, 
to the day of his student-life at Princeton, when 
he sought an interview with the fourth president 
of the college, Dr. Witherspoon, in order to so- 
licit his opinion as to the proper manner of treat- 
ing the extraordinary religious interest in progress 
just then among all classes of the undergradu- 


ates. To the good Doctor, thoroughly familiar 
with the set habitudes of a Scotch university, 
molded by the traditional forms of the state 
Church, this spontaneous movement, on the part 
of the young men, of an earnest spirit of inquiry 
not comprised within the prescribed educational 
curriculum, was of a sort somewhat new and 
strange. He spoke of it disparagingly ; treated 
it as an outbreak of fanaticism. The young 
inquirer acknowledged his sense of relief from 
anxiety, and resolved to ignore the movement or 
resist its appeals. This hostile attitude was un- 
healthful; issued in a set antipathy that modified 
his tastes, his choice of books, or favorite read- 
ings, his associations, his decisions, and the 
trend of his life-course. If the fourth President 
of Princeton had been as well qualified to “un- 
derstand his times” as have been his successors, 
especially the eminent Christian philoscpher of 
our own time, who also crossed the Atlantic to 
take the same presidential chair, he would surely 
have emphasized, in some way, the sentiment 
sounded forth by Thomas Carlyle in interpreting 
the story of young Oliver Cromwell at the like 
crisis of his inner life, heart-trouble, and deliver- 
ance, thus : “ Certainly a grand epoch for a man 
—-properly the one epoch, the turning-point which 
guides upward or guides downward him and his 
activity for evermore. Wilt thou join the drag- 
ons? Wilt thou join the gods? Of thee, too, 
the question is asked, whether by a man in Ge- 
nevan gown, by a man of four surplices at All- 
Hallowtide, with words very imperfect, or by no 
man, and no words, but only by the silences, by 
the eternities, by the life everlasting, the death 
everlasting.” Would that some such Carlylean 
oracle had been whispered in the ear of the Presi- 
dent of Princeton in time for the critical hovr of 
his pupil's exigency, and imparted the fitting tone 
of response to the call of an inquiring spirit ! 
After the summer of 1824, absence from the 
city of New York during the period of collegi- 
ate and professional studies, and then the estab- 
lishment of my home in Boston, allowed me but 
few opportunities of personal interviews with 
Colonel Burr—hearing from him occasionally, 
however, through mutual relatives and friends. 
Throughout the years of his residence in Vesey 
Street, which Mr. Parton has not particularized, 
he enjoyed, to a degree, the sympathies and com- 
forts of family-life ; and afterward, death having 
invaded that home-circle, his office was removed, 
and he lived, for the most part, alone within it. 
His physical energy was wonderfully sustained 
until the year 1830, when he was suddenly smit- 
ten by paralysis of the right side. As soon as 
the intelligence reached his cousin, Mrs. Hawes 
(née Catharine Bartow), she hastened from her 
residence in Brooklyn to visit him in his office, 
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then on the corner of Gold and Fulton Streets. 
His physician and several friends were there, and 
the experiment of electrical application was going 
on. He expressed his wish to Mrs. Hawes that 
he might be removed to her home and be under 
her care. Mr. Edwards, one of the company, 
immediately took an opportunity to say to Mrs. 
Hawes, with a look of anxiety: “He is not ina 
fit condition to be removed, and it will excite 
him too much just now to talk about it. As 
there is a coach at the door, perhaps you had 
better avail yourself of it and take leave of him 
for the present.” Mrs. Hawes returned to Brook- 
lyn. But the strong-willed man had his way ere 
long. On the day following, a coach containing 
the Colonel and two strong men as attendants, 
who had arranged a mattress and pillows for his 
support, arrived at the dwelling of Mrs. Hawes, 
who, hastening in her surprise to greet him, was 
hailed by his salutation in an exultant, joyous 
tone, “Cousin Katie, I told you that you must 
take care of me now.” It was so. He was cor- 
dially welcomed. The sickness did not prove to 
be, as had been expected, his last. A few weeks 
assiduous care on the part of Mr. and Mrs. Hawes, 
encouraging him with their help to rise and, by 
gentle exercise in the parlor, to learn to walk 
again, repeating the process at a set hour daily 
for a month, restored the old warrior, so that he 
resumed his office business with as keen a zest 
as ever. Although he had passed “ the border- 
line of threescore and ten,” his interest in the 
details of professional work had not flagged, the 
changes wrought by time had not touched his 
brain, and the tone of his mind, thus marvelous- 
ly kept up, rendered his work a kind of rejuve- 
nation. At the same time, despite all faults, 
sorrows, “loss of caste,” abandonment by so- 
ciety, he never lost faith in the genuineness of 
unselfish friendship, or his power to win and 
keep it; and never, we may safely say, has his- 
tory shown us the example of a man whose ex- 
periences of adversity more fully proved that the 
love-power is a reality, and that real love is a 
deathless principle. 

Among the reflections suggested by the re- 
view of a life-course so marked by contrasted 
changes and interesting episodes, there comes to 
us one that is somewhat startling; namely, this : 
the ethical and zsthetic lessons inculcated by 
moralists in their analyses, summings up, and 
final judgments of his career had been antici- 
pated by Aaron Burr himself in the papers that 
he had written and read as “ compositions ” in 
the years of his college-life at Princeton. There- 
in he has set forth a high ideal of character and 
purpose. That fine ideal was, in the main, ac- 
tually realized in his own family-life as husband, 
father, educator, and companion. From the day 
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of his marriage to Mrs. Theodosia Prevost (née 
Bartow) to the day of .her departure from earth, 
no household of any public man in America that 
we have any account of, as to its interior relations, 
could show a more beautiful exemplification of a 
pure and happy home. To her, though older 
than himself, he had been attracted by qualities 
of mind and heart that not only won his love but 
commanded his admiration. Their correspond- 
ence betrays a profound congeniality of senti- 
ment and intellectual kinship of the highest or- 
der; so that in her he recognized a woman to 
whom he could look up as a superior representa- 
tive of her sex, realizing his own cherished ideal 
of true womanhood. Trust is the basis of love, 
and his trust in her was all but boundless. He 
honored her judgment when it differed from his 
own, appreciating its frank expression. Writing 
of her before the time of their marriage, he said 
she could talk of books, of Voltaire, Rous 
Chesterfield, “could appreciate those au 
without becoming their disciple.” In accor 
with this statement we notice that in one o 
letters to him, in 1781, referring to Lord Che 
field, she says, ‘“‘ The indulgence you applaud 
that author is the only part of his writings that 
think reprehensible.” At the same time, refer- 
ring to the subject of religion in its personal re- 
lations, she declared that worlds should not 
purchase the little she possessed. In all their 
communications we trace a sense of mutual in- 
debtedness. She admired his type and style of 
manliness. In 1781 we observe his saying to 
her in familiar pen-talk, “ That mind is truly 
great which can bear with equanimity the trifling 
and unavoidable vexations of life and be affected 
only by those events which determine our sub- 
stantial bliss.” They were mutual helpers in 
their life-battle. Years after her death, while we 
hear him saying, as was his wont, “ The mother 
of my Theodosia was the best woman and the 
finest lady I have ever known,” we feel assured 
that her loss could not be supplied by any human 
substitution. He needed not only her compan- 
ionship, but a kindred religious principle as a reg- 
ulating force. Had that distinguished woman 
lived in full possession of her queenly powers 
a few years longer, and been with him as his 
“ guardian angel ” at the critical point of his life- 
trial, he might have come forth from it wear- 
ing the laurel of moral conquest, and exemplified 
the ancient saying, “ He that is slow to anger 
is greater than the mighty, and he that ruleth 
his spirit than he that taketh a city.” 

The biography of Colonel Burr, by James 
Parton, has been widely welcomed as a contri- 
bution of permanent value, not only to American 
literature, but to world-history. {ts achievement 
was an important part of his “ mission” ; had he 
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passed away without undertaking it, the lack 
could never have been supplied. Although his 
readers may differ from him occasionally, as to 
sentiments incidentally expressed, we recognize 
throughout the skill of the artist and the fidelity 
of the conscientious historian. During the clos- 
ing years of Colonel Burr, to the last day of his 
life, September 14, 1836, the heroic elements per- 
taining to his gifted nature were still in lively 
play, and Mr. Parton’s word-pictures are so clear 
and truthful that the reader who still remembers 
the subject of the narrative as a living personal- 
ity is impelled by agreeable surprises to solilo- 
quize aloud like the stranger who had beheld the 
portrait by Vanderlyn, “ That’s the man!” 
From different quarters objections have been 
urged against Mr. Parton’s treatment of his sub- 
ject as a fanciful style of portraiture, investing 
an essentially defective character with a halo 
that renders it attractive and even fascinating to 
youthful minds when it should have been his 


aim, rather, to dispel its charm and render it re- 
pulsive. Such criticisms are quite superficial. A 
biography is not a novel ; in a work of fiction a 
writer may create his characters, but a writer of 
history deals with facts. If the biographer had 
represented Colonel Burr in any other light than 
as a mightily attractive personality, his book 
would have been untruthful and morally value- 
less. A volume was not needed to warn any one 
against the fatal issues of a life utterly destitute 
of any element of excellence to love, honor, or 
admire. But to demonstrate by a great example 
that a character may be eminent for virtues that 
command the homage of a nation and yet fail as 
to the realization of the chief end of life for lack 
of a supreme moral principle ruling within, at 
the very center of one’s being, is to set forth the 
one primary lesson that our times call for, and 
worthy of being issued in new and improved 
editions for the sake of “the generations to 


come.” 
WILLIAM HAGUE. 





“THE GLEN OF THE CLASH OF ARMS’ 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE ISLAND OF ISCHIA. 


F from La Piccola Sentinella, the best-known 
house of entertainment in Ischia, one saun- 
ters through the valley down to the friendly little 
town of Casamicciola, the way leads under shady 
palm-trees and fragrant acacias, past several 
great ravines, crevices, as it were, sprung in the 
mighty mountain-wall which bounds the valley 
on the right. In the mouths of these ravines, 
which are, perhaps, most correctly to be regarded 
as fissures in the earth, produced thousands of 
years ago by the violent outbreaks of Epomeo, 
lie the warm baths which have made the town 
so famous, and to which even at this day thou- 
sands make pilgrimages. From this point the 
way meanders, in picturesque windings, past the 
great hospital, Monte della Misericordia, and 
then sinks for a while down to the blue, blinking 
sea, which, next to the sky and the mountains; 
makes the principal charm in the beauty of 
Ischia. This main road leads on along the 
coast, passes over an old lava-stream, and ends 
in the town of Ischia; but just beside an old 
ruin, which, with its Moorish round arches, its 
leafy veranda, and predescending stone steps, 
presents a figure attractive to a painter, a little 
side-path turns off to the right. It is well known 
to all who have visited the island, for it is that 


which leads over Monte Notaro to the imposing . 


Epomeo. Less known, on the other hand, is the 


little dome-shaped hill, which lies out yonder 
almost in the sea itself, forms the last feeble off- 
shoot of the Epomeo chain, and bears the singu- 
lar name of Monte Tabor. Many an evening, 
and in many an early morning hour, had I from 
my balcony looked oyer to its softly rounded 
dome, which lifts itself so clearly against the 
horizon, and which, by the very delicacy of its 
curving lines, stands in so sharp a contrast to 
the jagged and torn peaks which crown the 
other heights of the island. In many a bright 
moonlit night, too, had I noticed that delicate, 
bright cloud-forms hovered upward from Monte 
Tabor, like other nocturnal apparitions, only to 
vanish before the beams of the rising sun, which 
then again lighted up a gigantic mass of rock, 
flung upon the eastern slope of the mountain, 
and seeming to resemble a roughly chiseled hu- 
man form, raising its arms toward heaven. Often 
had I puzzled myself over the Oriental name of 
the mountain, and over the cause of the chang- 
ing shapes that nightly hovered about its sum- 
mit ; but, if I proposed to the guides an excursion 
thither, they made all kinds of excuses, and so it 
had come about that I had put off the visit to 
Monte Tabor from day to day, and at last had 
only an afternoon left if I wished to ascend it. 
There are certain points in Ischia, and those 
just the most worth seeing, which the donkey- 
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drivers visit very unwillingly, and only after great 
opposition. When I proposed to my trusty 
guide, Francesco, to ride to Monte Tabor, he 
made, indeed, no excuses, like the others, but he 
drew a long face, as if to say, “I will do it for 
you, Eccellenza, but for no one else in the 
world.” 

The way was more than usually picturesque : 
first, Casamicciola’s hospitable town, with its 
snow-white houses in their now dark, now light- 
green setting of oranges and vines; next, fresh- 
leaved chestnut-woods, where the light was soft 
and subdued, as in our beech-woods at spring- 
time ; then a rise along the mountain, where the 
way wound in zigzags between dark lava-walls, 
that gave shelter to the ivy, the bramble, to ferns 
and wild-roses; then vineyards, orchards, corn- 
fields, with broad-topped walnut-trees ; and then, 
suddenly, as if separated by a sharply drawn line, 
barren desolation, a scorched and weather-beaten 
soil, and black, glistening slag that sparkled in 
the sun. 

“ Yonder goes the way to Monte Tabor,” said 
Francesco, in a light and careless tone, while at 
the same time he allowed the ass to trot on upon 
the hill-path toward Monte Notaro. 

“Then let us ride that way,” I cried, im- 
patiently, and turned the ass in the indicated 
direction. 

“ There’s nothing at all there to see,” mut- 
tered Francesco; “travelers, too, never go there ; 
but since Eccellenza wishes, once for all, to see 
just what every one else goes out of the way of, 
why, let us go down there.” 

With these words he gave the ass a blow, 
seized its tail, in order not to slip on the round 
pebbles of pumice, with which the road was, as 
it were, sown broadcast, and therewith we began 
our descent into the hollow which separated us 
from the mountain. The method was peculiar 
enough. It consisted in the ass’s spreading all 
four feet stiffly abroad, and Francesco steering 
him from behind by turning the tail like a rud- 
der, now to right, now to left. For me remained 
only the simple duty of clinging fast to my beast, 
in order not to shoot headlong over him, and the 
journey, meanwhile, accomplished itself ; for after 
the lapse of a minute the whole bed of pumice, 
on which we had our footing, took on a rolling 
motion, so that, like a very fair little landslide, 
we came down into the valley with a rush. 

Here, however, all was changed. Golden- 
yellow, fragrant species of broom, broad-leaved 
myrtles, and several shrubs with leaves that 
shone like metal, formed an almost impenetrable 
thicket, and where this, on less thickly-grown 
spots, admitted light, the soil was covered with a 
most wonderful carpet of bright-colored orchids, 
sweet-smelling lilies, and a multitude of plants 


with cleft and lip-shaped flowers, whose aroma 
filled the air, in which gay butterflies and steel- 
blue beetles fluttered and whirred about. The 
whole vegetation had about it something so 
varied, so wantonly luxuriant, and almost tropi- 
cal in its character, and was at the same time so 
totally different from that which I had elsewhere 
seen when on the island, that I let fall a remark 
upon it to Francesco, who answered: “I have 
only been here once before, with a Frenchman, 
who was very learned, so learned that all he cared 
for was to get together all the different kinds of 
lava that we have here on the island. He said 
it looked here as it did in Africa. Do you know 
this ?” 

With these words Francesco pulled a tall, 
yellowish-green plant out of the earth, and showed 
it to me. It was a kind of spurge, but of alto- 
gether extraordinary size, and made especially 
peculiar by the circumstance that on every leaf 
there was a brownish spot, which bore the closest 
resemblance to a freckle. 

“TI have seen it in Sicily,” said I; “but I did 
not know that it grew here.” 

“We shall find plenty of the stuff when we 
get up higher,” replied Francesco, and tied the 
ass toa tree. ‘ Now we must go the rest of the 


way on foot; when we are at the top, I will show 
you the Moor-king’s Chimney.” 


I wished to ask what he meant by that, but 
the difficulties of the way gave me no opportunity. 
The little path, which was hewed through the 
thicket, had a considerable ascent, and was cov- 
ered with round pumice-stones, which slipped 
under our feet, and more than once brought me 
to the ground. In place of the myrtles and the 
broom came thistles as tall as a man, with bright 
yellow flowers, and party-colored leaves, and 
between these rose, in ever greater masses, the 
stiff, yellowish-green spurge with its great um- 
bels and spreading branches. At last we reached 
the summit. Here the round dome sank away, 
funnel-like, and at the bottom of the basin I saw 
a cleft, out of which white vapors rose. Now 
I understood it all. Monte Tabor was one of 
the old, long-extinct craters on the island, and 
the white cloud-shapes which I had seen in 
the moonlight were subterranean vapors, which 
showed themselves most plainly in the cool night 
air. 

“No, that is not so at all,” said Francesco, 
when I had imparted my discovery to him. 
“Here was never a crater. Those only begin 
away over yonder on the other side of Monte 
Montagnone, and are now stopped up with sand 
or filled with water; whereas this smokes con- 
tinually, especially in winter, when the Moors in- 
side the hill there are cold. Then they heat up 
well in their fireplace, and one can see the smoke 
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of their chimney even from as far away as Pro- 
cida. In the summer, on the contrary, they only 
heat a little water for the morning drink, and the 
chimney smokes most, therefore, about five 
o’clock in the morning; that we guides know 
well enough.” 

I knew by experience how little credit Fran- 
cesco would vouchsafe to my scientific explana- 
tion of the phenomenon, and, as, at the same 
time, I suspected that one or another legend of 
the past was connected with the chimney of the 
Moor-king, I made no further suggestions, but 
simply asked, “So the Moors were here, too, on 
the island, were they ?” 

“I should think so!” said Francesco, with the 
tone of a settled belief; “ any child can tell you 
that. Only look at our churches, with their round 
domes and slender towers! Those, also, the 
Frenchman had seen over in Africa. He said, 
too, that we built our verandas just like the 
Moors, and that our women wore their bright- 
colored handkerchiefs about their heads like tur- 
bans. Besides, I have heard a great deal about 
it from the holy father Giuseppe, who used to 
give us reading-lessons in the school. He 


often told us how the Moors, in the old time, 
ruled over the whole island, and what frightful 
mischiefs they did. Where they lived and ruled 
long it isn’t good to stay, especially in the night- 


time ; therefore we guides like best to give Monte 
Tabor a wide berth. I bring no strangers there, 
for everything still breathes poison and desola- 
tion where the unbelieving heathen housed.” 

I smiled, but Francesco went eagerly on: 
“ You are not disposed to believe me, Eccellenza? 
Well, look around you! Do you see how deso- 
late, barren, and blasted everything is where once 
they had their proud palaces and fragrant gar- 
dens? Go down into this basin, and you will 
stifle before you can turn back; sleep here for a 
night, and you will wake with a deadly fever. 
Take this plant splashed with brown and throw 
it into the sea down by the shore, and the fishes 
about the spot will come to the surface dead. 
Spurt a little of its juice into the eyes of a dog, 
and he will be blind before the sun goes down. 
Death and destruction rule here where they 
lived.” 

“ What has this plant to do with the Moors?” 
I asked. 

“Come!” said Francesco, and stretched out 
his hand to aid me in the descent ; “ it isn’t well 
to stay here, and we've now seen the chimney of 
the Moor-king. Over there, on the other side of 
the valley, is an oak-grove, where we shall find 
cool shade and Christian ground without be- 
witched flowers and shrubs. Let us ride thither, 
and then I will tell you all I know of the flower 
and the spotted leaves.” 


I did as he suggested, and the more readily 
that the sun was pouring down his burning rays 
on a spot which was wholly without shade, and 
the heat of the earth beneath out feet was almost 
greater than than which came from above. We 
soon reached a narrow dell with oak-trees whose 
freshness and cool shade were made still more 
delightful by a babbling mountain-stream, which 
flowed down beside our resting-place, and, when 
we had here enjoyed the meal which the ass 
had brought along in the saddle-bags, Francesco 
went on as follows : 

“Monte Tabor, which is now so bare and 
unfruitful that it looks as if flames of fire had 
scorched its summit, was in old days, with the 
country around it, one of the most fertile and 
richly-cultivated regions in Ischia— when the 
Moors overran the island, which must have hap- 
pened a long time ago, before the holy Restituta 
was born, or she would not have allowed the 
bloodthirsty barbarians to maltreat her children. 
They show the region around Casamicciola for 
the chief scene of their activity, and therefore 
one sees there to this day not only churches but 
dwellings built after the Moorish fashion. On the 
mountain which we have just left, the Moorish 
king laid out the most magnificent gardens and 
the costliest baths, just as above on the summit 
he built a splendid castle, the like of which was 
not to be found on the whole island—no, not 
even in Naples. This king was called Ebin ben 
Tabor, and from him the hill has retained the 
name even to this day. But, what was much 
more beautiful than the castle and the gardens 
with the flashing fountains, was the daughter of 
the Moor-king, who was called Maila, like the 
green plant which I hold here in my hand. Al- 
though born of a Saracen mother, and brought 
up under our sun, yet she had hair as soft and 
golden blonde as that of the holy Madonna, and 
a skin so delicate and fair, of so pure a red and 
white, that no Englishwoman’s could be fairer. 
Of this she was very proud, and the poets who 
sang of her beauty were rewarded with princely 
gifts, as she also took care to have in her train 
only women whose skins were browner than cin- 
namon bark. 

“ But, one morning when the sun was burn- 
ing hot, it happened that she was hunting with 
her falcon, and that, while she was pursuing a 
flight of herons, the wind blew away her golden 
veil. So great, however, was the eagerness of 
the princess in her sport that she would not heed 
the advice of her attendants, and, although it 
was against the custom of her country to show 
herself without a veil, she continued the chase 
till at Foria the sun went down in the sea. 
When, however, the next morning her maids 
were about to braid her hair, they discovered 
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that she had three freckles, and so great was 
their terror that none of them ventured to bring 
her the silver-framed mirror of steel, much less 
to speak of her misfortune. Only at the mid-day 
meal her father told her, and then she was so 
furious that she gave orders that her maids 
should be beheaded. 

“ All the wise men in the kingdom were now 
called together to remove the freckles. But, 
however they cudgeled their brains and brewed 
and distilled the rarest and most potent of herbs, 
not one of them was able to restore to her her 
former beauty, and through rage and vexation 
the princess fell into a serious illness, so that her 
life was in danger. 

“Then one of the wise men gave the king a 
piece of advice, and the next morning armed 
men were sent out into all parts of the island. 
Wherever they found a maiden who was under 
thirty, and had a fair and clear skin, they seized 
her, and sprinkled her face with a corrosive juice, 
which the wise man had given them, so that she 
became far worse freckled than the daughter of 
the king. When at last there was no longer a 
single one on the island who could have at all 
the advantage of the princess, the king went to 
her and told her that the sun by some myste- 
rious power had made all the women in the world 
turn freckled, but that she had been more spared 
than any, and out of joy the princess regained her 
health and became vainer than ever of her beauty. 

“ But all around on the island the young men 
came together and took counsel with each other. 
Every one of them had a young maiden whom 
he loved, and all were enraged that their darlings 
had been thus injured. All their fury and hate 
was directed against the daughter of the king, 
and on a dark night they stormed Ebin ben Ta- 
bor’s castle, and dragged the princess down into 
the castle-yard, where they struck off her head 
on the very spot where she had had her maidens 
beheaded. 

“Just where her blood had flowed, however, 
grew up a singular plant. On its stiff, proud 
stalk, that rose erect as a princess, it bore a clus- 
ter of green leaves, united as it were in a head, 
and having to this day in the center of each of 
its flowers three freckles. Later it spread over 
other regions of the island also, and was called 
Maila, after the princess. 

“ The reason, however, why people propagated 
it was that it contains a white juice, which flows 
from it like blood when it is injured, and, with 
this juice to this day the women of Ischia remove 
their freckles. 

“So, according to the will of a just God, the 
proud Moorish princess, who disfigured the maid- 
ens of Ischia, was obliged, even after her death, 
to give back to them their former beauty.” 


With this concluding moral reflection, Fran- 
cesco flung the blossom into the stream, which 
bore it rapidly away. But I asked: 

“How comes it that of the palace of the 
Moorish king not a trace has remained—so that 
on Monte Tabor not even a fragment of wall is 
to be seen that might indicate the spot where it 
stood ?” 

“ That I forgot to tell,” said Francesco, “ Ebin 
ben Tabor had at his court a great and power- 
ful magician, one of the wisest men whom the 
East has ever produced. He was in possession 
of thousands of secret arts, which in part have 
been wholly lost, in part have been handed down 
in very much corrupted form to certain people on 
the island here, who are descended from the 
Moors, and who, even in our days, have power 
to work much mischief with them. When the 
people took the castle by storm, and almost all 
Ebin ben Tabor’s warriors had fallen, the king 
and the wise magician retreated higher and high- 
er before the avenging flames which had been 
kindled. When the blaze had enveloped the 
whole castle, so that it shone far and wide over 
the island and over the sea, the king and his 
magician, enveloped in smoke and flames, took 
refuge on the roof of the castle. All thought that 
they would throw themselves down or perish in 
the flames ; but now the magician brandished and 
hurled into the air a fiery wand, which far out- 
shone the brightness of the flames, and in the 
same moment the burning palace sank into the 
earth. But, everywhere that the flashing wand 
touched the earth, rents and fissures opened and 
poured forth scalding-hot streams, which de- 
stroyed many of those who had hastened thither. 
Thus the mountain became scorched and barren 
as it is to-day; but the hot streams remained in 
many places, and are the same that we find still 
at the foot of Monte Tabor, by Punto di Castigli- 
one, as well as in the ravines near Casamicciola 
onthe other side of the mountain. But on the 
spot where the mago caused the castle to sink, so 
that now we no longer see a single stone of it, a 
monstrous mass of rock rose out of the cleft 
which opened there. It is the rock which you 
can see from here, and about which you were 
asking me lately, when I was up on your ve- 
randa there. It is like a Moorish warrior, who, 
wrapped in his burnoose, raises his arms to heav- 
en and gazes out upon the sea. Some say it is 
the mago himself, but we call it ‘27 pzetro can- 
tante.” 

“The singing-stone!” I cried, in astonish- 
ment. “That is a very singular name!” 

“You see, Eccellenza,” said Francesco, in a 
mysterious but confidential tone, “there’s not 
a spot here on the island that does not by its 
name, or in some other way, call to mind the old 
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long-vanished times ; and what has not our poor 
island had to endure? Famine, war, pestilence, 
earthquakes, and fearful outbreaks of evil spirits, 
who from the heathen times downward lie buried 
deep under the foundations of Epomeo—to all 
these has she been subjected. One can hardly 
help wondering that she has not in despair hid- 
den herself at the bottom of the sea, and been 
blotted out from the number of the islands, so 
much has she suffered. Only think of the wars 
and of all the different races that have trodden 
her under their feet! First Greeks and Romans ; 
then Vandals, Suevi, Goths, and Saracens; then 
Normans and crusaders; and, lastly, French, 
Spaniards, English, Germans, and Bourbons, till 
now, at length, we have come under the rule of 
Savoy. OEccellenza! when I think what streams 
of blood have flowed on this unhappy island, how 
many tears have been shed here, and how many 
sighs have risen to heaven, I often wonder that 
the earth can be so smiling and green, the sea 
so blue, and the air so clear; for here is a para- 
dise, but men have lived in it as if they had 
sprung straight from hell. Ah! my poor, poor 
island, what hast thou not endured in the course 
of ages!” 

The tears stood in Francesco’s eyes, but, like 
all his countrymen, easily moved, he speedily 
dried them with the back of his hand, shook 
his fist at the great rock on Monte Tabor, and 
cried, threateningly : 

“ Lie there till the day of judgment, thou vil- 
lainous enchanter, and may we and our children 
never hear thy voice!” 

“Why so?” I asked. 

“ Because, when we do, a great calamity will 
happen,” he said, rising. 

I said to myself that here must come in some 
new legend, and, as I knew from experience what 
a powerful effect the wretched cigars of the coun- 
try exerted on Francesco, I presented him one, 
and persuaded him to take his place again beside 
me. 
“ Were all the Moors destroyed, then, at this 
time?” I asked. 

“No,” he answered ; “ Ebin ben Tabor only 
ruled over the eastern part of the island, and here 
the people made themselves independent ; but on 
the west side, between Foria and Punto del Im- 
peratore, ruled another Moorish king, whose name 
I have forgotten now. When he heard what had 
happened at Monte Tabor, he resolved to root 
out the whole Christian population of the island, 
in order to put an end at once to the conflict be- 
tween the two races. Frightful were the cruel- 
ties which were practiced. Rapine and slaughter 
were the order of the day, and from all sides of 
the island the inhabitants fled in their boats, to 
escape the fate that awaited them. But on the 


sea, too, they were pursued by the galleys of 
the Saracens. Then the Sorrentines plucked up 
courage, when they heard that one of the Moor- 
ish kings had been killed. In the night-time they 
collected their fleets, and, on the next morning, 
landed with a hundred galleys near Monte di San 
Angelo, on the south side of the island, whence 
they marched toward Foria. 

“ When the Moorish king saw how strong the 
Christians were, he drew back toward Casamic- 
ciola, where he thought he should be better able 
to defend himself; but two Sorrentine galleys, 
with armed men, had already landed in the 
night, and, when he reached the spot where now 
the Church of the Holy Antonius stands, he saw 
the lances flashing in the valley by Casamicciola, 
and comprehended that he had an enemy also in 
his rear. Hemmed in between the two armies, 
he had nothing left but to throw himself into the 
ravine near Casamicciola, for these narrow, rocky 
gorges could be defended by a couple of hundred 
men against ten times their number. This the 
leaders of the Christian armies knew well enough, 
and therefore contented themselves with encamp- 
ing out in the valley there before the ravine, in or- 
der to wait quietly till hunger should compel the 
Saracens to surrender. They only stationed a 
few outposts on the heights about the ravine, and 
thence could plainly see the Saracens down be- 
low them lighting their watch-fires and sharpen- 
ing their sabers, as if they were resolved, with 
the courage of despair, to force their way through 
the Christian ranks. The latter kept, day and 
night, a watchful eye on the foe, and the Chris- 
tian leaders, for six full days, never stirred from 
their posts. During all this time nothing was 
heard or seen of the Moors. The smoke no 
longer rose from their watch-fires, their fuel be- 
ing apparently exhausted, and, as it was known 
that they had had with them hardly more than 
one day’s rations when they entered the gorge, 
it seemed exceedingly strange that they had not 
long since surrendered. The guards, too, above 
on the heights, sent word that they could no 
longer see anything of the enemy, since a dense 
white veil, as of rising vapors, covered the whole 
bottom of the valley. Then on the seventh 
night, just as the moon was going down, there 
was heard, reverberating through all the rocks, 
a deep, resounding clang. It was as if a trum- 
pet of the most resonant brass had blared a call 
to battle; and so strong was the tone that the 
Christians, who slept on their shields in full ar- 
mor, started up in wild confusion. Just as the 
bewildered ranks, still dumb with sleep, were be- 
ginning to form, came a second time the crash- 
ing blast, and it seemed to many as if it came 
from the stone on Monte Tabor. 

All thought the enemy were about to break 
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forth from the gorge, and the more so that there 
was heard from within it a fearful clangor as of 
clashing arms, and the Christian army prepared 
to meet the onset. But hardly had they ranged 
themselves in order of battle, when the blast 
pealed for the third time, and now there was no 
longer any doubt whence it came. Like a mon- 
strous wave of sound, it rang forth from the stone 
on Monte Tabor, with a deep thunder, as if the 
hills were lifted up from their very foundations, 
rolled away underground, and, while the earth 
trembled and quaked, so that horses and men 
tumbled headlong, a seething torrent, enveloped 
in white vapors, and hurrying with it stones and 
trees, burst forth from the gorge, so that the 
Christian forces were obliged to save themselves 
by wild flight in all directions. It is the same 
stream which still flows past Casamicciola, and 
on which are the hot baths. The whole night 
through there were heard from the ravine noises 
as of clashing weapons; yet, by degrees, they 
became fainter and fainter, and toward day- 
break, when the earthquake was over, all be- 
came strangely still. No bird sang, no breath 
stirred; but out of the ravine men saw strange, 
white phantoms, as of horses and riders, with 
the glimmering morning light, rise high in air 
and spread over the island, floating out south- 
ward over the sea, as if they were the spirits 
of the unbelievers taking flight to their home. 
When the sun at noon shone down with its 
full strength into the gorge, a few of the bold- 
est ventured in to see what had become of the 
Moors. They followed its windings till they stood 
before a steep wall of rock. Here a boiling-hot 
spring burst out of the hill; of the Moors, how- 
ever, not the slightest trace was to be seen, only 
every now and then, deep within the bowels of 
the mountain, was heard a clang as of clashing 
weapons, and that is heard up to this very hour. 
When they Came back out of the gorge, the out- 
posts on the heights announced that Vesuvius 
was wrapped in smoke and vapor, and, when 
evening came on, the lava-streams shone brighter 
than the setting sun. On that night many thou- 
sands perished on the other side of the gulf, and 
the Sorrentines were obliged, therefore, to hast- 
en home to protect their possessions, else they 
might, perhaps, have subjugated the island, so 
that we should only have gained Christian rulers 
instead of Saracen. Since that day there has 
never happened an earthquake here on the isl- 
_and, or any important eruption of Vesuvius, with- 
out our hearing the sound from the stone. There- 
fore we call it the ‘singing-stone,’ and that was 
why I wished that neither I nor my children 
might ever hear its voice.” 

Here Francesco closed his narrative, laid the 
saddle on the ass, and made ready to go. I, how- 


ever, asked, “Can one really, then, hear the noise 
of weapons, that you talk of, in the ravine, Fran- 
cesco ?” 

“Can one hear it?” hecried ; “ay, as plainly 
as I hear you speak. That’s why we call it the 
‘Glen of the Clash of Arms.’” 
¢ “ITs it far from here?” 

“No, not at all, If we ride back over Monte 
Oliveiri, we can reach it in half an hour.” 

“ Why have you never told me of it before?” 

“Ah!” replied Francesco, “the strangers read 
so much and yet know so little; but they always 
think they know so much, they have a right to 
laugh at those who are really much wiser.” 

Whether this remark was aimed at me or at 
strangers in general, I will not undertake to de- 
cide; meantime I made a note of it for future 
use, and resolved never again to smile at the com- 
munications of my guide. Along enchanting 
wood-paths, now past bright chestnut-groves, now 
through thickets of myrtle and broom, our way 
led back to Casamicciola. Here Francesco halted 
not far from the new baths, steered the ass to the 
left and drove him toward a ravine, where the 
old baths still stand, in picturesque ruins, tapes- 
tried with a thick growth of ivy, brambles, and 
ferns. Here I had to dismount from the ass, 
which was given into the care of a young fellow 
whom we had brought with us from Casamicci- 
ola, and we now began on foot our wanderings 
through the enchanted gorge. 

At first this presented nothing remarkable. 
There were rugged walls of rock on both sides, 
while in the center flowed a small brook, which, 
from the numberless stones, large and small, 
which covered its bed, looked very much as if 
in winter it might change into a furious torrent. 
But gradually the gorge, as it narrowed, took on 
the most fantastic forms and outlines. Strange, 
jagged masses of rock, overgrown with maid- 
enhair and bear’s-foot, hung down over us, huge 
ferns thrust themselves forward here and there, 
gigantic fig-cactuses swayed high up on the 
brink of the gorge over our heads, and now and 
then a century-plant lifted up its great candela- 
brum-shaped head of blossoms, while its leaves 
protruded rigidly, like blue-green sword-blades, 
out of the clefts in the rock. Brown and gray 
salamanders glided right and left over the moist 
surface of the stones ; a solitary startled bat from 
time to time flitted past overhead ; and in the run- 
let at our feet tumbled an endless multitude of 
monstrous, green-spotted frogs, whose noisy con- 
cert abruptly ceased as often as we turned an 
angle of the ravine. Suddenly I saw one of them 
come floating belly upward. “It is cooked,” said 
Francisco, and flung it aside with his foot. I 
bent down and held my finger in the water, but 
drew it out again as quickly—the water was 
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almost scalding hot. Now I laughed no longer, 
for the ravine began to take on a more uncanny 
character. The green vegetation ceased, and, in 
the broken, dusky light which came down through 
the narrow slit above, I saw wonderful reddish- 
gray, slimy fungi, from which warm water was 
dripping down. The air grew hotter and hotter,» 
the banks of the stream narrower and more slip- 
pery, the streak of light above ever narrower, 
and at last was wholly hidden by a tangled growth 
of ivy, ferns, roses, brambles, and a profusion of 
strange creeping plants, unknown to me, which 
hung down in rank festoons, that seemed to in- 
hale the warm, moist air with delight. At last 
the pass became so narrow that the brook com- 
pletely filled it, and we were obliged to spring 
from stone to stone in constant danger of plung- 
ing our feet into the hot water. 

I stopped a moment to get breath, and Fran- 
cesco said, with a peculiar smile, “ Do you under- 
stand now, Eccellenza, why so few strangers in- 
quire for the ‘Glen of the Clash of Arms’? I 
have brought here over a hundred, but most of 
them had enough when half-way in.” 

“Ts there any danger?” 

“ Only that the goats browsing up above there 
might loosen a bit of rock from the brink with 
their feet ; but why should we happen to be just 
under it? Once in a while, too, a block comes 
down of its own accord, but one must be partic- 
ularly unlucky to get hit. Only, follow close at 
my heels.” 

We went, perhaps, fifty paces farther, and 
now the passage grew so narrow that I thought 
we should stick fast in it. Involuntarily I pressed 
my hand against the wall at my side—it was so 
hot that I burned myself. At this moment the 
darkness, the desolation, the heat, and the whole 
weird surroundings awoke in me a strange thrill 
of horror. It seemed to me as if the mountain 
must close upon us, and I was on the point of 
turning about, when at the same instant Fran- 
cesco called to me: “ Now we are on the spot! 
Give me your hand, Eccellenza!” 

I grasped the hand of my guide, who had 
climbed up some feet higher, and through a cleft, 
which was not more than wide enough for a 
man barely to squeeze in, he drew me up to 
him. Here the passage widened to an almost 
circular chamber, which was surrounded on all 
sides by steep, almost vertical, rocky walls, but 
possessed a beauty which I shall never forget. 
The sun shone strongly down from above and 
lighted up a display of color which far excelled 
anything my pen can describe or the pencil of a 
painter represent. It seemed as if the rocks 
were all around overlaid with the most splendid 
malachite, through whose emerald-green surface 
strayed milk-white veins, which below formed 


the strangest stalactitic semblances of faces and 
of beasts. In several places great spots showed 
themselves, which from ochre-red passed through 
all the shades of brown almost to an asphalt 
black, from which again the malachite shone out 
with a metallic brilliancy as if it had been ground 
to the finest polish. Over the whole trickled a 
thin film of water, which oozed from numerous 
pores in the rock, and a nearer examination 
showed me that each of the brown spots indi- 
cated one of the hot-water springs, which called 
forth a continuous hanging of emerald-green 
alge, while the milk-white veins in all probabil- 
ity consisted of carbonate of lime, deposited by 
the water. Incessantly all around us sounded a 
vibrating tone as of far-off trumpet-peals, which 
seemed to issue forth from the mountain, and I 
conceived, at the first moment, that the trickling 
and running of the many springs produced the 
sound, which was strengthened again by the 
reverberation from the encircling walls of rock. 

All at once the noise burst forth louder than 
ever before, and as I turned about I discovered 
behind me an opening, out of which the peculiar 
tones seemed to stream forth. It lay, perhaps, 
from two to three feet higher than the spot where 
we stood ; it had a vaulted roof, from which hung 
down wonderful white and green stalactites, and 
about its entrance played faint, whitish clouds, 
which gained in strength and density as often as 
the tones came in swelling force from the moun- 
tain. This seemed to occur at definite intervals, 
and keeping a sort of time; but, when such a 
crisis, as I might call it, occurred, the tones be- 
came almost rhythmical, and to the measure of 
this rhythm the hot vapors were expelled from 
the opening almost precisely as is the steam from 
a locomotive in motion. At one moment the 
column of vapor was strong, and then took on 
shapes which, with a little fancy, might easily be 
conceived to be human forms, hovefing aloft to 
the dark-blue streak above our heads; at the 
next its force became weaker, and the cloud rose 
like a curtain up the warm wall of rock, was con- 
densed above, and then fell in a fine spray, on 
which the sunbeams played with sevenfold rain- 
bow brilliance. 

I gazed in admiring wonder at this strange 
play of the powers of the mountain, but Fran- 
cesco said in a tone of indifference, “This we 
call the gate of the Moor-king, because here he 
went in when the Christians were pursuing him.” 

“ Impossible !” 

“How can you doubt it?” cried Francesco, 
with jealous zeal. “Not a single one of the 
Moors came back out of the ravine, where they 
had been shut in—riders, horses, and weapons. 
When the Christians on the next noon searched 
this gorge, they found not a single hoof-nail ; all 
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was empty and cleared, and the only change that 
showed itself was that the mountain still held 
open the door, through which they had all gone 

“But we hear nothing at all of the clash of 
arms?” I suggested. 

“No. From this spot we hear, inside there, 
only trumpets,” replied Francesco. “Therefore 
we call the place where we stand the Grotto of 
the Trumpet. If we wish to hear the clash of 
arms, we must go into the mountain.” 

“Into the mountain?” cried I, and fell back 
a step. 

“Yes, into the mountain,” said Francesco, 
with imperturbable gravity. “It is not so dan- 
gerous as it looks. The opening of the cavern 
leads into a low, narrow passage, which extends, 
God knows how deep, into the mountain! Some 
years ago an Englishman went in—he never 
came back again.” 

“ And yet we are to go?” 

“Yes, why not? We will not, like him, try 
to find the end of the passage, and I have often 
been in. As soon as one is in ten steps beyond 
the entrance of the cavern, one can hear the 
clash of arms, and there’s no danger at all in it. 
Your clothes will only get a little spotted by the 
lime-water, and, if anything happens, I will draw 
you out immediately.” 

With these words Francesco loosened his 
long red sash, and made fast one end of it about 
my body. I must honestly confess that at this 
moment I felt no pleasure at all in penetrating 
deeper into the mysteries of the mountain; but 
the knot was already tied, and I was ashamed to 
untie it. At the same instant, Francesco, with 
one spring, was up in the entrance of the cavern, 
and immediately after I stood beside him. 

What a singular feeling, as, blinded by the 
darkness, with groping hands and reluctant feet, 
I felt my way along the uncanny tunnel, in which 
the hot vapors met me in smiting blasts! A shiver 
passed through me; I thought I felt icy drops 
falling on my back; and, when I had advanced 
some eight or ten paces, I discovered that this 
feeling was no illusion of the senses. The water 
which dripped from the roof of the cavern was 
really as cold as the vapor was hot, and, as I 
groped my way forward in the darkness, I felt, 
to my astonishment, that the rocky walls also 
were as cold as ice. Just then Francesco stood 
still, and said, “ Listen!” 

I know not how I shall describe the feeling 
that thrilled through me. It was a mingling of 
fear, astonishment, doubt, and curiosity. Far 
away, as if it came from the remotest extremity 
of the cavern, I heard at first a light, muffled 
roll of trumpets advancing toward us. Then it 
sounded louder, clearer, sharper. But, just as I 


thought I could, so to speak, grasp the sound in 
my hands, it ceased; and now came, in quick 
succession, with a clang that reverberated through 
the solid walls, ten or twelve sharp blows, as of 
naked swords smiting upon each other, or as the 
noise of steel chisels hammering the flinty walls. 
Then all was still, so utterly still that I could 
count each drop of water that fell down from the 
roof upon the floor of the cavern ; then sounded 
again the far-off muffled tones of trumpets, came 
nearer, were succeeded by the clash of arms, and, 
as this ceased, I could mark with more distinct- 
ness how the hot vapors were driven, but with 
greater force than at other times. This was re- 
peated ten or twelve times. Then I insisted 
with Francesco upon going immediately out. A 
feeling came over me that we were sitting like 
helpless lumps of clay in the blowpipe of a 
mighty giant, who had only to breathe to hurl 
us, crushed flat, against the farthest wall of the 
mountain. 

“Now,” began Francesco, when we stood 
once more in the Grotto di Tamburo, “what say 
you now?” 

“ What do you think about the Englisiman ee 
I asked. al 

“TI think,” replied Francesco, “that, aecord- 
ing to his obstinate English nature, he kepqZeing 
farther and farther into the mountain, ra aN 
last he stumbled on the Moorish outposts, hy 
then in all probability cut off his head.” : 

“Very possibly,” I said; “but I am inclined - 
to think that in his English obstinacy he kept 
going forward till in the darkness he fell into 
some fissure or hole, so that the whole of Epo- 
meo serves as his tombstone. I believe the same 
of the Moors, Perishing with hunger and tor- 
mented with thirst, they sought in every nook 
and corner for some way out. Then they dis- 
covered this cavern, crept in, and—came to 
grief.” 

“Eccellenza, how can you be so foolish?” 
cried Francesco, with a laugh that was flung back 
in right uncanny fashion from the walls of the 
grotto. “To a single man it might happen so; 
but not to a whole army, with horses and armor, 
Besides, didn’t you hear the clash of arms ?” 

“Yes, to be sure,” answered I. “The more 
that I think of it, the more probable it seems to 
me that they are sitting in there yet. Poor Eng- 
lishman !” 

“ Poveretto!” cried Francesco, with a sym- 
pathetic shrug of the shoulders. “ What busi- 
ness had he in there? If he had only come out 
again, we should have heard strange things. He 
certainly saw the mago that night.” 

“‘ The mago of Monte Tabor?” 

“No,” said Francesco, “not that one, but 
him of Foria, who belonged to the Moors here. 
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It was he who opened the mountain to them and 
made a way of escape for them in their extremity. 
There are old people in Casamicciola who have 
seen him.” 

“ Where, pray?” 

“ Here, in the gorge, on their way home from 
their vineyards,” replied Francesco. “Did not 
you notice the little rocky paths, which lead up 
the broad side of the gorge? They are short 
cuts for those who live on the mountain, when 
they wish to get down quickly to Casamicciola, 
They do not like to use these paths after sun- 
down, for they are steep and difficult; but at 
times it so happens that one does use them, and 
then whoever meets the mago is compelled, by 
an irresistible impulse, to follow him. In this 
way several people have disappeared from Casa- 
micciola, without any one’s ever having discov- 
ered any traces of them again. Did not you see 
the picture of the Holy Virgin which was nailed 
to the rocky wall just by the corner we came 
round? It is put up to prevent the mago’s 


dragging his victims any farther, for, if they are 
able to call upon her, his power is broken. Just 
as little dares he pass the lamp which every 
evening is lighted under her image.” 

“ How does he look?” asked I. 

“ He is an old Moor; goes bent with age, and 
supports himself on a white staff, on which are 


branded magical characters and hieroglyphics. 
His clothing is gray, like the rock ; his beard white 
as the vapor that rises out of the gate of the 
Moor-king, and he himself is so shrunken, with- 
ered, and meager that he must be many thousand 
years old. Yet it is seldom that any one meets 
him, for he only comes out into the ravine when 
the stone on Monte Tabor first sounds, and woe 
then to any who find themselves in the gorge!” 

“Why so?” 

“You see, Eccellenza,” Francesco went on, 
with unbroken gravity, “it is all connected in 
this way : An understanding exists between Ebin 
ben Tabor, out yonder by the strand, and the 
Moor-king of Foria, here in the Glen of the 
Clashing Arms. Both strive to approach each 
other through the interior of the mountain, in 
order at last to unite; for, if the two kings 
with their magos meet, Epomeo itself will not 
be able to withstand their joint incantations, 
but will burst in pieces like a nutshell. There- 
fore they toil day and night; and the sound 
that we heard is certainly not the clash of weap- 
ons, for they will not fight with each other; but 
is the sound of the tools with which they under- 
mine the mountain, in order one day to join each 
other. By their restless turmoil, however, they 
often excite the anger of the spirits of the moun- 
tain. When these arouse themselves to drive out 
the others, the stone on Monte Tabor sounds to 


warn the Moors in the mountain, and then the 
mago of Foria comes out into the gorge to see if 
the Christian army is gone. Then the Moors 
water their horses in the interior of the mountain, 
and all the wells and springs here on the island 
are lowered and dried up by it; but if the stone 
sounds a second time—and that it never does 
unless the uttermost powers of the mountain are 
in motion—then the infidel hosts within the 
mountain are hard pressed, as once they were by 
the Christians, and in wild flight they fling them- 
selves out of the gate of the Moor-king, and once 
more fill the ravine with horses and riders. Only 
when the spirits of the mountain become quiet 
do they retire within again, and so it will go on 
until the two kings have joined each other; but 
then frightful calamities will follow, so that the 
inhabitants of Ischia will have to fly from their 
island-home, as once before they did, many thou- 
sand years ago.” 

Here Francesco was silent, and I felt myself 
sensibly relieved ; for the gorge grew wider again, 
flowers and shrubs reappeared, God’s sun shone 
over our heads; it was as if there lay behind us, 
there within the mountain, some fearful thing 
from which we were happily escaped. 

Outside, by the old baths, stood our common- 
place long-eared friend ; and, as upon his back I 
rode along the way to La Piccola Sentinella, I 
said, jestingly, “It is a warm piece of work which 
the Moors within the mountain there have under- 
taken.” 

“Warm! Then you do not know that the 
mountain constantly breathes out cold air?” 
asked Francesco, quite surprised. “Don’t you 
know the cavern near where you live?” 

“What cavern?” 

“Why, La Fondesa, or the ‘ Breathing-hole 
of the Moors,’ as we call it. Have you never been 
there?” 

I was obliged once more to confess my igno- 
rance, and Francesco said : 

“ Let us ride down there ; it is quite close by ; 
and then you will have seen all the places which 
strangers generally do not get sight of, because we 
do not wish to alarm them with what might hap- 
pen if the dark scheming of the Moors should 
succeed.” 

With these words he put the ass to his usual 
jog-trot, and, singing the while the praises of the 
Holy Restituta, drove him past La Piccola Sen- 
tinella and Casa di Riva, till by Casa Sperone we 
turned down a narrow path, which led in the di- 
rection of the fisher’s hamlet, Lacco. The way 
was, at first, hemmed in by vineyard-hedges and 
stone-walls; soon, however, on the right, there 
began to rise a lava-wall, and on this grew, here 
and there, great, rank tufts of maidenhair, which 
waved in the wind on their delicate, shining, 
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black stems. The farther we rode forward, and 
the steeper the rock became, so much the more 
frequent became these green tufts, which pre- 
sented themselves like little oases on the sun- 
burned, dry, and dusty lava-surface. Suddenly 
Francesco stopped the ass, made me dismount, 
and led me to one of the tufts. He bent aside 
the rank stalks of the fern, and now I saw that at 
their base grew a remarkable, metallic-blue plant, 
whose leaves were rolled up and fringed at the 
tip, like a scarf wound together for a turban. 

“ This plant we call ‘Za speranza de’ mori,’” 
said he. “ Now feel down by the stem.” 

I pushed my hand down into the soft green, 
which was rounded like a bird’s nest, and per- 
. ceived a mild, moist warmth which streamed up 
around the plant. 

At the same moment, Francesco, with a strong 
jerk, tore away all the green, and a light, white 
vapor rose from the rock on the spot where it 
grew. 

“You see,” said he, “there are more than a 
thousand such warm holes on this rocky surface, 
and I only show you this, because the place I 
shall now lead you to will seem so much the 
stranger.” 

With these words, he tied the ass to a tree 
by the wayside, went some twenty steps farther 
down, and opened a vineyard-door, which stood 


on a spot where the brown lava-rocks were joined 


by a wall. We entered a well-tilled vineyard, 
which seemed to offer nothing remarkable, and 
approached with quick steps a gigantic mass of 
rock, which had in its midst a little wooden gate. 
Francesco opened it and bade me enter. I did 
so, but at the same instant there met me so icy 
cold a current of air as to give me a shock al- 
most amounting to pain. 

“ Have no fear,” said he.’ “ It is only at first, 
when one comes out of the hot sun on the road. 
The rocks will not come down on us.” 

I followed his exhortation with reluctance, for 
over my head hung a chaos of huge masses of 
rock, crossed this way and that by furrows and 
rents, while farther on the cave lost itself ina 
darkness that swallowed up everything. Fran- 
cesco grasped my hand and drew me on almost 
by force, for at every step that I took I felt the 
ice-cold air rush against me in broken puffs, as 
if it came out of bellows. 

Suddenly my guide stood still, and said : 

“ Give me the paper.” 

At first I did not understand what he would 
be at, but I drew a number of the “Italia” out 
of my pocket and handed it to him. 

He struck a match, lighted the paper, and 
now I saw that we stood close on the brink of 
a yawning abyss, beyond which wild, jagged 
masses of rock towered upward. He flung the 


paper down, and, like a burning torch, it lighted 
up the gulf, sinking deeper and deeper, till at last 
it looked like a faintly twinkling star. Suddenly 
it flared up, as if it had kindled a whole stratum 
of inflammable air. I heard a faint explosion, and 
two seconds later the black ashes, lighted up by 
countless glimmering sparks, eddied and circled 
about our heads. 

“Do you see?” said Francesco. “That we 
call ‘7’ respiro det mor.’ Now can you doubt 
that they are still living in the mountain ?” 


Such were Francesco’s wondrous communi- 
cations on the last evening that I spent on the 
glorious and (by me) never-to-be-forgotten isle. 
Much else besides had I learned from him ; many 
a wild region, many a dizzy chasm, many a torn 
and splintered crater had we visited together, and 
with every spot he had connected one or another 
legend, which, beneath its quaint or fantastic 
garb, almost always concealed this or that deep 
natural ground. Often afterward I thought of 
collecting these legends and binding them in yet 
closer connection with the wonders of nature in 
Ischia; but the years ran by, and what on the 
spot had seemed fragrant, richly-colored moun- 
tain-flowers, shriveled and withered away like 
the blossoms in a tourist's album, so that at last 
I half forgot them. Then a kind fortune sent me 
once more to this enchanting region, and, hardly 
had I set foot on the sunny strand of Casamic- 
ciola, before I made inquiries after my old friend 
and guide Francesco. It is a common experi- 
ence that one does not find again the same joy- 
ous face one left behind. This or that unlooked- 
for change has taken place, and here it was of a 
mournful nature. Francesco had lost his pretty, 
young wife on that very day. I was obliged, 
therefore, during the first days to roam the isl- 
and alone, which I could do the more easily that 
it was well known to me from my former stay. 

Thus it happened that one evening I was 
sauntering homeward from the town of Ischia. 
Over the long-extinct volcano, Eremate, I was 
making my way down into the narrow valley by 
Montagnone, in order by this course to reach 
home. I had wandered over the so-called Arso, 
i. e., over the desolate, naked lava-fields, which 
on the northeast side of the island stretch quite 
out into the sea, and now was on the point of 
climbing Monte Notaro, which, although itself 
an old crater, yet is covered with bright-green 
chestnut-woods and fragrant myrtle-groves, a 
striking contrast to Arso, whose coal-black sur- 
face supports only golden-yellow broom and nu- 
merous broad-topped pines, which, by great art 
and enormous labor, grow up out of holes which 
have been hewed in the flinty substance of the 
lava. 
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It was a mild spring evening toward the end 
of April. The bells of Casamicciola, of Ischia, 
and of Foria, had long since sounded for the 
Ave, and, on the other side of the mighty Epo- 
meo chain, Piejo, Fontana, and Serrara had an- 
swered with fainter tones. From the summit of 
Monte Notaro I could see the red evening clouds 
reflected with feebler color in the sea by Foria, 
and out yonder over the gulf by Procida clear 
and white rose the full moon, and flung a silver 
streak across the water. All was so still, so sin- 
gularly still; even the evening breeze, which about 
this hour sweeps over the island, seemed to have 
gone to rest; and among the lofty tops of the 
chestnuts one heard only the light humming of 
the zampanas, the mosquitoes of the island, who, 
on this evening, preferred their wedding-dance 
in the air of summer warmth to the embittered 
war which at other times they wage with the 
population of the island. The moon rose higher 
and higher ; but the higher it rose the more pro- 
foundly the stillness seemed to settle down upon 
the island, and in the sheen of the moon, reflected 
by the glassy smooth gulf, I saw distinctly the 
white column of vapor rising upward from Monte 
Tabor, like an airy palm that unfolded its leafy 
crown on all sides, only it seemed to me denser 
than usual, and, in spite of the enervating warmth 
that like a moist veil hung over hill and valley, 
I'resolved to stroll thither in order to see it near 
at hand. By mountain-paths, over steep slopes, 
and through winding passes I reached, quite dis- 
solved with heat, the little grove of oaks where I 
had rested with Francesco, and, as I stretched 
myself on the soft carpet of moss, I recalled 
vividly the evening on which he had told me his 
simple-hearted stories of the Moors, who sat im- 
prisoned in the bowels of the mountain. In a 
strange, almost inexplicable fashion every detail, 
each little feature of his narrative, rose again in 
my memory as if called up by the harmony in 
which the whole stood with my surroundings. 
All was so still! The moonlight fell on one side 
of the grove, glancing in through the foliage of 
the oaks, and, lighting up their black, gnarled 
branches, threw long paths of light between 
their stems, while far away in the background 
the stone on Monte Tabor stood out in sharp re- 
lief against the soft, milk-white horizon. Below 
in the depths murmured the little mountain- 
stream. The spring flowers exhaled an almost 
stifling perfume, and, while leaning comfortably 
against one of the moss-clad lava-blocks, I gazed 
out upon the sea, moonlight, play of waves, and 
light evening clouds melted into one another, so 
that, lulled by the soft, murmuring plash of the 
gurgling brook, I found myself in that transition 
state in which one knows not whether he dreams 
or wakes, 


Suddenly there came a clang—to this hour I 
know not whence—but it was a sound that made 
me leap to my feet and look around in all direc- 
tions. The air had become sultry—almost hot ; 
it seemed to exert a suffocating pressure; all at 
once the leaves rustled over my head. The birds 
that had gone to rest in the tops of the oak-trees 
flew confusedly hither and thither, and yet not 
the slightest breeze was stirring. One might al- 
most have believed that a mighty hand had shak- 
en the roots of the trees deep underground and 
made their tops to quiver. A fear came over me 
which I could not explain ; it was as if I had felt 
something glide under me in my sleep, and with 
a few bounds I was out on the road that leads 
past the “ Stone of the Moors ” on Monte Tabor. 
As I came out here into the clear moonlight, 
with every object brightly lighted on all sides of 
me, and the white houses of Casamicciola in the 
distance, I could hardly help laughing at my sud- 
den fright, the more so that the sound in the air 
might very well have been made by one of the 
great conch-shells on which the vineyard-keep- 
ers on the mountains blow at evening, as the 
cow-horn is blown on Alpine meadows. By de- 
grees I felt myself so firnfly convinced of this 
that I strolled on quite at my ease through the 
thick myrtle shrubbery, where the enchanted 
princess had as yet sown no flowers. 

All at once I heard a loud, clear, crashing 
peal. It sounded—ay, it is hard to say how— 
but perhaps I shall come nearest to the truth 
when I say that it sounded as if the mountain 
wind blew deep under the earth, through one of 
the narrowest rocky fissures, as into a horn. 
The sound came after a singularly incorporeal 
fashion, not from before, not from behind ; it was 
as if forced forth out of the earth itself, just as 
with us the cracking ice groans in a still winter 
night, only that this sound was incomparably 
fuller and more powerful. Involuntarily I turned 
myself about toward the stone on Monte Tabor. 
In the clear moonlight it seemed to me as if it 
rocked, so that I saw it move its threatening 
arms to and fro, but at the next instant it was 
completely enveloped in the white vapors, which, 
now stronger than ever before, rose up out of 
the funnel-shaped hollow on the summit of the 
mountain. Seized with a sudden dread, I quick- 
ened my steps, and soon reached the friendly 
gardens of Casamicciola, where all seemed to 
breathe such peace and security that I was al- 
most ashamed of my rapid walk. On the public 
square stood young and old in quiet gossip, and 
at the baths they were busily engaged in putting 
everything in order for the approaching season. 
‘The careless confidence, the perfect quiet, which 
pervaded everything, were more than sufficient 
to banish the uncomfortable impression I had 
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received in the grove of oaks, and, as my road 
led directly past the Glen of the Clashing Arms, 
I resolved to go a little way into it, to convince 
myself whether anything unusual was going on 
there. I was the more strengthened in this pur- 
pose, that since my former visit an essential 
change had occurred in the place, looking to- 
ward its civilization. It had plainly been “ dis- 
covered” by one or another Englishman who 
had of come to grief in it, and now, in gratitude, 
had taken care that it should be treated in ac- 
cordance with its merits, so as even, perhaps, 
with time to find a place in the red hand-books 
beside the Grotto del Cane and the Blue Grotto 
of Capri. Accordingly, the great stones had been 
removed from the bed of the stream, the stream 
itself regulated, and the path on the bank, as far 
as was possible, smoothed and graded, and pro- 
vided with benches for the accommodation of the 
guests at the baths. The whole looked so tame 
and subdued that only a couple of lanterns seemed 
wanting to place the gorge on a level with most 
of the crooked streets of Casamicciola. 

The path still followed the course of the 
stream, and I wandered on as far as the old 
Madonna without noticing anything else than 
that the quantity of water in the brook seemed 
somewhat greater than usual, which might well 
proceed from the copious showers of the last 
few days. Beside the Madonna I stood still, and 
thought of turning back. Presently I saw above, 
where the gorge made an angle, something white 
fluttering in the mist, that seemed to me like one 
of the veils which the well-to-do women of Ischia 
wear on the great feast-days. I went slowly to- 
ward the angle, and now I saw quite plainly a 
figure whisk round the corner at the point where 
the gorge grew narrower and the path ceased. 
This awakened my curiosity, and, without giving 
myself a thought of the consequences, I followed 
it as far as the next corner, and peered into the 
narrow cleft, which on one side was brightly 
lighted by the moonbeams. It was still a long 
stretch to the next turn of the gorge, but yet I 
thought I saw quite distinctly just at this turn a 
form which beckoned to me. I went some steps 
forward, and forthwith it had vanished. I stood 
still, and now it showed itself again, very plainly 
beckoning with the hand. I felt in a strange 
mood, but yet the gorge did not seem to me to 
have the same grewsome, awe-inspiring character 
as when I last visited it with Francesco. Per- 
haps it was because the full moon stood directly 
over it; perhaps it had other grounds—I do not 
know—but suddenly there seized me a strange, 
deep longing to plunge into the inmost recesses 
of the rocky solitude, to listen to the trickling 
of the mountain-springs, and to hear again the 
clashing weapons of the enchanted Moors. Be- 


sides, the ravine had in the moonlight a peculiarly 
tender, I might almost say ethereal beauty, which 
wonderfully attracted and enthralled me. The 
numerous creeping plants, high over my head, 
looked in the uncertain moonlight like all sorts 
of fantastic flourishes in endless, intertwining 
arabesques. The thin film of water from the 
warm springs on the walls flashed like silver, 
with a playing, quivering motion, and the light 
vapors which fluttered in faint cloud-fleeces over 
the gorge seemed, like dancing elves, to hover, 
poised, and float slowly away, now transforming 
themselves into dazzling white cloud-flowers ; 
now, when they struck against the higher, cooler 
parts of the wall, metamorphosed into a silver 
rain that glanced and sparkled in the moonlight. 
Moreover, it seemed as if I heard now and then 
soft, floating tones, which strongly attracted me, 
and drew me after them farther and farther. At 
last the ravine was completely covered above 
with the gay web of creeping plants, so that the 
moonbeams could only rarely and sparingly steal 
through and light a few spots on the wall, which 
then looked like faintly shimmering lamps on the 
black-stone ground, while the brown fungi took 
on singular, outlandish shapes that looked like 
the heads of Moors with fez and turban peering 
forth from the mountain. Nevertheless, I//felt 
no fear; it seemed to me, on the contrary, asf 
it would be an easy and happy death if the } 

should close, or if a stone from above sh 

crush me, and, listening to the soft, pur 


where the path turned upward to open into the‘ 
so-called trumpet grotto. There must have been 
steps hewed into the ascent which led up thither, 
for, as I again turned a corner, I saw quite plainly 
that a young Ischian maiden, in bright garments, 
but this time with a kerchief about her head, 
was in the act of mounting the steps, to disap- 
pear the next moment within the grotto. Had I 
felt the least fear, this would have been enough 
to dispel it wholly, and I smiled at the thought 
how disconcerted she would be when she saw 
that she was not alone in the ravine, for, that it 
was a young woman who had come to fetch 
water from one of the warm springs, I doubted 
not for a moment. 

Just as I set my feet on the first steps, I be- 
came aware of a mighty rolling, droning sound 
within the rocks. It resembled the trumpet- 
peal which I have already described, only im- 
measurably stronger—the solid rocks seemed to 
tremble before it. With eager curiosity I swung 
myself up, and with a spring was above in the 
opening which led into the grotto. I looked 
about me in amazement—it was empty. The 
moon shone cold and bright, the hot springs 
trickled and ran, but nothing living was to be 
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seen. Out of the gate of the Moor-king the 
clouds rolled thick, in wave after wave, were 
pressed down by the weight of the colder air, 
and then gathered themselves in a moonlit pillar 
of cloud in the farther part of the grotto, which 
they almost entirely filled. 

Astounded and perplexed, I gazed about me. 
So distinctly had I expected to see a human form 
that its absence awakened in me a peculiar thrill 
of awe—through the gate of the Moor-king she 
could not possibly have vanished. Then a wail- 
ing, long-drawn, but muffled sound was borne 
upon the air. It seemed as if the flinty rocks 
were bursting, but I knew it at once—it was the 
stone on Monte Tabor. At the same instant 
came the droning sound within the mountain. 
It was no longer a trumpet-peal, it was the roll 
of thunder that crashed within them, and, as I 
sprang back in terror, it seemed as if the firm 
rock swayed under my feet. An icy blast of 
wind bore down from above through the grotto. 
It scattered the pillars of cloud and hurled them 
in billows upon me; but it scattered them not 
wholly. Far in the background of the grotto 
stood a meager, withered, and shrunken form, 
with wild, disheveled beard, with long, ice-gray 
locks, that fluttered about the sunken features, 
and with snow-white staff, which he brandished 
threateningly toward me. 

I uttered a cry of terror, but it was com- 
pletely drowned in the bellowing uproar which at 
the same instant burst forth from the gate of the 
Moor-king. A snow-white mass of vapor, as 
from the mouth of a cannon, followed imme- 
diately after. The ground trembled under my 
feet, stones and earth hailed down about me. I 
heard an all-piercing scream, then another bel- 
lowing, thundering crash; then it seemed as if 
the rocky walls in swaying undulations were clos- 
ing above me, and, without knowing what I did, 
I sprang down and fled headlong as fast as my 
feet could bear me. How far and how long I 
ran, Iknownot. Everything danced and whirled 
past me in the moonlight, as if there were no- 
thing fixed, nothing steadfast longer. I felt a 
stinging pain in my feet as I stood in the hot 
water, but I paid no heed toit. Forward I shot, 
with the terrible consciousness that behind me I 
had the scalding column of steam, and that the 
gorge might close before me, if the earthquake 
should increase in violence. 

At last I saw the blinking of the Madonna’s 
lamp. I knew that here a footpath led up to the 
right, and in a trice I climbed up it, running, 
creeping, clambering, in spite of the descending 
fragments of lava. At length I could go no far- 


ther : I was almost swooning with exhaustion, and 
stared breathless down into the gorge which I 
had just left. Strange, white cloud-forms whirled 
and eddied down below there. They seemed like 
riders, foot-soldiers, and horses in wildest confu- 
sion and strife, while deep beneath them I heard 
the hissing of the hot torrent. It had become a 
river, which filled the whole ravine, and drove 
before it huge blocks of pumice, like corks swim- 
ming in a gutter. Mingled with the rush of the 
torrent I heard a strange droning that filled the 
air far and wide, as if a monstrous swarm of 
bees were humming far above the summit of 
Epomeo. I knew not what it was. It sounded 
like the distant rolling of thunder around and over 
the whole island, and yet the moon shone full 
and clear; not a cloud was to be seen in that 
part of the heavens which I could survey. Now 
and then the earth seemed to tremble beneath 
me; and, with a feeling of undefined apprehen- 
sion, I followed the path which led me more and 
more away from the ravine. I knew that it was 
long and difficult, and that I must surmount a 
considerable mountain-ridge before I could come 
down on the opposite side to Casamicciola. At 
last I reached the crest of the height, where I 
had a free outlook far over the sea; and what a 
sight! Over beyond Procida, where I was wont 
to find the cloud-capped cone of Vesuvius, shot 
upward a glowing tree of fire, enwreathed in 
heavy pitch-black smoke, and dark-red glowing 
streaks wound their way like fiery snakes down 
toward Portici and Pompeii, while the summit of 
the crater itself showed flashing rents, as if it 
would presently burst into a thousand pieces, It 
was the eruption of April 26, 1872, which had 
just begun. 

Down below on the strand, among the groups 
which had collected there, I met also Francesco. 
He pressed my hand in silence; but, when I told 
him that I came from the Glen of the Clash of 
Arms, he turned pale as death. Nothing could 
shake his conviction that I had seen the mago 
of the Moor-king; but, when, two days later, the 
ravine was explored, there was found, back in the 
Grotto di Tamburo, a poor, half-witted wretch, 
who was accustomed to seek there protection 
from the nightly cold. He lay cowering down 
against the farthest wall of the grotto, on a spot 
where the rush of the scalding water had not 
been able to reach him; but he had lost the 
power of speech, and died the next day in the 
Hospital of Monte della Misericordia, without 
having been in a condition to give any account 
of what he had seen in the Glen of the Clash of 
Arms. , 


From the Danish of N. BERGSOE, 6y D. G. HUBBARD. 
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PENAL SERVITUDE IN SIBERIA. 


Bw: recent catastrophe at St. Petersburg has 
secured a hearing, for the moment at least, 
to any one who can contribute to a right under- 
standing of Russian life and character; and a 
little book has just been translated which, whether 
it be history or fiction, is full of significance and 
suggestion.* We speak somewhat doubtfully of 
its character, because it is not possible to deter- 
mine definitely whether it is an authentic record 
of personal experience, or whether it belongs to 
the class of which “Paul and Virginia” and 
“ Picciola” are illustrious examples. The au- 
thor’s preliminary account of how he found the 
manuscripts under strange and striking circum- 
stances is so familiar a device of the fiction- 
writers as to arouse rather than allay suspicion ; 
yet the narrative carries its own conclusive evi- 
dence that, if not an actual record of personal 
experience, it is at least based upon fact. To 
write “Paul and Virginia” or “ Picciola” re- 
quired only a poetic appreciation of a romantic 
situation, and a certain picturesque power of im- 
agination; but one feels instinctively that this 
grim picture of convict-life is beyond the re- 
sources of merely imaginative art, and that, at 
whatever remove, it represents the truth of act- 
ual experience. Its very defects, from a literary 
point of view—its incoherence, its abruptness, its 
occasional contradictions, its lack of chronologi- 
cal sequence—heighten the impression of its re- 
ality ; and, assuming it to be true, or even an ar- 
tistic version of the truth, it casts a startlingly 
vivid light upon the incidents and antecedents of 
that frightful tragedy which lately sent a shock 
of alarm to the remotest corners of the civilized 
world. 

The narrative purports to be the production 
of one Alexander Petrovitch Goryantchikoff, a 
Russian nobleman, who, having murdered _ his 
wife in a fit of jealousy, was sentenced to penal 
servitude for ten years, and at the expiration of 
his term of imprisonment had been sent to a re- 
mote convict colony for the remainder of his 
days. After his death there was found among 
his papers a manuscript book in which he had 
jotted down, at various times and seasons, with- 
out any attempt at order or chronology, the his- 
tory of his ten years of servitude. ‘“ Occasion- 
ally,” says the editor, “his tale was interrupted 
by some other story, or by some weird, horrible 





* Buried Alive ; or, Ten Years of Penal Servitude in 
Siberia. By Fedor Dostoyeffsky. Translated from the 
Russian by Marie von Thilo. New York: Henry Holt 
& Company. 


memories which he seemed to have been com- 
pelled by some unknown power to write down. 
I read these latter over several times; there 
could hardly be a doubt of their having been 
composed by a madman. But the memoirs of 
his convict-life did not seem to me altogether 
devoid of interest. A new world, the very ex- 
istence of which I had never even suspected 
hitherto, suddenly dawned upon me; and I read 
with interest many curious things about the peo- 
ple whom we are accustomed to call the scum 
and outcasts of the world.” 

Before proceeding to the prison experiences, 
we may mention that the editor bears unexpect- 
edly favorable testimony to Siberia itself. “ Af- 
ter all,” he says, “Siberia is a pleasant country 
to live in; the climate is excellent, and there are 
many rich and hospitable merchants and wealthy 
foreigners scattered about the different towns and 
settlements. The young ladies bloom like roses, 
and their morals are irreproachable. Wild ducks, 
partridges, and game of all kinds fly about in the 
streets. In some places the soil brings forth fif- 
teenfold. In short, it is a blessed country, but 
the difficulty is to know how to enjoy it.” That 
some have surmounted this difficulty is proved 
by the fact that, as our editor tells us, many 
Russian officials who have gone to Siberia as a 
place of exile, where a fortune might be rapidly 
made, have chosen to remain there when their 
term of service expired, and constitute a sort of 
aristocracy in all the cities and larger towns. 

Alexander Petrovitch’s narrative begins with 
his arrival at the prison to which he was con- 
signed, making no reference to what brought 
him to such a fate, or to incidents of the journey 
thither. It appears to have been a somewhat 
large establishment, with about two hundred and 
fifty inmates, and comprised several buildings 
arranged on three sides of a courtyard, which 
was two hundred feet long and one hundred and 
fifty feet wide. This courtyard formed an ir- 
regular hexangle, and was surrounded by a high 
palisade made of posts rammed into the ground 
and pointed at the top, across which broad planks 
were securely nailed. On one side of the hex- 
angle was the gate, which was very strong, care- 
fully locked, and watched night and day by the 
sentinels. The only time when the gates were 
unlocked was when the prisoners left the prison 
to go to their work. 

“ The central part of the yard,” says our au- 
thor, “forms a very large square, where the con- 
victs assemble when the roll is called, morning, 
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noon, and night, and occasionally several times 
in the course of the day, if the warders suspect 
mischief, or are unable to count quickly. Be- 
tween the buildings and the fence is a large 
empty space, which was the favorite resort of 
some of the convicts, who liked to come here in 
their leisure hours, where they were hidden from 
all eyes, and could indulge in their own sad 
thoughts. Often, when I happened to meet them 
on those solitary walks, I would look into those 
gloomy faces, marked with the brand of eternal 
shame, and wonder what they could be thinking 
about. There was one of them who spent all 
his leisure in counting the posts of the fence. 
Each post represented a day, and each day in 
counting them he omitted one, and calculated 
from the remaining posts how many more days 
he would have to stay in prison till he had served 


his term. His greatest delight was to get to the: 


end of one of the sides of the hexangle. He had 
many years to wait yet, but there is no place like 
a prison for teaching people to be patient.” 

The first impression of Alexander Petrovitch 
on entering the prison was a feeling of intense 
loathing; yet, strange to say, the'life of a convict 
seemed to him less hard than he had pictured it 
to himself on the road. The convicts were all in 
chains, but they were free to go about in the pris- 
on, to smoke, to swear at each other, sing what- 
ever songs they liked, a few even drank brandy, 
and some had regular card-parties every night. 
These latter, of course, were surreptitious enjoy- 
ments; but the guards were usually disposed to 
wink at such amusements, except when their 
superiors were liable to put in an appearance, 
and seem, indeed, to have been rather afraid to 
meddle unnecessarily with the convicts. What 
he found harder to bear than the loss of freedom 
or hard labor in fetters was the impossibility of 
being alone, even fora moment. “Soon enough,” 
he says, “I began to realize the horror and the 
misery of this enforced companionship. When 
I went out to work an escort accompanied me, 
and when I came home I was shut up with two 
hundred fellow-sufferers, and never alone—no, not 
fora moment. ... I am quite sure that every 
convict felt this, and chafed under it, though, 
perhaps, he was not conscious of the cause of 
his restlessness and suffering.” 

It has already been mentioned that each con- 
vict was fettered. These fetters Consisted of 
four iron rods, each as big as a finger, connected 
by three rings, and worn under the trousers. 
They were riveted on, and were never taken off, 
until death or the expiration of his term of im- 
prisonment gave freedom to the wearer. Each 
department of the prisoners wore. a peculiar garb 
or uniform; some having jackets one half of 
which was gray and the other dark brown, and 


trousers to match, while others had gray jack- 
ets with dark-brown sleeves. Their heads were 
also shaved different ways: some had it shaved 
lengthwise, beginning at the forehead and end- 
ing at the back of the head, only half of it being 
shaved, while others had only the front part of 
their head shaved from ear to ear. 

During the day the convicts were assigned 
various tasks, which they performed under the 
eye of an armed escort. Some made brick, some 
were buiiders, some were cabinet-makers, and 
others ground alabaster, or gathered wood. After 
the regulation working-hours were over, many 
of them pursued various handicrafts of their own, 
though their tools and work were liable at any 
moment to be confiscated by the superior officers 
of the prison. A Jew convict was the only jewel- 
er in the town, and, as he was also a pawnbroker 
and usurer, he managed to do surreptitiously a 
thriving trade. Several men sold spirits in the 
prison, and made quite a fortune by the trade. 
Their method of smuggling it in was ingenious. 
Securing the entrails of some animal, they would 
tie up the ends, secrete them inside their cloth- 
ing, and when in the town, by bribing their escort 
or watching their opportunity to do it unper- 
ceived, would fill them with liquor bought by a 
confederate, and trust to good fortune to escape 
detection at the gate. As they were severely 
flogged if discovered, several of the dealers reg- 
ularly employed some of the poorer and more 
reckless convicts as smugglers, and thus con- 
ducted business with comparative impunity. The 
great difficulty with the prisoners was to keep 
their earnings, as they were forbidden to have 
money, and the Major or commandant frequently 
appeared in the prison at night-time to search 
for forbidden treasures. In spite of all the pre- 
cautions of the unfortunate owner, his poor little 
hoard was generally discovered and confiscated, 
and he was severely flogged for daring to dis- 
obey the regulations of the prison. Yet, after 
each of these nocturnal visitations, new tools 
were bought, and everything went on as before. 
The officers knew this, it seems, and never in- 
terfered until the next visitation ; while the con- 
victs never even thought of murmuring at their 
hard lot, although their life must have been very 
much like that of people who live on a volcano. 

Every evening at dusk the prisoners were 
ordered into their barracks and locked up for the 
night. “I always thought it very hard,” says 
our convict, “to have to come out of the fresh 
air into a long, low, stifling room, which was 
dimly lighted by two or three tallow-candles, and 
pervaded by a sickening smell. When I look 
back upon that time now, I often wonder how I 
could have borne that life for ten years. Three 
planks on a rude wooden bench filled the space 
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assigned to me. There were several of these 
benches in the room, and they served as sleeping- 
places for about thirty men. In winter the doors 
were locked early, and we had sometimes to wait 
four hours till bedtime. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the confusion that reigned during these 
four hours—noise, shouting, laughter, bad lan- 
guage, the clanking of chains, mephitic smells, 
and, above all, those cropped heads, branded 
brows, and ragged clothes looming out of the 
dim light—everything present seemed to speak 
of the deepest possible degradation; and yet 
human beings lived through it all.” Even the 
hours of sleep, it appears, brought no respite. 
“ Almost all the men talked in their sleep, gen- 
erally about knives or other cutting instruments, 
and occasionally they swore and used bad lan- 
guage. ‘We have been so much beaten,’ they 
used to say by way of explanation, ‘that our 
bowels are loose in our bellies, and that makes 
us cry out in our sleep.’” 

Before daybreak the révez? was sounded in 
the barracks by the prison-gate, and ten minutes 
later the sergeant-at-arms on duty unlocked the 
door, and the prisoners were expected to have 
made their “toilets.” Their mode of washing 
was what may be called primitive. Crowding 


round the water-tubs, each in his turn plunged 
a tin drinking-cup with a long handle into the 


water, then raising it to his mouth, took a deep 
draught, and, squirting the water into the hollow 
of his hands, washed his face and hands with it. 
When the day began to dawn, the roll was called, 
after which the convicts crowded into the kitchen 
for their breakfast, which was eaten amid inde- 
scribable noise and confusion. 

The prison diet appears to have been not bad, 
on the whole. The bread was very good, and in 


great demand ir the town, but the sh¢shz' (or cab- - 


bage-soup) was complained of as poor and thin. 
Our author describes himself as horrified at first 
by the number of black beetles floating about 
in it, but his fellow-prisoners evidently thought 
that they imparted an additional flavor to the 
soup, and after a while even he began to relish 
it in spite of them. Such of the prisoners as had 
money enough were allowed to provide their own 
food, if they chose; but only those who had a 
private income indulged in the luxury of finding 
their own dinners, though in the winter-time 
meat was only about two cents a pound. Pro- 
visions were bought in the town for the prisoners 
by the invalided soldiers, who lived with them in 
the cells to maintain order. As these worthies 
were rather afraid of the convicts, and wished to 
spend their last days on earth in peace and quiet, 
they had volunteered their services in going daily 
to market, without expecting even the slightest 
remuneration, and thereby conciliated the good- 
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will of the convicts. They bought brick-tea, to- 
bacco, meat, rolls—in short, everything except 
spirits, which the prisoners smuggled in them- 
selves, and occasionally treated their invalided 
friends to a glassful, which was always thank- 
fully accepted. 

It may be said, indeed, that, as far as their 
ordinary physical needs were concerned, the lot 
of the prisoners was not unreasonably hard. It 
was the moral degradation involved that consti- 
tuted the most baneful effect of convict-life; and 
it is not strange that an educated man, like our 
author, should declare, as the result of his terri- 
ble experience, that “ mental privations are much 
harder to bear than bodily ones.” There were 
several of his own class in the prison; but they 
were all Poles, morbidly sensitive and irritable, 
and held themselves scornfully aloof from the 
other convicts. Among these others nearly every 
province of Russia was represented ; a few were 
foreigners, and several belonged to the half-wild 
mountain tribes that inhabit the Caucasus. They 
were all divided into different classes or depart- 
ments, according to the crimes they had com- 
mitted, beginning with the man who had slain his 
adversary in a moment of blind fury, and ending 
with the cold-blooded murderer who delighted in 
the death-struggles of his victim, the professional 
pickpocket, and the tramp. “The majority of 
the convicts had been sentenced to perpetual exile 
after the term of their imprisonment had expired. 
Those wretches bore on their branded brows the 
abiding mark of their shame ; they had lost every- 
thing, down to the rights of a human being—so- 
ciety had cast them off forever. They came to us, 
as a rule, for ten or twelve years, and then were 
sent tothe settlements in the interior of Siberia. 
Some were military prisoners, who had not yet 
lost all civil rights, and only remained with us 
for a short time, when they returned to their 
regiments. But the majority of them had so 
well profited by the teaching they had received 
from the more experienced jail-birds that they 
were frequently sent back to us for twenty years 
or more.” 

It is surely a strange and suggestive fact that 
more than half of these men could read and 
write; apropos of which our author says: “I 
should like to know if there are many populated 
places in Russia where one might choose at ran- 
dom two hundred and fifty men, one half of whom 
could read and write.” He does not, however, 
connect these as cause and effect. “The cause 
of the terrible depravity of our lower classes must 
be sought for elsewhere,” he says, “ not in teach- 
ing them to read and write.” 

Equally curious, perhaps, is the trait described 
in the following passage: “Even the most su- 
perficial and indifferent observer could not have 
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helped noticing that there were certain peculiar 
traits of character common to all the members 
of this strange family. They were, with few ex- 
ceptions, a surly, envious, swaggering set, easily 
offended, and terribly punctilious in their observ- 
ance of certain rules which constituted what 
may be called prison etiquette. One of these 
rules was never to be taken by surprise by any- 
thing, and never to appear astonished ; another, 
always to maintain a solemn, even sullen, behav- 
ior. The few light-hearted fellows, who would 
persist in making the best of everything and 
cracking jokes with everybody, were universally 
despised for their lack of sobriety. No man of 
the world could have been more careful in ob- 
serving appearances than were these condemned 
felons.” Nearly every one of them, of course, 
had a strange and weird tale to tell, that weighed 
on his soul like a nightmare ; but, generally speak- 
ing, they hardly ever alluded to their past life. 
“ Few ever told the history of their lives, and none 
cared to hear it, as it would have been against 
prison etiquette to evince the slightest curiosity 
about other people's affairs. Occasionally, if he 
had nothing better to do, some one would relate 
some episode of his past life, while another would 
listen coolly and impassively. I remember one 
day hearing a drunken robber tell us how he had 
enticed a little boy, five years old, into a barn and 
murdered him there. The others, who had hith- 
erto laughed at his ribald jests, suddenly turned 
against him and bade him hold his tongue—not 
that they were filled with horror at his tale, but 
because he had spoken about things which it was 
not the custom to mention there.” Yet, notwith- 
standing the rigid etiquette on this point, our 
author heard and reproduces many thrilling sto- 
ries. That entitled “ Akoul’ka’s Husband” fills a 
whole chapter, and deserves a preéminent place 
in the literature of the horrible. 

Another very striking fact mentioned by the au- 
thor is that, in all his long experience of convict- 
life, he never met with a single instance of moral 
suffering caused by the memory of crime. “I 
have never met,” he says, “ with any signs of 
shame or contrition on the part of a convict pris- 
oner; on the contrary, they seemed actually to 
pride themselves on being convicts and sentenced 
to penal servitude, as if the very name of convict 
were an honorable appellation, conferred only up- 
ona chosen few. Occasionally they would indulge 
in a few humorous remarks concerning their own 
position ; as, for instance, ‘We are lost people; 
we would not walk straight when we were free, 
now we must run along the green street’ (i. e., 
run the gantlet); ‘We would not obey our father 
and mother, now we must follow the drum,’ etc. 
But, as I have said before, all these were moral 
sentences formed expressly for the edification of 


their hearers and for their amusement, while in 
the bottom of their hearts they considered them- 
selves the unfortunate victims of a cruel and re- 
lentless fate.” 

They were all adepts in the arts of using foul 
language and of quarreling. The latter—beating 
with the tongue, as it was termed—was generally 
tolerated, as affording the audience rather a pleas- 
ant diversion. “The combatants themselves fre- 
quently start a quarrel merely for the purpose 
of practicing elocution. Sometimes they will be- 
gin apparently in a rage, and you expect every 
moment to see them throttling each other, but 
after reaching a certain point they suddenly cool 
down, and separate on the best of terms... . 
It took me some time to understand how people 
could possibly quarrel for the sake of amuse- 
ment, till it became evident to me that vanity 
was one of its principal motives, as the party 
who quarreled according to all the rules of rhet- 
oric was highly applauded by the audience.” A 
fight was allowed only under exceptional circum- 
stances; for, ten to one, the Major, as the gov- 
ernor of the prison was called, would hear of it, 
investigate the matter closely, and decree a flog- 
ging all round. 

The convicts, as a class, were terribly de- 
praved. “The devil wore out three wooden 
shoes before he brought us together,” was a 
common saying among them. Thieving was an 
almost universal practice. Each prisoner was 
allowed to have a box with lock and key, to keep 
his things in, but that did not prevent the men 
from helping themselves to their fellow-prison- 
ers’ property. On the day of Petrovitch’s arri- 
val at the prison, several of the convicts, suppos- 
ing him to have money, endeavored to ingratiate 
themselves with him, teaching him how to wear 
his fetters, and getting him a lock-box (which he 
had to pay handsomely for). The very next day 
his new friends stole the box and sold it for 
drink. “One of them,” he says, “grew subse- 
quently much attached to me, though he never 
could resist the temptation of robbing me when- 
ever the opportunity presented itself. Curiously 
enough, he did it without any feeling of com- 
punction, and almost mechanically, as if he were 
impelled to do it by a certain sense of duty. I 
could never be angry with him for stealing my 
belongings.” Another convict, quite a “charac- 
ter,” with whom our author became almost in- 
timate at a later period, used to rob him peri- 
odically, as a sort of rebuke apparently to his 
greenness and simplicity. “He seemed to do 
this rather en passant, without any premeditated 
intention on his part. . . . One day he stole my 
Bible, which I had given him to carry. He had 
only a few steps to go, but managed to sell it on 
the way, and spent the money in drink. I sup- 
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pose he wanted liquor very much just then, and 
could not help it. The very same night he calm- 
ly informed me of the occurrence without the 
least feeling of contrition or embarrassment, as 
if it had been the most natural thing in the world 
to do. I tried to scold him, for the loss of my 
Bible was a serious matter to me. He listened 
quietly and patiently to my reproaches, fully 
agreed with me that the Blble is a useful book, 
felt very sorry that I should have been deprived 
of mine, but never expressed any regret at hav- 
ing stolen it. I can not help thinking that he 
bore my reproaches so meekly because he was 
conscious of having deserved them, and thought 
it might do me good to vent my wrath on him, 
but that, after all, he was all the time wondering 
in his heart why I should make such a fuss about 
a trifle.” 

One result of the petty tyranny to which the 
convicts were subjected in having their earnings 
confiscated whenever they could be discovered, 
was the encouragement of the most recklessly 
spendthrift habits. Some, who were fond of 
dress, spent their money on black trousers and 
coats, print shirts, and leather belts with brass 
buckles. The convicts always dressed on holi- 
days, and those who were especially fond of their 
fine clothes never failed to pay a visit to the other 
cells to show themselves to the world. Asa gen- 
eral thing, however, all those fine things disap- 
peared in the course of the day, being either 
stolen, or pawned, or sold for a mere trifle. 
Other modes of dissipation were less harmless. 
“I have seen many a convict,” says our author, 
“work hard for months together till he had 
earned a considerable sum—then spend every 
farthing of it in drink in a single day; go back 
to his work the next, and toil away for months 
again till he had enough for another feast. . . . 
The great drinking-bouts took place generally on 
a feast-day, or on some convict’s name-day. The 
latter festival was celebrated after the following 
manner: After rising in the morning as usual, 
the convict stuck a paper into the little candle- 
stick which hung before the image of his patron 
saint, and said his prayers, then dressed himself 
in his best, and proceeded to the important busi- 
ness of ordering his dinner. Meat and fish were 
bought, cakes made, and the convict stuffed him- 
self to the utmost capacity of his stomach. He 
rarely invited a comrade to partake of his good 
cheer, but ate alone, voraciously, like a wild beast. 
Dinner over, brandy was set on the table, of which 
he partook freely, and then paraded about the 
prison, staggering and reeling, and stumbling over 
the benches and other articles of furniture that 
happened to be in the way, to show that he was 
drunk and enjoying himself—‘having a good 
time,’ in short; for which quality (i. e., being 


drunk) the others respected him very much, 
The Russians in general have always much 
sympathy with drunken people, but a prisoner 
who is drunk is quite a hero in his sphere. To- 
ward nightfall the prisoner even hired a musi- 
cian, to show that money was no object. There 
lived in the prison a Pole who had deserted from 
his regiment. He played the fiddle tolerably 
well, and was never seen without his instrument, 
which constituted all his worldly possessions ; he 
knew no other profession, and earned occasion- 
ally small sums by playing merry tunes to any 
drunken man who chose to hire his services. His 
duty on such occasions consisted in following his 
patron wherever he went, fiddling with all his 
might and main. He often looked weary enough, 
poor fellow, but the pitiless cry, ‘Go on, you have 
been paid for playing,’ urged him on to new ex- 
ertions. 

“The convict who had made up his mind to 
get drunk on some special day, might be sure 
that, if he should succeed in getting outrageous- 
ly so, he would be put to bed by his comrades, 
and carefully kept out of the Major’s way; and 
all this was done as a matter of course, without 
his having previously asked them to do it, or even 
thanking them for the trouble they had taken with 
him. The sergeant-at-arms and the invalided sol- 
diers who lived in the prison winked at these rev- 
els, knowing from experience that the drunken 
man would be kept quiet and not allowed to cre- 
ate any disturbance in the prison; and, besides, if 
they had prohibited them, worse things might 
happen.” 

Even the “tapster,” or dealer in smuggled 
spirits, takes his turn. “He waits till he has 
earned a considerable sum, some thirty to fifty 
rubles, and then sends for more brandy, which 
he does not mix with water this time, as he means 
to drink it all himself. A day is fixed for the feast 
—the subaltern officers have been bribed to per- 
mit it—and there is much eating, drinking, and 
music going on. As soon as the tapster has fin- 
ished his own liquor, he goes to one of his con- 
Sréres, who has been expecting his visit for some 
time, then to a third and fourth, and so on till he 
has spent his last kopeck. All the time this rev- 
eling lasts (and it sometimes lasts for days), his 
comrades take great pains to keep him out of the 
way if the Major should come in unexpectedly ; 
but in spite of their precautions the Major, who 
is always suspecting mischief, does find him out 
occasionally, He is immediately taken to the 
guard-room and searched ; his money, if he has 
any, is confiscated, and he himself flogged. The 
next day he reappears in the prison as if nothing 
had happened, and takes up his profession as 
usual.” 

Gambling was another source of amusement 
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and dissipation. In every barrack there would be 
at least one convict who was the fortunate owner 
of a square bit of carpet, a candle, and a pack of 
filthy cards, all of which articles were designated 
collectively by the name of maiddn. A mai- 
ddn was let for fifteen kopecks a night. The 
men always gambled high, each player laying 
down before him a heap of copper coins, and 
never Jeaving the game till he had either won 
or lost everything. Sometimes the card-parties 
would last all night, and only come to an end 
when the doors were unlocked in the early morn- 
ing. During all this time, some poor wretch, 
hired at the rate of five kopecks a night, would 
be watching outside in the cold passage, to give 
the alarm to the gamblers in case the Major or 
one of the superior officers should take a notion 
to make a tour of inspection. 

Christmas and Easter were holidays, even for 
the convicts, and every prisoner who could man- 
age to get together a few kopecks had an extra 
feast on those days. Many charitably-disposed 
townspeople sent in hampers of good things, and 
Christmas, in particular, was a season of much 
festivity. It was the custom in the prison dur- 
ing many years to get up private theatricals dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays. These were attend- 
ed by the officers and gentry, and were sometimes 
conspicuously successful ; one of the convicts dur- 


ing our author’s time being, as he says, a born 
actor, while all entered into the thing with char- 
acteristic zeal and abandon. At one of these 
Christmas festivals, described in detail by our 
author, eight members of the Special Depart- 
ment had formed themselves into a choir, and 
sang beautifully to the accompaniment of gui- 


tars and da/alaikas. “A few national airs were 
sung, but the majority preferred singing so-called 
‘ convict-songs,’ some of which were exceedingly 
sad, while others were evidently meant for comic 
songs. I remember one of the former kind: it 
was sung to a beautiful tune, and had probably 
been composed by some poor exile. I can only 
call to memory the first two couplets. It began 


thus: 
‘When will my eye behold the land 
Where I was born? 
To suffer daily without guilt 
Is now my fate.’ 


“ This song was a favorite with the men, and 
I have often heard it since. Sometimes, in the 
quiet evening-time, a poor fellow would steal out 
of the cell and go and sit down on the steps out- 
side, lean his head on his hand pensively, and 
strike up the tune in a high falsetto voice. It 
seemed as if one’s heart would break to hear him 
sing it.” 

The general atmosphere of convict-life does 
not appear to have been particularly somber or 


depressing; though, doubtless, the frantic revelry 
we have described was in many cases a sort of 
resource against moodiness and despair. Our 
author represents himself as much impressed in 
the early days of his prison-life by the buoyancy 
and wildness of his fellow-prisoners’ hopes. In 
an impressive passage he says: “All people do 
not hope alike—e. g., a prisoner in a convict prison 
and a free man. The latter has always a dis- 
tinct object in view in hoping—e. g., a change in 
his outward circumstances, or the fulfillment of 
some desire; but at the same time his mind and 
body may be actively employed, and the very 
cares of life often prevent him from becoming 
too much absorbed in his hopes. The prisoner, 
it is true, is also actively employed ; but he works 
and lives in a prison, and whatever his sin may 
have been, and however well deserved his pun- 
ishment is, he instinctively demurs against accept- 
ing his sentence as his final destiny. The con- 
vict persists in looking upon his cell as a tempo- 
rary abode, where he is not, and can not be, at 
home. Twenty years of penal servitude dwindle 
away into a mere nothing in his eyes, and he fully 
believes that he will leave the prison at fifty-five 
feeling as young and strong as he does now at 
thirty-five. ‘I shall enjoy my life yet,’ thinks he, 
and resolutely puts away whatever doubts and 
unpleasant thoughts about the future may arise 
in his soul. Even those poor wretches who were 
in the ‘ Special Department,’ and had been sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for life, had not given 
up hoping. For might not some day or other 
there come an order from St. Petersburg to send 
them to the mines of Nertchinsk for a certain 
number of years? Would not that be a delight- 
ful change? It took nearly six months to get to 
Nertchinsk, and then it is always more pleasant 
to travel with a large party than to be shut up in 
the convict prison. And when their term had 
expired in Nertchinsk, why, then—. I have known 
many an old man with gray hairs solace himself 
with similar dreams. I remember seeing once 
in Tobolsk some prisoners who were chained to 
the wall by achain seven feet long. This is only 
done in extreme cases, when some horrible crime 
has been committed. Some are chained to their 
wall for five years, others for ten. One among 
them apparently belonged to the upper classes, 
and had been a Tchinovnik somewhere in his 
better days. He spoke in a soft, low voice, with 
a sweet smile, and showed us his chains and how 
he managed to lie down comfortably on his bed. 
I have often wondered since what crime he could 
have committed. As a rule, prisoners of this 
class behave themselves very well and seem sat- 
isfied with their position, though they look for- 
ward impatiently to the time when their sentence 
will have expired. Will they regain their liberty 
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then? By no means; but they will be allowed 
to leave the dull, gloomy prison-cell with its low 


brick vaults, and to walk up and down in the 


prison-yard and have a little fresh air. That is 
all. For they know full well that they must 
spend the rest of their life in chains and in prison 
till death sets them free. Yet they count the 
days when they will no longer be chained to the 
wall ; for, if this punishment were to be endless, 
could they bear it without dying of despair or 
going mad?” 

The most repulsive feature of the prison dis- 
cipline—as of the entire Russian penal code— 
was the frequent resort to flogging. The most 
trivial as well as the gravest offenses were pun- 
ished in this barbarous mode, and a day seldom 
passed at the prison in which some unfortunate 
wretch did not have to undergo it. Sometimes, 
in his fits of passion, the Major would burst into 
the barracks in the middle of the night; and woe 
betide the unhappy convict who was found sleep- 
ing on his left side or on his back! He was se- 
verely flogged the next day for having disobeyed 
the Major's orders to sleep on his right side. For 
different offenses a varying number of strokes 
were assigned. The “full number” (for murder 
and similar crimes) was fourthousand. Asarule, 
we are told, a man can bear five hundred, a thou- 
sand, or even fifteen hundred, strokes, without 
serious injury; but, if he is sentenced to two or 
three thousand strokes, or more, the sentence is 
divided into two or three parts of a thousand 
strokes each. The doctor is always at hand to 
arrest the flogging when it becomes dangerous 
to life ; and the sufferer is then sent to the hos- 
pital until his back is sufficiently healed, when he 
is taken out to undergo the rest of his sentence. 
In numerous cases, however, the nervous system 
is shattered by the terrific ordeal, and the severer 
floggings are apt to result either in death or in a 
wrecked constitution. One such harrowing case, 
which fell under his own observation, is narrated 
in detail by ourauthor. A famous robber, named 
Orloff, had been caught at last, convicted of nu- 
merous crimes, and sentenced to the full number 
of strokes (four thousand). When he had re- 
ceived one half of the strokes, the doctor, seeing 
that the man was half dead, stopped the execu- 
tion, and sent him to the prison hospital. “It 
was night when they brought him in, and the 
candles had been lighted in the ward. Orloff was 
almost unconscious, deathly pale; his coal-black 
hair was all knotted and tangled. His back pre- 
sented a terrible aspect ; it was swollen and of a 
deep livid color. The convicts tended him care- 
fully all through the night, applying cool com- 
presses to his bruised back, turning him on his 
side when he wanted to move, and giving him 
medicine. They could not have been more watch- 


ful and tender if he had been their own brother. 
The next day he recovered consciousness, and to 
my great astonishment was able to take a few 
turns up and down the ward.” It seems that he 
had feared that he would die under the infliction, 
and was quite jubilant that he had got success- 
fully through half his punishment, and was anx- 
ious to get well as soon as possible, so as to be 
able to get through with the rest; for he had 
planned an escape on the road to Nertchinsk, 
whither he was afterward to be sent. He left 
the hospital long before his back was well, and 
two days afterward was brought back to it to die 
in the same bed he had occupied during his pre- 
vious stay there. 

It is stated by our author—and can easily be 
believed—that few men look forward to their 
punishment calmly—not even those who have 
been repeatedly flogged before. “It seems as if 
at such times an involuntary and invincible sen- 
sation of physical terror took possession of the 
whole being of the delinquent and paralyzed all 
his faculties.” Sometimes, as the fearful hour 
approached, the condemned wretches would com- 
mit some aggravated crime, or do themselves se- 
vere bodily injury, merely to postpone for a time 
the agonizing ordeal. One young soldier, whom 
our author knew, dreaded his punishment so much 
that on the eve of the fatal day he swallowed a 
tumbler of brandy mixed with snuff. This brought 
on violent vomiting and hemorrhage, and he was 
taken in a state of perfect unconsciousness to the 
hospital, which he never left again. In the course 
of a few days symptoms of consumption declared 
themselves, and he died six months later in the 
prime of life. Strange to say, however, the same 
men who dreaded the very thought of punish- 
ment bore their sufferings heroically. “I seldom 
heard them groan or complain, not even on the 
first night after the flogging; but then,” he adds 
significantly, “our common people are used to 
pain, and know how to bear it.” Most of those 
who had undergone the infliction avoided any 
reference to it afterward; but those who could 
be induced to mention it described the sensa- 
tion as of a burning character. “The pain is 
intense,” said one, “ and I felt at the same time 
as if my back was being roasted over a large 
fire.” 

Revolting as the punishment is at best, it is 
aggravated in many cases by the deliberate and 
mocking cruelty of the officers who inflict it. 
Among the prison officials was a certain Lieu- 
tenant Jerebjatnikoff, who took the keenest de- 
light in superintending an “execution,” as it was 
called. “He looked upon the punishment as an 
art,” says our author, “ which he cultivated for 
its own sake, trying to invent all kinds of varia- 
tions and new modes of punishment. I shall 
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merely give one instance out of a thousand which 
have been told me, to convey to the reader a 
faint idea of the cruelty which is sometimes prac- 
ticed in a convict prison. A prisoner is led out 
to run the gantlet; Jerebjatnikoff has been ap- 
pointed to superintend the execution. One glance 
at the long row of men armed with thick sticks 
suffices to kindle the fire of enthusiasm in his 
breast. He walks down the ranks, exhorting the 
soldiers with a significant look to be sure and do 
their duty, else—. The poor fellows know too 
well the meaning of those words. The culprit 
appears on the scene of action, and, if by chance 
he happens to be unacquainted with Jerebjatni- 
koff's ways, the latter is sure to play him some 
trick. It is the custom for a convict—while he 
is stripped, and has his hands tied to the butt- 
ends of guns preparatory to being dragged along 
the ‘green street’ by two corporals, who take 
hold of the barrels of the guns, and advance 
slowly, pulling the shrieking, shrinking, half- 
naked wretch after them—to implore the officer 
who superintends the execution to have mercy 
on him and not punish him too severely. ‘Most 
high-born one! have pity on me, do not let them 
beat me too hard! Be a father to me, and I 
shall pray God for you every day of my life! Do 
not kill me; have mercy on me!’ and so on. 
That was all that Jerebjatnikoff wanted; he im- 
mediately made a sign to the corporals to cease 
their preparations, and the following conversa- 
tion took place: 

“«My dear friend, what can I do for you? 
You know very well that I must ebey the law.’ 

“Most high-born one! it is all in your hands 
—be merciful !’ 

“*Do you think that I do not feel sorry for 
you? It is not pleasant for me to stand by and 
see them beat you. I am not a bad man, you 
know. Or maybe you think I am!’ 

“*Most high-born one! we know that you 
are our father, and we your children! Be a 
father to me!’ cries the convict, beginning to feel 
hopeful about his future. 

“*Look here, my friend: I know that you 
have enough good sense to understand that it is 
not I who punish you. Humanity commands 
that I should be merciful to you, you poor sin- 
ner!’ 

“*You are pleased to speak the truth, most 
high-born one!’ 

“* Yes, I ought to be merciful to you, even 
if you were the greatest sinner on the face of the 
earth. But what can I do against the law? I 
must serve God and my country; and it would 
be wrong in me to disobey the laws !’ 

“* Most high-born one !—’ 

“* Well, I will be merciful to you for once. 
I know that I am sinning against the law, but I 


shall do it just this one time, and not be too hard 
upon you. Stopamoment. Suppose I harm you 
by my kindness, instead of helping you to become 
a better man? For aught I know you may take 
it into your head to think that you'll be let off 
as easily every time, and go and do something 
worse ; and then I shall have to answer for it all.’ 

“*Most high-born one! I will try and keep 
my friends and foes from sinning! I swear be- 
fore the throne of the Creator—’ 

“* Well, well. Promise me that you will sin 
no more?’ 

“*May the Lord Almighty strike me down 
dead; and may I, when I go to that other 
world—’ 

“*Hush! do not swear. Your word is quite 
sufficient. Will you promise me?’ 

““* Most high-born one !—’ 

“*«T forgive you for the sake of your tears, 
and because you are an orphan, are you not ?’ 

“«T am, most high-born one! I am quite 
alone in this world—my father and mother are 
both dead!’ 

“TI forgive you because you are an orphan; 
but, mind, it is for the last time—Take him 
away,’ adds he, in such a kind voice that the 
convict does not know how to thank God enough 
for such. a kind-hearted officer, The drum 
sounds; the terrible procession starts at last; 
the first soldiers lift their sticks. 

“*Beat him!’ shouts Jerebjatnikoff, at the 
top of his voice. ‘Flog him; strike him harder, 
harder, harder! Faster, faster! Flog the or- 
phan ; flog the scoundrel! Go at it; go at it! 
More, more, more! Faster, faster!’ The blows 
rain down on the unfortunate wretch; he shrieks 
and staggers with the pain, while Jerebjatnikoff 
runs down the line behind him, holding his sides 
and nearly bent double with laughter. He is 
delighted with his trick ; and, when he can stop 
laughing for a few seconds, he roars again: 
‘Flog him; beat him soundly! Flog the or- 
phan ; beat the scoundrel !’ 

“Occasionally he would vary his mode of 
action. The convict begins as usual to plead for 
mercy. Jerebjatnikoff listens gravely to him, and 
says at last: 

“*Look here, my friend, I shall punish you 
severely, for you deserve it. But I will not let 
them tie you to the butt-ends of theirguns. Run 
down the line as fast as you can, and you will 
get through it ina shorter time. What do you 
think? Would you like to try?’ 

“ The convict hesitates a moment. He does 
not quite like this novel method ; but he says to 
himself: ‘ After all, he may be right. I shall run 
down the line as fast as I can, and get through 
the whole thing in a much shorter time, and per- 
haps even escape a few blows.’ 
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“*T think I will try it, most high-born one.’ 

“Very well. Off with you!’ Then, ‘Look 
sharp !’ shouts he to the soldiers, knowing very 
well that the victim will not escape a single blow ; 
for woe betide the soldier who misses his aim! 
The convict starts at full speed, hoping to reach 
the end of the ‘green street’ before the soldiers 
have well lifted their sticks, but suddenly falls 
shrieking to the ground—all the sticks seem to 
fall on his back at once. ‘No, most high-born 
one; I had rather be punished according to the 
law ,’ says he, rising slowly to his feet, and look- 
ing pale and scared; while Jerebjatnikoff, who 
has been looking forward eagerly to this finale, 
shrieks with laughter.” 

Anything more painful than this could hardly 
be imagined, and yet, in this as in so many other 
cases, fact far outstrips the halting steps of fic- 
tion. During one of his frequent illnesses, our 
author was in the hospital at the time of the 
death of the poor young soldier whom we have 
mentioned as swallowing a glass of brandy 
mixed with snuff, in order to escape the flog- 
ging to which he had been sentenced. “I had 
known him,” so we read, “very little during his 
lifetime. He was a spare, tall, fine-looking lad, 


not above twenty-five years old, very silent, and 
with a look of intense sadness in his face, which 
made the convicts say that he ‘faded away’ in 
the prison. He was in the Special Department, 


and much liked by his fellow-prisoners. All I 
remember of his face was his beautiful dark eyes. 
He died on a clear, frosty day at3 P.M. The 
sunshine was streaming in through the frozen 
green window-panes and illuminating the pale 
face of the sufferer. Poor fellow, he passed away 
after a long and painful struggle. It was evident 
in the morning that he no longer recognized us. 
The others tried to help him as well as they 
could, as he seemed to be in great pain, breath- 
ing with difficulty and gasping for air. He had 
thrown off one by one his bedclothes and his 
dressing-gown, and was pulling and tugging at 
his shirt, as if its weight were too much for him. 
They helped him to take it off. I could not help 
shuddering as I gazed upon that long, thin body, 
with its skeleton arms and legs, sunken abdomen, 
and protruding ribs. He was perfectly naked; a 
wooden cross with a small silk bag attached to it 
was suspended round his neck, and the iron rings 
still hung loosely round his emaciated legs. The 
men were unusually quiet during the last half- 
hour of his life; they talked to each other below 
their breath, and moved noiselessly about the 
room. Nobody seemed inclined to talk much. 
Occasionaliy some one would make an indiffer- 
ent remark, or cast a glance at the dying man, in 
whose throat the ominous rattling had already 
begun. Suddenly raising his trembling hand, 


he seized the amulet, and began to pull at it as 
if he felt oppressed by the tiny silk bag. Some 
one took it off for him, and he expired ten min- 
utes later. One of the men knocked at the door 
and told the sentinel what had happened. The 
warder came in, and, after gazing stolidly at the 
corpse, went to call the fel/dsheer. The latter, a 
good-natured young fellow, who was perhaps a 
little too vain of his personal appearance (which 
was by no means unprepossessing), appeared 
soon after, walked quickly toward the bed, and, 
with a look of profound wisdom, felt the dead 
man’s pulse, waved his hand, and left the room 
to report the case to the officer on duty, as the 
prisoner had been in the Special Department, and 
certain ceremonies had to be fulfilled before his 
death could be officially recognized. While we 
were waiting for the officer, one of the men re- 
marked in a low tone that perhaps the dead man’s 
eyes had better be closed, whereupon another 
went quietly up to the corpse and closed its eyes. 
The little wooden cross was lying on the pillow ; 
he took it up, looked at it, hung it again on Mi- 
khailoff’s neck, and crossed himself. Meanwhile 
the dead face had become rigid. A ray of sun- 
shine played on it; the mouth was partly open, 
showing two rows of white teeth which were 
hardly covered by the thin lips. At last the ser- 
geant-at-arms on duty came in, in his full uni- 
form, followed by two warders, He approached 
the bed hesitatingly and casting doubtful glances 
at the convicts, who were watching his move- 
ments in sullen silence. When he had nearly 
reached the bed he stopped suddenly, as if struck 
by something—the naked, emaciated body, with 
the heavy chains attached to it, as if in grim 
mockery, evidently produced on him a deep im- 
pression, and, moved by a sudden impulse, he 
took off his sword and helmet, and crossed him- 
self. He was a middle-aged man, with a stern,’ 
gray, weather-beaten face. Tchekdunoff, also a 
gray-haired old man, happened to be standing 
near him at that moment. He had been watch- 
ing every one of his movements, looking fixedly 
in his face. Suddenly their eyes met, and Tche- 
kéunoff’s under lip began to quiver. He madea 
queer grimace, showed his teeth, and said hur- 
riedly to the sergeant, moving his head in the 
direction of the corpse, ‘ He had a mother once!’ 
and walked away. 

“TI felt as if these simple words had stabbed 
me to the heart. What made him say them, and 
how had they come into his head? By this time 
the warders had taken up the corpse, the straw 
rustled under their hands, and suddenly, in the 
midst of the general silence, the chains fell off. 
One of the warders picked them up, and the body 
was carried out.” 
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And this is Russia! At one end of the social 
scale, an autocrat whose merest whim is law to 
uncounted millions, surrounded by unimaginable 
pomp and splendor, and lavishing the revenues of 
provinces upon an army of rapacious favorites ; 
at the other end, a fettered convict dying in ex- 
ile a death self-inflicted to escape the torture of 
an inhuman punishment! What but assassina- 
tion, regicide, and Nihilism, is the natural out- 


come of such a state of things? An acute ob- 
server has truly remarked that “there is one 
thing the human race has in Christendom ap- 
parently got beyond, and that is submission to 
absolutely arbitrary power.” The Nihilists, he 
adds, can not be suppressed by “simple brute 
force ; and their success in killing the Czar will 
undoubtedly make them readier than ever to op- 
pose ferocity to cruelty.” 





TAXATION OF LAND VALUES. 


I DESIRE to reply to some objections made 

in the Editor’s Table of the last number of 
this journal to the proposal of substituting a tax 
upon land values for all the taxes now imposed, 
and making this tax, as near as may be, equal to 
rent. 

In meeting these objections, which are such 
as seem to arise in many minds when the idea of 
concentrating all taxation upon land values is 
first presented, something at least may be done 
toward calling attention to a measure which I 
am c6nfident will show itself more and more 


“peegnant with good the more fully and carefully 


{is considered. But it is not possible in a brief 


‘s' article to treat fully a subject which involves so 


many important principles, and to exhibit in their 
whole force the reasons which urge to this great 
reform. 

All the objections made by the editor of the 
“Journal” spring evidently from the impression 
that taxation upon land values must fall upon the 
user of land. If this were so, there would be 
some ground for expecting from the simple meas- 
ure I propose the dire results which he so vivid- 
ly portrays. But this, I submit, is not so. On 
the contrary, to whoever will consider the mat- 
ter, nothing will be more certain than that taxes 
upon land values (or, to use the politico-economic 
term, rent) do not and can not fall upon the user 
of land. 

This is conceded by all economists. How- 
ever much they may dispute as to other things, 
there is no dispute upon this point. Whatever 
flimsy reasons they may have deemed it ex- 
pedient to give why the tax on rent should not 
be more resorted to, they all admit that the tax- 
ation of rent merely diminishes the profits of 
the land-owner, can not be shifted on the user of 
land, can not add to prices, or check production. 
Not to multiply authorities, it will be sufficient to 
quote John Stuart Mill. He says (section 2, Chap- 
ter III, Book V, “ Principles of Political Econ- 
omy”): 


“A tax on rent falls wholly on the landlord. 
There are no means by which he can shift the bur- 
den upon any one else. It does not affect the value 
or price of agricultural produce, for this is determined 
by the cost of production in the most unfavorable 
circumstances, and in those circumstances, as we have 
so often demonstrated, no rent is paid. A tax on 
rent, therefore, has no effect other than its obvious 
one. It merely takes so much from the landlord and 
transfers it to the state.” 


The reason of this will be clear to every one 
who has grasped the accepted theory of rent—that 
theory to which the name of Ricardo has been 
given, and which, as John Stuart Mill says, has 
but to be understood to be proved. And it will 
be clear to every one who will consider a moment, 
even if he has never before thought of the cause 
and nature of rent. The rent of land represents a 
return to ownership over and above the return to 
use—it is a premium paid for permission to use. 
To take, in taxation, any part or the whole of this 
premium, in no way affects the incentive to use 
or the return to use; in no way diminishes the 
amount of land there is to use, or makes it more 
difficult to obtain it for use. Thus there is no 
way in which a tax upon rent or land values can 
fall upon the user. Whatever the state may de- 
mand of this premium simply diminishes the net 
amount which ownership gets as rent, or the 
price which it can demand as purchase-money, 
which is, of course, rent capitalized. The owner 
of land can no more throw upon the user of land 
a tax upon the value of land than he can throw 
upon him the payment of a personal debt. 

Here, for instance, is a piece of land that has 
a value—let it be where it may. Its rent, or 
value, is the highest price that any one will give 
for it. Now, if a tax be levied on that rent or 
value, this in no wise adds to the willingness of 
any one to pay more for it than before ; nor does 
it in any way add to the ability of the owner to 
demand more. To suppose, in fact, that such a 
tax could be thrown by land-owners upon tenants 
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is to suppose that the owners of land do not now 
get for their land all it will bring ; is to suppose 
that, simply because they want to, they can put up 
prices as they please. 

This is, of course, absurd. There would be 
no limit whatever to prices, did the fixing of them 
rest entirely with the seller. It might be a very 
nice world in which, if any one demanded more 
money of us, all we would have to do would be 
to demand that much more of some one else! 
But clearly, to all men’s knowledge, this is not, 
in these times, that sort of a world. To the 
price which will be given and received for any- 
thing, two wants or wills must concur—the want 
or will of the buyer, and the want or will of the 
seller. The one wants to give as little as he can, 
the other to get as much as he can, and the 
point at which the exchange will take place is 
"the point where these two desires come to a 
balance or effect a compromise. In other words, 
price is determined by the equation of supply 
and demand. And evidently taxation can not 
affect price unless it affects the relative power 
of one or the other of the elements of this 
equation. The mere wish of the seller to get 
more, the mere desire of the buyer to pay less, 
can neither raise nor lower prices. Nothing will 
raise prices unless it either decreases supply or 
increases demand. Nothing will lower prices 
unless it either increases supply or decreases de- 
mand. Now, the taxation of land values, which 
is simply the taking by the state of a part of the 
premium which the land-owner can get for the 
permission to use land, neither increases the de- 
mand for land nor decreases the supply of land, 
and therefore can not increase the price which 
the land-owner can get from the user. Thus it is 
impossible for land-owners to throw such taxa- 
tion upon land-users by raising rents. Other 
things being unaltered, rents would be no higher 
than before, while the selling price of land, which 
is determined by net rent, would be much dimin- 
ished. Whoever purchased land outright would 
have to pay less to the seller, because he would 
thereafter be called on to pay more to the state. 

But, while the taxation of Jand values can not 
raise rents, there is a way in which, especially in 
a country like this, where there is so much valu- 
able land unused, it would, if heavily imposed, 
tend strongly to lower them. In all our cities 
and all through the country, there is much land 
which is not used, or not put to its best use, be- 
cause is is held at high prices by men who do 
not want to or who can not use it themselves. 
Now, the effect of the taxation of land values 
would be to compel these men to seek tenants or 
purchasers. Land upon which there is no taxa- 
tion even a poor man could easily hold for higher 
prices as long as he wanted to, for land eats no- 


thing. But put heavy taxation upon it, and even 
a rich man will be driven to seek purchasers or 
tenants, and to get them he will have to put 
down his price rather than to put it up, for it is 
by asking less, not by asking more, that they who 
have anything they are forced to dispose of must 
seek customers. And, rather than continue to 
pay taxes upon land which yields nothing, he 
would be glad to give it away, or to let it revert 
to the state. Thus these dogs in the manger, 
who all over the country are withholding from 
those who would be glad to use it what they 
can not use themselves, would be forced to let 
go their grasp. To tax land values up to any- 
where near their full amount would be to utterly 
destroy speculative values, and to diminish all 
rents into which this speculative element enters. 
And, how groundless it is to think that landlords 
who have tenants could shift a tax on land values 
upon their tenants, can be readily seen from the 
effect upon landlords who have no tenants. It is 
when tenants seek for land, not when landlords 
seek for tenants, that rent goes up. 

But, before leaving this branch of the subject, 
it may be well to call attention to the f 
have been speaking of a tax upon lan 
not of a tax upon land. These are very 
things, and I call attention to the differe 
cause a confusion of thought as to these 
may lead to the assumption that a tax 


land values would fall on the user. While a tanta ' 
upon land values could not fall upon the user, 
a tax upon land—that is to say, a tax upon all 
land of so much per acre or so much per foot— 
would fall upon the user, barring such effect as 


it might have on speculation. For this tax, fall- 
ing equally upon all land, the poorest and least 
advantageously situated as fully as on the richest 
and best situated land, it would become a condi- 
tion imposed upon the use of land, from which 
there could be no escape, and thus the owners 
of rentable land could add it to their rents. Its 
operation would be analogous to that of a tax 
upon a producible commodity, and it would in 
effect reduce the supply of land that could be 
used. But a tax upon rent or land values would 
not fall on all land; it would fall only on valu- 
able land, and upon that land in proportion to 
its value. It would thus not have to be paid up- 
on the poorest land in use (which always deter- 
mines rent), and so would not become a condi- 
tion of use, or restrict the amount of land that 
could be profitably used, and so the land-owners 
on whom it fell could not shift it to the users of 
land. This distinction, as to nature and effects, 
between a tax on land and a tax on land values, 
it is necessary to bear in mind. 

It is also necessary to bear in mind that the 
value of land is something totally distinct from 
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the value of improvements. It is a value which 
arises not from the exertion of any particular 
individual, but from the growth and progress of 
the community. A tax on land values, therefore, 
never lessens the reward of exertion or accumu- 
lation. It simply takes for the use of the whole 
community that value which the whole commu- 
nity creates. 

Let us now turn to other forms of taxation. 
It is only necessary to say that, while it is true 
that a tax upon land values or rent does not fall 
upon the user, and does not thus distribute itself 
through the medium of increased prices, it zs 
true that the greater number of taxes by which 
our public revenues are raised do, Thus taxes 
upon capital fall, not upon the owners of capital, 
but upon the users of capital, and are by them 
transferred to the consumers of whatever the 
capital is used to produce: thus, taxes upon 
buildings or building materials must ultimately 
be paid in increased building rents or prices by 
the occupiers of buildings; thus imposts upon 
production or duties upon imports must finally 
fall upon the consumers of the commodities. 
This fact is far from being popularly appreciated, 
for, if it were, the masses would never consent to 
the system by which the greater part of our 
revenues are raised. But, nevertheless, it is gen- 
erally understood, and it is the apprehension of 
this that seems to lead by confusion of ideas to 
the notion that a tax on land values must add to 
rents. Since this is the case, it is unnecessary 
to go into details, and to show minutely what 
taxes do and what do not distribute themselves. 
The general principle is that before stated. A 
tax upon anything or upon the methods or means 
of production of anything, the price of which is 
kept down by the ability to produce increased 
supplies, will, by increasing the cost of produc- 
tion, add to the price of that thing, and ultimately 
fall on the consumer. But a tax upon anything 
of which the supply is fixed or monopolized, and 
of which the cost of production is not therefore 
a determining element, does not increase prices, 
and falls entirely upon the owner. 

We are now in a position to consider the 
effects of the measure I propose. I do not for- 
get that in the objections to which I am replying 
stress was laid upon the manner in which that 
class who are both owners and users of land 
would be affected, and I wish to have particular 
reference to them. But, just as, in endeavoring 
to determine the fundamental principle, it is ne- 
cessary to speak of land-owners and land-users, 
and though they constituted two distinct classes, 
so is it necessary first to trace out the influence 
of this measure upon society in general before 
we can inquire into its effects upon any particular 
individual or classes of individuals. 


In order as far as possible to give definiteness 
to thought, let me state distinctly and endeavor 
to sustain separately three claims which I make 
as to the effect of the measure I propose upon 
the general interests of society. They are that it 
would tend to— 

1. Great governmental and social economies. 

2. Great increase in the production of wealth. 

3. A just equalization in the distribution of 
wealth. 

1. The substitution of taxation upon the 
simple item of land values for all the various 
taxes now imposed would be an enormous gov- 
ernmental and social economy. We should save 
the salaries and perquisites and official expenses 
of the horde of functionaries, national, State, and 
municipal, who are now engaged in assessing 
and collecting all these other taxes, or in duties 
which are directly or indirectly necessitated by 
the cumbrous system. We should get rid of 
them all, from those fee-paid local officials who 
in a single term expect a fortune, and those Fed- 
eral collectors whose places are deemed of more 
importance than the governorship of sovereign 
States, down to those who are busied in seeing 
whether cigar-boxes are stamped and peddlers 
are provided with licenses, or in searching the 
trunks and persons of passengers as they land. 
We should save the cost of trying and imprison- 
ing offenders; we should save, too, the cost of 
all the devices—some of them very expensive— 
that are resorted to for evading the revenue laws, 
for it is obvious that all these expenses must ul- 
timately be borne by consumers. 

The tax upon land values is of all taxes that 
which combines the maximum of certainty with 
the minimum of expense. “Land lies out of 
doors,” it can not be hid or disguised, and its 
value is easily ascertained. Any competent real- 
estate dealer can tell to a nicety the value per 
front foot of any lot on Broadway. But, to as- 
certain the value of the building on it, it will be 
necessary to get an expert to make an examina- 
tion; while, if that building be filled with goods, 
it is impossible for any outsider to get at their 
value. A tax upon the value of land can be col- 
lected to the last cent by a tax-collector sitting 
in his office. Deducting the very smallest per- 
centage, which would be all that would be re- 
quired to pay the expenses of the periodical 
assessment and the receipt of taxes, the people 
in their collective capacity would thus get the 
benefit of all that was paid in as taxes by the 
people as individuals. 

But the saving that would result is by no 
means to be estimated by the reduction in the 
cost and direct incidents of collecting revenues. 
It is the great vice of taxes which distribute 
themselves in added prices that, beyond the offi- 
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cial tax-gatherers, they create a long line of virtual 
tax-gatherers, and that each man in the line not 
only takes the tax, but his profit on the tax, and 
in many cases is enabled to take a great deal 
more. For instance, when the commercial treaty 
with France was up, I asked a gentleman, thor- 
oughly conversant with the business, why, seeing 
that such an outcry was being made against it 
in the name of the producers of American wines, 
the importers of French wines did not take some 
steps in its favor? He said nothing favorable to 
the treaty could be expected from the importers 
of wines ; that they were in reality more strongly 
opposed to reduction of the duty than any other 
class. “ Howcanthat be?” Iasked. “It is very 
simple,” said he. “For every gallon of French 
wine -imported, there are on an average three 
sold; and, when three duties are charged for and 
one duty is paid, the higher the duty the more 
profitable the business.” How strongly the 
“Whisky Ring” opposed the reduction of the 
whisky-tax is well known. And so with all in- 
direct taxes. The difficulty is not usually in im- 
posing them, but in abolishing them. Let a bill 
be introduced in Congress to abolish the tax on 
any of the long list of things taxed, and straight- 
way there will appear in the lobby some one to 
protest and log-roll against it, a sure proof that 
somebody besides the Government is making 
money from the tax—that is to say, that the tax 
is taking from the people at large a good deal 
more than the Government is getting from it. 
That this system, which engages great private 
interests in keeping up rather than in putting 
down taxation, fosters extravagance in govern- 
mental expenditures is clear. 

Now, by abolishing all other taxes in favor of 
the tax upon land values, we should not only save 
very greatly in the ways thus pointed out, but, 
by the greater simplicity that would be given to 
government, we should save the political demor- 
alization which the present system entails. It is 
“the money in politics” that makes our politics 
so corrupt, that puts honesty and patriotism at a 
disadvantage, and gives us traders and jobbers 
where we ought to have statesmen. That there 
is so much money in politics arises principally 
from the great number of officers which our 
present system of taxation necessitates, and from 
the great number of pecuniary interests which it 
concerns in the running of government. And 
beyond all this is the effect upon morals. Near- 
ly all the taxes which I propose to abolish, be- 
come, in one way or another, taxes upon con- 
science. 

Now, in view of the great economies which in 
all these various ways would result from the sub- 
stitution of a tax on land values for all other 
taxes, is it not clear that the change would be of 


the greatest benefit, and* would conduce largely 
to the general prosperity ? 

2. It will clearly appear, to all who will con- 
sider the matter, that, to substitute for all the 
manifold taxes which are now imposed the single 
tax upon land values, would be greatly to relieve 
and enormously to stimulate production, The 
present systern, which taxes buildings and im- 
provements, capital in all its forms, and in most of 
the States in all its shadows, is a system of direct 
discouragement to production, a system which 
fines the man who creates wealth just in propor- 
tion as he creates wealth. Instead of acting on 
the principle that the man who makes two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before is a public 
benefactor, our system of taxation treats him as 
a public enemy. If a man clothe a barren waste 
with grain and fruit-trees, if he drain a swamp 
or open a mine, if he put up a fine building 
where none stood before, or erect a factory, or 
turn wood or iron into a ship; if he get him a 
library with which to store and exercise his mind, 
or a telescope with which to sweep the heavens, 
or a laboratory in which to seek out the laws of 
Nature’s combinations ; if out of his savings he 
lay by a provision for his declining days; if by 
his energy and thrift he accumulate capital with 
which to assist and organize and provide the 
tools for industry—down comes the tax-gatherer 
to make him pay for having done these things ! 
Is not this as absurd as it is unjust? Is it not 
in direct contravention of the plainest dictates of 
enlightened public policy ? 

Some of the Southern States have recent- 
ly passed laws exempting cotton-manufactories 
from taxation for a term of years, and the re- 
sult has been the erection of a number of cot- 
ton-factories, for the capitalists who thus invest 
their money can calculate on dividing as profits 
what otherwise they would have had to pay as 
taxes. Are not these States wise in this? Do 
not these cotton-factories create new industries, 
add to the wealth of the neighborhoods in which 
they are erected, and enrich the whole State? 
But, if this be wise, would it not be still wiser to 
make the exemption permanent instead of for a 
term of years? And, if it be wise to exempt cot- 
ton-factories, would it not be wiser still to ex- 
empt all sorts of factories, all forms of capital, 
all kinds of wealth—houses and goods, horses 
and cattle, railroads and telegraphs. Is not the 
State the richest that has the most of these 
things? Why, then, should the State tax them ? 
Is not the stupid system that does tax them too 
absurd for any rational defense? The people of 
New York want cheaper fares on the elevated 
roads. ‘Is it not stupid, then, to compel the ele- 
vated roads to pay in taxation thousands of dol- 
lars which they can only get out of passengers ? 
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The people of New York want cheaper house- 
rents. Is it not stupid, then, to put taxes on 
buildings, which, unlike the tax on land values, 
must inevitably be collected from tenants in high- 
er rents? 

But the direct obstacles to production, which 
this system imposes, are not the worst. All these 
indirect taxes which pass from hand to hand, in- 
creasing the cost of commodities, are taxes against 
production. This barbarous tariff of ours, that 
raises an artificial barrier around our coasts 
which it is more difficult for commerce to sur- 
mount than would be the Andes or the Hima- 
layas, makes twice as much capital necessary to 
provide the machinery for a cotton-mill as it would 
were there no tariff ; and, by the action and inter- 
action of these artificially-raised prices, every ex- 
ertion of industry, from the building of a railroad 
to the shingling of a wood-shed or the making 
of a shirt, is hampered in the same way. 

Now, it is clear that to abolish all these taxes, 
which thus hamper industry, would be to vastly 
stimulate production and increase the general 
wealth, But this is only one side of it. To put 
taxation on the value of land would also be to 
remove obstacles to production. For the specu- 
lative value, which now attaches to land as soon 
as it becomes probable that it will be needed for 
use, largely checks production ; while to tax land 
values is to discourage this speculation, and to 
tax them heavily is absolutely to prevent it. To 
estimate fully how enormously the speculative 
advance in land-prices checks the production of 
wealth, there would have to be taken into ac- 
count the losses resulting from the constantly 
recurring depressions of industry, which, as I 
think I have elsewhere shown,* spring primarily 
from this cause. But, without going into that 
discussion, which would here require too much 
space, it is very clear that the high prices which 
are demanded for land do prevent improve- 
ment and impose checks and disadvantages upon 
production. To get the vacant lot on which 
to put up a house, even on the outskirts of any 
one of our large cities, costs as much as or more 
than ordinarily does the house. Before he can 
strike a plowshare into virgin soil, the farmer, 
unless he will go far beyond where his labor can 
be exerted to most advantage, is obliged to pay 
down a large part of his capital, to embarrass 
himself with a mortgage, or to wastefully farm 
on shares. The result is to crowd people to- 
gether too closely in the cities, to scatter them 
too far apart in the country. To say nothing of 
the moral, social, and intellectual disadvantages 
which result from this unnatural distribution of 


* “* Progress and Poverty. An Inquiry into the Cause 
of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with 
Increase of Wealth. The Remedy.” 





population, there is a great obstacle put in the 
way of improvement, a manifest waste of pro- 
ductive forces. 

Now, the measure I propose, which would ut- 
terly destroy the speculative value of land, and 
would reduce the selling value of land to but a 
nominal figure, would remove this obstacle, and 
prevent this waste. No one would care to take 
up land that he could not use, or to hold land 
unless it was put to its most valuable use. The 
homes of our farmers would be closer together, 
the poorer classes of our cities would no longer 
be compelled to herd in tenement-houses, and 
the capitalist who proposed to erect a factory 
would no longer have to pay out so much of his 
capital for a site. Instead of that, he would pay 
the annual rental value of the land in taxes, but 
this would be in lieu of all other taxation. Thus 
the effect of this measure would be to throw open 
to labor and capital the means of production while 
relieving production from taxation. 

Clearly this would be greatly to promote the 
general prosperity and greatly to add to the gen- 
eral wealth. 

3. All taxes which increase prices are neces- 
sarily taxes in favor of monopoly, since the more 
capital it requires to go into any business, or to 
make any improvement, the smaller the num- 
ber of those who can do so. And, besides this 
general characteristic of the taxes I would abol- 
ish, many of them are specially designed to foster 
monopolies. It is, moreover, evident that, when 
a large part of the produce of the labor and capi- 
tal of the community is taken in rent by those 
who do nothing to aid in production (for land- 
owners as land-owners in no wise aid production), 
there is not merely created an unnecessary and 
unnatural inequality in the distribution of wealth, 
but that this primary inequality gives rise to a 
tendency to further inequality. “Unto him that 
hath shall it be added, and from him that hath 
not shall it be taken away,” is the expression of 
a universal law. To take from one and give to 
another is, both by decreasing the relative power 
of the one and increasing the relative power of 
the other, to put them upon unequal footing 
in treating of future divisions. If we trace to 
their cause the majority of great fortunes, we 
shall find it in monopolies of some kind—the pri- 
mary and most important of all being the mo- 
nopoly of the land. It is not that capital gets an 
undue proportion of the wealth that it helps to 
produce (though capital in some of its aggrega- 
tions which involve monopoly may), that, in spite 
of all the enormous advances which invention 
and improvement and the growth of population 
have made, and stiil are making, in productive 
power, labor gets but such a scant living, and 
wages tend constantly to the minimum which will 
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support life. With the advance of the arts and 
the progress of society, interest—which measures 
the return to capital—does not increase, but tends 
rather to diminish. It is rent which goes up, and 
up,and up. To divert to common uses this great 
fund which, though drawn from the production 
of the whole community, now goes to but a por- 
tion of the community, would be to turn into a 
promoter of equality what is now a promoter of 
inequality. To release capital from taxation, to 
lift the burden which now rests upon improve- 
ment and production, to destroy speculative land 
values, and throw open land to those who would 
use it, would open opportunities for labor in every 
direction and send wages up. In all industries 
laborers would get a fairer proportion than now 
of the value their labor creates. 

I think there can be no dispute that in the 
three ways thus outlined the effect of substitut- 
ing a tax on land values for all the other taxes 
by which our public revenues are now raised 
would be most beneficial to the general interests 
of society. It would greatly simplify and cheap- 
en government; it would greatly increase the 
production of wealth ; it would do away with the 
gross inequalities in the distribution of wealth 
which are now so painfully apparent. And who- 
ever will further consider the matter will see that 
improvement in one of these directions would 
react to produce improvement in another: as, for 
instance, greater equality in the distribution of 
wealth would, by increasing intelligence and 
stimulating invention, vastly multiply the forces 
of production, and, by raising the standard of 
morals, diminish the economic wastes which im- 
morality entails and render government both 
purer and abler. 

Leaving the development of these ideas to 
the reader, let us now proceed to consider the 
effect of the change upon the various classes of 
which society is composed. With relation to 
the factors of production and the primary distri- 
bution of the produce, society is divided for pur- 
poses of economic investigation into three classes 
—land-owners, capitalists, and laborers. Of these 
it is evident that the change would be to the ad- 
vantage of the capitalists and laborers, and to the 
disadvantage of the land-owners. But it is only 
in the abstract that such a distinction can be 
clearly made in any country, and especially in 
such a country as ours. We have, it is true, a 
considerable class of laborers who are neither 
capitalists nor land-owners ; but we have few cap- 
italists who are not laborers, for in the economic 
use of the term the managing head of any great 
industrial enterprise is as truly a laborer as is 
any workman in his employ; and we have prob- 
ably no land-owners who are not either laborers 
or capitalists, for, in the strict definition of the 


term, buildings and improvements are capital, 
not land.* A very great number of our people 
combine the characters of land-owner, capitalist, 
and laborer, and there are certainly a large ma- 
jority who combine at least two of these charac- 
ters. Thus, while all would profit in the general 
social gains, it is only in their character of land- 
owners that against these general gains any one 
could set individual loss; and thus this proposi- 
tion should, as a matter of mere individual inter- 
est, commend itself even to land-owners whose 
interests as land-owners do not largely exceed 
their interests as capitalists or laborers, or both. 

With reference to the ownership of land and 
with regard to actual facts, our people may be 
divided into three classes—those who own land 
which they do not themselves use, those who 
own land which they use, and those who own no 
land. The latter class contains some capitalists, 
but is mainly composed of laborers—farm-hands, 
manual laborers, operatives, mechanics, clerks, 
etc., who depend for their living upon the earn- 
ings of their labor. This is the class which it is 
most important to consider, not merely for senti- 
mental reasons, but because, since they constitute 
the base of the social pyramid, whatever improves 
or depresses their condition will affect all the rest. 
Now, it is manifest that to take taxes off capi- 
tal and improvement and production and ex- 
change would be to greatly benefit all of those 
who live by their earnings, whether of hand or of 
head. It is manifest also that it would benefit all 
who live partly by the earnings of their labor, 
and partly by the earnings of their capital— 
storekeepers, merchants, manufacturers, etc., and 
by increasing the net productiveness of capital 
that it would benefit those whose incomes are 
drawn from capital alone. 

Take now the case of those to whom the 
editor of the “ Journal” makes special reference 
—the farmers who till their own acres, those 
who own homesteads in which they live. It is 
true that the measure I propose would diminish 
the selling value of their land (but merely of the 
bare land, not of the buildings or improvements), 
and if fully carried out would virtually destroy it. 
But it would in no wise diminish the usefulness of 
their land; it would in no wise diminish, but would 
in fact increase, their incomes. They would pay 
under this system less taxes than they pay now. 
The clerk or mechanic or business or professional 





* Strictly, they are wealth, and may or may not be 
capital, according to the use to which they are put. But 
it is not necessary, in an article like this, to draw the dis- 
tinction between capital and wealth, since under the 
change proposed all wealth would be relieved from taxa- 
tion, whether it was merely wealth or also capital—that 
is to say, whether it was used merely for the gratification 
of the owner or for productive purposes. 
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man who owns a house and lot in which he lives 
would pay more taxes on his lot than now, but 
in return for this he would escape the taxes now 
levied on his house and its contents, and, through 
the medium of indirect taxation, upon everything 
that his family consumes. And so with the farmer. 
Our present system of taxation falls with peculiar 
severity upon the farming class. Not only is 
improved land all over the United States taxed 
higher than unimproved land of the same quality, 
but the taxes which so largely raise the price of 
all that the farmer has to buy do not and can 
not, so long as we are exporters of agricultural 
produce, raise the price of what the farmer has 
to sell. And, further than this, to put taxation 
solely upon land values would shift the weight 
of taxation from the sparsely settled agricultural 
districts to those populous centers where {and 
has a real and a high value. As it would destroy 
the speculative value of land, the result would 
be that farmers would have no taxes at all to pay 
until the country around them had been well 
settled, for, no matter what might be the value 
of his improvements, the farmer would*have no 
more taxes to pay than could be collected from 
unimproved land equal to his in quality and situ- 
ation. Manifestly it would be very greatly to the 
relief of the farmer to abolish all the taxes which 
now fall upon his improvements and his con- 
sumption, and substitute for them a tax upon the 
value of bare land, which is always higher in 
populous centers than in agricultural districts, 
and in sparsely settled agricultural districts hard- 
ly exists at all, except as the result of specula- 
tion. And from the effects upon the diffusion of 
population the farmer would greatly gain. Just 
as the city population would gain from the de- 
struction of the system which now builds tene- 
ment-houses amid vacant lots, so would the agri- 
cultural communities gain in productive power 
and in social enjoyment when settlement would 
become closer, from the fact that there would no 
longer be any inducement for any one to take up 
or hold more land than he could use. 

And, further than this, it must be remembered 
that, although the selling price of land would di- 
minish, this, since it would affect all land, would 
not affect the exchange value of the homestead 
lot or farm, as compared with other homestead 
lots or farms. It would be, to the man who wants 
for himself and his family the security of a home 
in which to live or land to cultivate, a purely 
nominal and intangible loss, to offset which there 
would be great and actual gains ; and, as his chil- 
dren grow up, it would be very much easier for 
them to get homesteads or farms of their own. 

The only ones who would really lose would 
be those whose incomes are mainly drawn from 
the rent, not of buildings, but of land; those 


who are holding land in the expectation of fu- 
ture profit from the high prices that in time those 
who want to use it will be compelled to pay them. 
But I know of no individuals who belong ex- 
clusively to this class, and I think there are few 
among us. In varying degrees all our large 
landholders are also capitalists, and would gain 
as capitalists though they would lose as land- 
owners. And, if in some cases the relative loss 
exceeded the relative gain, it would only be (and 
this, if necessary, might be made certain by some 
simple exemptions as to widows, etc.) in the case 
of those who could readily stand the loss with- 
out being really hurt. In any large view it will 
always be found that the true interests of indi- 
viduals coincide with the best interests of society. 

I think I have now shown that the injustice, 
recognized by the editor of the “ Journal,” of per- 
mitting that creation of land values which is due 
to the whole community to “ become the founda- 
tion of a tax paid by one part of the community 
to the other,” admits of a simple and practical 
remedy. I fully agree with the editor of the 
“ Journal ” that the “indispensable element of suc- 
cess in all enterprises is absolute freedom of op- 
eration,” and that, “if we begin a system of inter- 
ference regulating men’s gains, bolstering here in 
order to strengthen this interes., repressing there 
in order to equalize wealth, we shall do an im- 
mense deal of mischief, and, without bringing 
about a more equable condition of things than 
now, shall simply discourage enterprise, repress 
industry, and check material growth in all direc- 
tions.” All such systems are essentially vicious. 
To attempt to restrict accumulation is to check 
enterprise and thrift ; to attempt to put the idle 
on a par with the industrious, the foolish with 
the sagacious, the ignorant with the intelligent, 
is to attempt to destroy the incentive to exertion 
and improvement. But it is nothing of this kind 
that I propose. On the contrary, what I propose 
would give absolute freedom of operation, and it 
is on this account that I expect so much from it. 
To put all taxes on land values would be to re- 
move all burdens from capital and labor ; to free 
industry, and energy, and thrift from restriction 
or fine; to throw open natural opportunities to 
all who would use them, without, as now, com- 
pelling them to pay a heavy premium to some 
non-user. From the freedom of operation which 
would thus be given to productive forces would 
result an enormous increase in the production of 
wealth. The fund from which all incomes must 
be drawn would be vastly augmented. And at 
the same time would come a great equalization 
in distribution; for that freedom of operation 
which is essential to the largest distribution of 
wealth is also essential to its fairest distribution. 
To give freedom of operation to industrial forces 
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is to give play to that natural law which gives 
wealth to the man who creates wealth. This is 
all that justice requires. To go further than this, 
and to attempt to bring all men to the same dead 
level, would be to do injustice and to war with 
nature. The true equality is equality of oppor- 
tunity. No man has a right to complain when 
harder or better work gives to another more than 
he has. But he has a right tocomplain when he 
is denied equal access to those natural opportu- 
nities and forces without which there can be no 
productive work—when that creation of value 
which is due to the whole community is made 
“the foundation of a tax paid by one part of the 
‘community to the other.” The true equality is 
to be sought through that freedom of operation 
which is to be attained by the simple device of 
taking for common purposes that fund which 
arises from the values created by the community. 
And in the constant enlargement of that fund 
which is seen by the increase of rent as society 
advances lies the natural means for the attain- 
ment, as civilization progresses, of a closer and 
closer equality of condition. 

To put all taxes upon land values would not 
be to permit land-owners to shift those taxes on 
the users of land, and it would in the aggregate 
directly diminish land values by its effect in de- 
stroying speculative values. But the freedom 
which would thus be given to industry would 
greatly increase the general prosperity, and this 
in its turn would increase the real value of land, 
which grows with the progress of society, and so 
would increase that common fund which could be 
taken by the State for common purposes without 
imposing burdens upon industry. But it would be 
idle to worry ourselves now about the corrupting 
effects which the disposition of such a large sum 
would have upon government. To increase the 
powers and functions and revenues of govern- 


ment, as at present constituted, might indeed, as 
is urged by the editor of the “ Journal,” be dan- 
gerous. But what I propose involves as a first 
step a great simplification of government. To 
take that would be to so greatly simplify and con- 
sequently purify government that it could gradu- 
ally and safely assume other functions, which are 
in their nature codperative, not repressive. 

By thus showing in a general way what would 
be the effect of substituting a single tax on land 
values for the manifold taxes now imposed, I 
have, I think, met all the objections which attrib- 
ute to this measure a pernicious result. And Iam 
confident that, in the mind of every one who will 
pursue the investigation, there will arise a greater 
and greater sense of the benefits it will bring. To 
one who has never thought over the matter it may 
seem preposterous to say that in a simple change 
in the methods of taxation lies the fundamental 
cure for pauperism and low wages and all the 
social difficulties which afflict modern society. 
Yet, to all who will carefully think over the mat- 
ter on the lines I have indicated, this will appear. 
Nor, when one comes to consider what is really 
involved in this simple change, does this effect 
seem disproportionate to the cause. For, to re- 
move taxation from the preduction and accumu- 
lation of wealth, and to put it on the appropria- 
tion of that element which is the raw material of 
wealth, is to remove obstructions to the natural 
play of social forces—obstructions which produce 
in the social organism just such effects as band- 
ages and ligatures that impeded the circulation 
of the blood would produce in the human body. 
It would be to conform our most important social 
adjustments to the supreme law of justice ; for, 
that the right to land is common and equal while 
the right to the products of labor is individual 
and exclusive, are correlative propositions too 
manifest to need discussion. 


HENRY GEORGE. 
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PICTURES OF JEWISH HOME-LIFE, 


Sie: deeply disgraceful German persecution 
of the Jews has drawn the attention of Eu- 
rope anew to this wonderful people. It has been 
remarked that one of the noticeable features of 
our century, as opposed to the preceding, is that 
it has witnessed a great revival of race-feeling, 
and that the claims of race have received careful 
attention at the hands of politicians. Besides the 
inevitable reaction from the too universal eigh- 
teenth-century cosmopolitanism, much of this is 


doubtless due to the spread of science, and par- 
ticularly to the Darwinian theory, that enforces 
the deep roots taken by heredity and descent. 
We have learned that there is some mysterious 
but strong quality that tends to keep nationalities 
distinct ; that a loss or change of nationality is 
not easily accomplished. It is related that Fred- 
erick the Great one day desired that the evidences 
of the truth of Christianity should be condensed 
into a single word. “Jews” was the answer. 
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Unquestionably the persistency of the Jewish 
race presents one of the most interesting features 
of history, and though the landmarks that divide 
them from the peoples among whom they live 
are being gradually broken down, now that in all 
enlightened countries the shameful persecution 
that has been the lot of the countrymen of Jesus 
has at length been discarded along with torture, 
witch-burning, and other relics of barbarism, still 
much individuality remains and must remain yet 
a while longer. The Jews have been from all 
time an exclusive people: pride of race and con- 
tempt of the Gentiles round about them distin- 
guished them already in the days when they 
warred against the Amalekites. They sincerely 
and truly believed that they were a nation set 
apart by God, and that it was not pleasing to 
him that his children should act like the peo- 
ples round about them. Eighteen centuries of 
cruel, senseless persecutions, of enforced exclu- 
sion from intermixture with other nations, of in- 
termarriage in small communities, have intensi- 
fied all the distinctive physical and mental fea- 
tures of the Jews; so that not only their good 
but also their bad qualities have been accentu- 
ated. Not even the eighteenth century, so ready 
to boast of its enlightenment, had opened the 
gates of the Ghetto and accorded civil liberties 
to a people who, of all peoples, are peace-loving 
law-abiding, and least likely to abuse these privi- 
leges. The gates have now been thrown down, 
the liberties freely granted, and it is difficult to 
foretell what the Jew will be a few centuries 
hence—indeed, if there will be Jews left at all. 
They are far too assimilative, far too keen-sight- 
ed not to be affected by and to recognize the pro- 
priety inherent in the cosmopolitan tendencies of 
the present day. For ourselves, we have no faith 
in the schemes of enthusiasts portrayed by Dan- 
iel Deronda and his friend Mordecai, in the na- 
tional restoration of the Jewish people, and feel 
convinced that, were the attempt made, it would 
result in a mere exodus of the scum of the 
population. What has distinguished the Jewish 
people, and kept them a nation so long, is the 
fact that their nationality is not rooted in the 
land from which they have so long been absent, 
but in the Law, which they can bear about with 
them everywhere. The Jews are at present in a 
transitional state. It is commonly said to take 
three generations to make a gentleman. It must 
certainly take as long to obliterate all the cruel 
memories of Christian oppression that linger 
among those whose grandfathers remember the 
pressure of disabling laws. 

In order properly to understand this people, 
we must understand the conditions under which 
they have been reared and from which they are 
slowly but surely emancipating themselves. An 





Austrian writer, Leopold Kompert, has set him- 
self this task. A Jew himself, he yet, like the best 
and most enlightened of his people, recognizes 
that the days of stern adhesion to rites given 
under peculiar conditions and under a southern 
clime are gone by; that Israel, while retaining 
the pure ethical standard she holds in common 
with the Christians, who have borrowed it from 
her, must relinquish those practices that have 
degenerated into formalism and superstition. - 
These ideas he has promulgated in a series of 
attractive romances that transport us into the 
midst of that curious life so little known, that 
has been led and is still led by the Jews, who 
live in the midst of Christians—among them, but 
not of them. The stories have a very special 
interest to-day, for only by knowing the past can 
we rightly understand the present or gauge to 
the full the absurd, discreditable, and ignorant 
aspect now presented by the land that gave birth 
to some of the foremost champions of humanity, 
and that has been loudest among the nations in 
the matter of boasting its superor enlightenment 
and toleration. 

The scenes of all Kompert’s stories are laid 
at the boundary between the old and the new. 
The Ghetto-doors have been removed, the Jew 
is no longer cooped up within the worst slums of 
the city, and separated from his fellow-townsmen 
by gates and chains ; he no longer wears a distin- 
guishing garb. But the gates are not broken 
down in his soul; the “badge of shame” is still 
worn in his memory. An interpreter is needed 
between him and his Christian fellows ; a bridge 
is required to span the gulf of ages. Kom- 
pert endeavors to be this interpreter, this archi- 
tect. He sings the swan-song of the Ghetto; he 
introduces us into that narrow, unhealthy, unat- 
tractive purlieu. He lifts the veil of ignorance 
that has hung above his people, and shows us 
the poetry of Jewish manners—a poetry so care- 
fully hidden from the world that it is not only 
little known but absolutely uncredited. We are 
present with him at the Sabbath feast, the holi- 
days and fasts of Israel, and behold how the 
cringing, money-grasping Hebrew of the streets 
suddenly grows transformed as though by touch 
of magic, and becomes a noble soul, a lordly 
presence, a priest within his home and at his 
hearth. “Blessed are the peace-makers,” said 
the Rabbi of Nazareth, as Kompert gracefully 
calls the greatest among the sons of Israel. 
Blessed surely are those who lift their pens in 
the cause of toleration and mutual good under- 
standing among nations. There is no trace of 
dogmatism, no desire to philosophize in Kom- 
pert’s stories; they must not be classed among 
novels with a tendency. They are free from any 
such blemishes ; they breathe no spirit of sect, 
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but a pure spirit of conciliation ; their propagan- 
da, lofty and wide, is for “ peace on earth, good- 
will toward men.” On this account, though 
others have tried to treat the same theme, Kom- 
pert remains preéminently the poet of the Ghetto ; 
there is in him no atom of race-hatred, of narrow 
vision. He is poet and prophet in one—the poet 
of the past, the prophet of the time to come. He 
bears an olive-branch in his hands and utters 
many an impressive word against hatred, exclu- 
siveness, and oppression ; words directed to both 
sides, for few people recognize that the Christian 
hatred is returned with interest by the Jews. It 
has been hate for hate, contempt for contempt. 
Kompert enforces a gentler doctrine. His tales 
contain not only the panegyric of the Ghetto, 
they comprise the social gospel of modern Israel. 
He shows his co-religionists how the narrow pre- 
judices of centuries must be abandoned, how 
they must free themselves from the tyranny they 
have chained about themselves, which is the 
worst tyranny of all. 

Kompert’s literary luggage is not large, for, 
though he is still living, we may treat of him as 
though his printed career were ended, for it is 
many years since a new work has issued from 
his pen. Four volumes of short stories, and two 
larger novels, make up the sum of his contribu- 
tions to literature. These shorter stories, “ Sto- 
ries of a Street,” “ From the Ghetto,” and “The 
Jews of Bohemia,” are perhaps the most striking 
works. Not that Kompert’s novels do not also 
contain much that is subtile and thoughtful, much 
keen observation and profound knowledge. But 
unhappily he suffers, like most of his German 
fellow-novelists, from a hopeless want of form 
and proportion in the construction of his plots, 
and hence much is too detailed, much too cur- 
sory, marring the whole and fatal to all unity of 
impression. The short stories require less elab- 
orate treatment, and hence our enjoyment of 
them is more undisturbed. 

It is a strange world into which Kompert 
takes us—a world of which even the language 
is difficult to understand, for the Jews who are 
hemmed within the Ghetto still retain their He- 
brew speech, and, where some amount of inter- 
course with their Christian neighbors has caused 
them to drop it, speak instead a strange jargon, 
defined by them as Jewish. It is, in fact, a med- 
ley of German and Hebrew, not easy to compre- 
hend. This eccentric dialect even the emanci- 
pated Jews of to-day find it difficult wholly to 
lay aside. It has many convenient words to des- 
ignate peculiarly Hebrew things; it contains 
many pithy and comprehensive idioms. This is 
the language spoken in the Ghetto, and in which 
Kompert’s personages convey their ideas; and, 
though he interprets wherever possible, still a 
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certain familiarity with this form of speech and 
thought is requisite fully to follow and enjoy his 
tales. Now, this strange speech, delivered in the 
peculiar nasal, shrill, sing-song intonation of the 
Hebrew, makes the Ghetto a very noisy world, 
especially as it is a very small one, its inmates 
being terribly crowded together, since, in accord- 
ing them space to dwell, their Christian masters 
have not made allowance for increase of popula- 
tion. And although, up to the times of the pres- 
ent Emperor, the Jews in Austria were not allowed 
to multiply, except by imperial consent, and only 
the eldest son of a family was permitted to marry 
and found a family in his turn, yet even so their 
numbers increased, and the Ghetti were very 
hives of industry, buzz, and din, How. cruelly 
and painfully these restrictive laws pressed is de- 
picted in the story “ Without Authorization,” a 
domestic drama that opens out a deep view into 
the sufferings so long and so patiently borne. 
Jaekew Lederer, like his great-grandfather 
Jacob, had the misfortune to be a younger son, 
hence he could not by right of inheritance found 
a family, and he had not means wherewith to 
soften the rigor of the law and buy himself one. 
Yet the poor peddler could not hinder love from 
entering into his heart; he loved and was loved 
in return by Resele, a very flower of the Ghetto, 
but as a match of no account, for she too was 
penniless. They became engaged, however, and 
waited patiently till Jaekew had saved a sum that 
would buy them permission to marry. But no 
“families” were vacant, and, when they were, 
they were snapped up by rich merchants who 
could outbid the poor peddler; besides, he was 
legally disentitled to this privilege. Years rolled 
by and matters did not mend, neither did their love 
diminish. The two betrothed could be beheld 
each Sabbath taking their walk together, but as 
time wore on they walked apart from the other 
engaged couples, to whom they had become a 
laughing-stock. At last, when Jaekew too had 


-served fourteen years for his Rachel, he could 


bear it no longer. He asked and obtained Re- 
sele’s consent to their marriage, which was cele- 
brated quietly by a strange rabbi in a distant 
village, in order to avoid publicity. No more 
than the ten persons needful to constitute a mz- 
nian (to make the act religiously legal) were 
asked toattend. Thenceforward the couple lived 
together blissfully many years, and only evil- 
disposed tongues—and there were few of those 
in the Ghetto, for the heavy misfortunes of Israel 
weighed more or less upon all—only quite a few 
tongues, therefore, insulted the dearly-loved and 
only child of this couple with the name of bastard. 
But at last the Iaw intervened in the shape of a 
new burgomaster of the town—a new broom. 
Jaekew and Resele were summoned before the 
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authorities and treated as an illegalcouple. Re- 
sele could bear this, but she could not endure 
that her son should be stigmatized for life. In 
her great maternal love she determined to lay her 
hard case before the Emperor himself, and went 
to Vienna to present a touching and naive peti- 
tion to his Majesty. This is the first and only 
time Kompert introduces such a deus ex machi- 
na in order to untie the knot of his stories. As 
a rule, they naturally resolve themselves, or the 
victims succumb to the hard conditions of their 
life. Resele was successful: the Emperor read 
her document, smiled at it, and accorded to Jae- 
kew permission to buy the next “family” that 
should fall vacant. This done, Resele requested 
Jaekew that they might be married anew with 
all becoming forms, All the Ghetto approved 
this resolution, The amusing thing was that the 
old couple had to submit to be examined in “ The 
Children of Zion,” the text-book of the Law, an 
examination that preceded the marriage cere- 
mony and the rabbinical permission to contract 
aunion, A scene charmingly painted followed, 
Neither of the couple remembered how to define 
the duties they had so long and conscientiously 
practiced, 


**Come,’ said the commissioner of the syna- 
gogue who interrogated Resele, ‘tell me what are the 
duties of a mother toward her child,” 

** Resele reflected a long time, then with a ra- 
diant face she replied, ‘To love it, Mr, Commis- 
sioner.’ 

** The commissioner looked at the rabbi, who at 
the same moment turned his eyes toward him. Both 
smiled at the simplicity of this woman, 

*** And you,’ was asked of Jaekew, ‘tell us what 
is the ninth commandment ?’ 

“ Jackew could not recall it; the commissioner 
had to prompt him with the first words in order to 
set him going: ‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's 
wife,’ whispered the functionary. 

“**What an idea, dear rabbi!’ replied Jaekew, 
smiling. ‘Would I have waited so long for Resele 
if I desired my neighbor's wife? It is not for me 
that God gave this commandment.’” 


Laughing heartily, the commissioner accords 
to the old couple the needful testimonial of exam- 
ination, a merry wedding banquet follows, and 
all is brought to a happy conclusion. 

But happy conclusions are not frequent in 
these tales. Kompert has not joyous things to 
tell—a melancholy atmosphere hangs over the 
Ghetto and its inmates, and is reproduced in their 
lives. “Schlemiel” is one of those sad genre 
pictures, full of sorrows petty and great, for 
which no man is responsible. Schlemiel* is a 
Hebrew word signifying Theophilus, or beloved 


# Chamisso borrowed this idea for his inimitable and 
famous tale of ‘‘ Peter Schlemihl.” 


of God. This in ordinary Jewish parlance is 
the designation for awkward, luckless folk with 
whom nothing in the world succeeds. The name 
is derived from that of a certain man of whom it 
is related in the Talmud that he was executed by 
the rabbis for doing a thing which many others 
had done before him with impunity. The in- 
capacity of a Schlemiel is spoken of in the same 
pitying fashion that a Scotchman designates an 
idiot as “innocent.” The Hebrew reverences 
quick intelligence and success, and a dreamer is 
to him an incomprehensible and pitiable being, 
Above all he despies a Schlemiel, a man who 
breaks his finger when he puts it into his waist- 
coat-pocket, who tumbles on his back and in- 
jures his nose, whose bread always falls on the 
buttered side, who neglects to seize by its little 
toe the occasion others seize by the head, who 
always comes at the wrong time, who all his life 
long gets up left foot first, in whose hands gold 
turns to copper, The acute-witted inmates of 
Jewry have little sympathy and less pity for this 
type of man, who rarely though occasionally ap- 
pears among them, Kompert tells the sad life- 
story of such a Schlemiel, a heart of gold, well 
intentioned, not devoid of wit, yet so hopelessly 
awkward and unfortunate that nothing comes to 
good at his hands, The words “Thou art a 
veritable Schlemiel"” greet him already in his 
childhood, At the age of thirteen, Jewish boys 
must make their dar-m/zva, that is to say, they 
must take upon themselves the responsibility of 
their own sins, till then borne by their fathers, 
This act is an entrance upon the state of man- 
hood: henceforth he is called “a son of the 
commandment,” for he is now held capable of 
supporting the burden of the six hundred and 
thirteen rabbinical commandments which are re- 
garded as a digest of the whole Law. On this 
occasion the boy must read before the assembled 
congregation a chapter of the Thora (Pentateuch). 
This reading is made from a copy without vowel- 
points, and must be chanted in the national mode, 
every fault being instantly noted and commented 
on by the congregation, who have pointed copies 
before them. This is a great day of parental 
solicitude, and, if the trial is well borne, of re- 
joicing. Our hero Anschel sang and read bravely 
from the height of the footstool on which he had 
been perched to reach to the level of the sacred 
books. But a Schlemiel was not to get off so 
easily. A noise made him turn, he and the stool 
rolled over, there was an end of his dar-mitz- 
vah, and his own father murmured, “ But thou art 
indeed a Schlemiel.” And thus henceforward. 
Other peddlers carried off purchasers before his 
very eyes ; the object of his affections was taken 
by another, because he was too deeply smitten to 
speak, Even into the smallest details of exist- 
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ence misfortunes pursued him. Thus when his 
father died he trembled at the grave so violently 
that the knife of the schamess who made the 
customary rent in his garment entered into An- 
schel’s hand and wounded him. And yet again 
when, very poor, he one day obtained the luxury 
of a goose to place before his wife and children 
at the Sabbath-eve feast, this very goose proved 
a source of annoyance. When brought to table 
it was found to be impure, a nail having entered 
into its flesh, and the family were obliged to see 
the long-anticipated morsel removed as unclean. 
Then even his long-suffering wife hurled at An- 
schel’s head the words he has learned to dread, 
“ But verily thou art a Schlemiel.” Coming from 
her lips it broke his heart. A few days later his 
body was found in the river, “ A misfortune has 
happened to him,” said the Ghetto, and they 
gave him proper burial, Yet even dead he still 
proved a Schlemiel—his corpse nearly brought 
one of his grave-diggers to an untimely end, “A 
Schlemiel to his grave,” said the Ghetto, That 
was the last stone thrown at this luckless wight. 
“Old Babele,” that is to say, the old little 
grandmother, is another genre picture rather than 
a finished tale, and tells of a malicious little boy 
who tormented an old demented woman, and of 
the penalties that befell him for his misdeeds, 
Some very specially Jewish features are intro- 
duced into this sketch, such as the grandmother's 
despair when she finds that the fs¢¢z¢s or fringes 
(Numbers xv, 38, 39) of the boy's garment have 
been neglected and allowed to become unraveled 
and twisted, which shows that the due daily at- 
tention has not been given to them as is enjoined 
even to children as soon as they can be made to 
understand the import of the duty required of 
them. These fringes consist of eight threads 
tied into five knots; these knots and threads, to- 
gether with the numerical value of the Hebrew 
word “ fringes,” making six hundred and thir- 
teen, thus referring to the number of precepts 
that the faithful must ever bear in mind. The 
merit of the fringes lies in their being duly at- 
tached to the “ four quarters ” or skirts of the gar- 
ments (Deuteronomy xxii, 13). They are always 
attached to an under-garment made for the pur- 
pose, and are of course only worn by men. The 
old grandmother, when she finds these fringes 
entangled and untied, fears that her boy is on the 
road to become a Posche Isroel (a bad Jew), and 
has recourse to all manner of Talmudic charms 
to avert this evil. She is equally distressed when 
she finds that her granddaughter has been listen- 
ing to the attentions of a member of the Diet, 
and improves the occasion by telling the grievous 
fate of another daughter of Israel who was led 
astray by the false flatteries of a Christian. 
What superstitions, what deeply-rooted preju- 


dices, do we not meet with in these pages—preju- 
dices rooted only the more firmly for the perse- 
cution of ages in a people noted from all time 
for their stiff-neckedness! We encounter, too, 
customs that have survived the vicissitudes of 
ages, and have been faithfully transmitted from 
generation to generation. Truly it would seem 
that Moses’s laws are unchangeable and eternal. 
The laws of others have been shaken and de- 
stroyed by the lapse of time; his alone remain 
firm and immovable, and amid all the changes of 
the Jewish people have not been disturbed in the 
smallest enactment, And yet, or we mistake 
much, the great revolution of Judaism is at 
hand, and one of the finest of Kompert's stories 
adumbrates the history of modern Israel. “The 
Children of the Randar” * is its title, This par- 
ticular Randar, Rebb Schmoul,t had rented a 
wine-shop in a village: his children were there- 
fore reared outside the stifling (mental and physi- 
cal) atmosphere of the Ghetto; they came in con- 
tact with the villagers, and, though they knew 
that by religious observance they were held apart 
from them, this did not hinder their childish 
friendships, Moses and Hannah had room to 
expand, and though their parents taught them all 
the due observances of Israel, and reared them 
in all those traditions to which the Jew holds 
even more firmly than to his faith, they beheld a 
wider horizon, The Randar himself, while mix- 
ing with his customers, never forgot his religious 
duties, He might be seen at sunset turning his 
face toward the direction of Jerusalem, his ¢e- 
pAillim bound about his head and arm, repeating 
aloud among his Slav guests the prescribed for- 
mula of prayer in the language of Zion, while these 
on their part show their respect for his observ- 
ances by speaking low and being careful not to 
disturb his devotions, For the Randar was held 
by them in great respect, and he had taught them 
that while the tepAz//im were on it would be sin- 


‘ful to make him speak or divert his attention. 


But, this done, the Randar was once more the 
genial host who mixed freely with the peasants. 
Only on Friday evenings by his dress and mien 
he was again removed from them, On the Sab- 
bath eve, the Randar, like all his Jewish breth- 
ren, dressed himself in his best, in garments un- 
polluted by week-day wear, cast worldly cares 
behind him, and became a transfigured man, a 
priest and father in Israel, who celebrated the 
advent of the “ Bride, the Sabbath,” with all due 
rites, with song and gladness. On that day num- 
bers of Schnorrer (wandering Jewish beggars) 


#* “ Randar,” the Jewish corruption of arrendador, 
one who rents a farm, wine-shop, or distillery. 

+ Rebb, i. e., rabbi, or bachelor in the Talmud, a title 
that is very common among Jews who have studied the 
law. 
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crowded to his house, knowing that here for a 
day and night they would find lodging and board, 
for no Israelite turns an Israelite guest from his 
door on the Sabbath ; for might he not prove the 
prophet Elijah come in this disguise to partake 
of the glad meal of meat and wine that on this 
day stands on each carefully-dressed table, illu- 
mined by the light of sacred candles that the 
house-mother has prepared and blessed! Truly, 
Rebb Schmoul was a shining light in Israel! 
That which he, however, held of no account was 
that his children should receive an education, and 
his wife begged him in vain to reconsider this 
decision. “ The children must grow up like the 
plants from the furrow that has given them birth,” 
was his obstinate reply. If, therefore, Moses could 
pray, write, and reckon, and Hannah cook and 
knit, the one would be able to follow in his father’s 
footsteps, the other get a husband—and what 
more did either need? But the mother has her 
way at last : Moses was allowed to go to school, 
where under the name of Maurice he mixed with 
Christian boys, and doubts entered his soul. At 
last news reached his home that he had actually 
profaned the Sabbath, had danced with Christian 
women, and partaken of their meals. He had 
not abjured his faith, and had no intention of 
doing so, but he had learned to take wider, less 
exclusive views. The news broke his mother’s 
heart—she died. The sister, too, became a source 
of sorrow. In her girlhood her favorite playmate 
was a certain village lad, Honza, whom she was 
in the habit of feeding with Jewish titbits from 
the Sabbath meal, and who in return initiated 
her into his religion—an initiation undertaken in 
childish play, but carried out more seriously in 
after-life when Honza becomes a priest. His 
daughter's defection broke the Randar’s heart— 
he died also. It is a touching thing this. Nei- 
ther parent shows anger, pours maiedictions upon 
their children ; they can do naught but die. Is 
this not deeply significant ? Kompert never dog- 
matizes, but it is impossible not to see what con- 
clusion he would have us deduce from this charm- 
ing story, of which a bald frécz's can give no idea. 

In “ The Huckster,”” Kompert shows the deep- 
seated influence of custom and tradition upon 
the offspring of Jews, even when they have be- 
come philosophers and freethinkers. This trait 
is a very remarkable one, which evinces itself 
frequently in the most unexpected forms. It is 
in many cases not wholly free from a certain su- 
perstitious basis, With Dr. Emmanuel, however, 
its root lies in the very deep domestic affections 
of the race. Educated outside the Ghetto, sep- 
arated from his poor parents, and out of all com- 
munication with them, he was on the point of 
embracing Christianity. Before doing so he 
wishes once more to celebrate a Sabbath with his 


family, as a kind of farewell to the religious emo- 
tions of his infancy and the traditions of his race. 
He came to his old home disguised as a beggar 
who has received an order from the synagogue 
that he should eat the Sabbath meal at their 
house. He soon learned that man can not dally 
with impunity with the most sacred instincts of 
his nature. His soul was agitated by all he saw 
and heard ; his poor father’s money troubles, his 
mother’s loving memory of him, his little brother’s 
religious ardor so like his own of years ago, the 
joyous Sabbath songs resounding through the 
Ghetto, all deeply moved his inmost soul. He 
feels he can not take the final step that will cause 
so much pain; he remains outwardly a Jew, out 
or respect for his parents, and consecrates the 
remainder of his life to them, and to the regen- 
eration and amelioration of his Jewish brethren. 
In the following story. “ Trenderl,” we see him 
at this good work. He wishes to break down 
one of the most obstinately rooted prejudices of 
the Hebrews, namely, that the Law of God for- 
bids them to be artisans, that commerce is the 
only trade permitted. This fancy is probably the 
outcome of oppression and servitude that have 
excluded them from all occupations save those of 
peddling upon a smaller or larger scale. The 
result is, that the Jews had in course of time 
grown pusillanimous and cowardly, and that the 
courage that never failed them in old Biblical 
days has been eradicated. The obstacles that 
met Dr. Emmanuel's endeavors are told with 
much humor, and when at last he had trained a 
Jewish locksmith and inoculated him with love 
for his work, the whole Ghetto plotted against 
him when it learned that Trenderl was to place 
a lightning-conductor on the roof of the syna- 
gogue. What! a child of Israel to risk his life 
thus recklessly? This would draw down upon 
the whole street the vengeance of God. Such 
things should be left to the Gentiles, the children 
of Eve by the serpent, not attempted by God’s 
own people. The locksmith is tempted by money | 
and other bribes to desist, and Dr. Emmanuel is 
afraid that at the very last his good work will break 
down. But Trenderl has become a man, he does 
not yield, the lightning-conductor is successfully 
reared, a Ghetto superstition demolished, and the 
first link broken in the chain of self-imposed Jew- 
ish slavery. Dr. Emmanuel feels, and Kompert 
in his person, that every hammer-stroke beaten 
by Trenderl resounds like a joyous greeting to the 
new era that is about to dawn for Israel. 

In “ The Lost Sheep” we are removed from 
the noisy Ghetto to a remote Bohemian village, 
and taken into the only Jewish house in the 
place. Here we behold the sufferings caused to 
a family by the defection of one of its children. 
Dinah, or Marian, as is her new baptismal name, 
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has followed a peasant to his home and his 
church. She has left behind her a mother, 
brother, and nephew, all of whom suffer in di- 
verse modes from her step. The child is super- 
Stitiously afraid of her, the mother grieves for 
her, and yet her heart goes out toward her and 
the grandchildren she has never yet blessed ; the 
brother is torn by implacable hatred of her apos- 
tasy. He is the personification of fanaticism ; at 
heart a noble and good man, but unable to for- 
give—indeed, fully assured that he is forbidden 
todo so. He wishes to do his duty by his sis- 
ter, and searches the Scriptures for light. He 
reads from them only terrible words of ven- 
geance. His soul-struggles between his ancient 
love, his present hatred of his sister, his gropings 
after enlightenment of action, are rendered in a 
masterly mode. One night there are written upon 
his door the words “ Ahasuerus, accursed Jew.” 
He takes them to refer to the Persian King of 
the Book of Esther, but learns the legend of the 
accursed man who can not die because he re- 
fused rest to Jesus, and whom a divine voice has 
never ceased to reproach with his hardness. The 
story makes a profound impression on his mind. 
He, too, can not quiet the reproaches of his con- 
science that tells him he has been hard. After 
some ten years there fall into his hands manu- 
scripts of his great-grandfather, a learned rabbi, 
wherein he reads words of sweet import. Hur- 
rying with them to the nearest synagogue, he 
consulted a rabbi learned in the law as to wheth- 
er indeed his forefather held these views. The 
learned man tells him that these words do not 
owe their origin to his grandfather, but proceeded 
from the lips of the blonde Rabbi of Nazareth. 
But his grandfather must have held them true, 
argues Joseph, and his spirit is changed. He 
forgives his sister; the words, which are indeed 
the Sermon on the Mount, have thrown quite 
a new light into his soul. From that day his 
innate goodness triumphs; the hard, revengeful 
spirit of the Old Testament is broken. It is a 
touching and subtile trait this on the part of 
Kompert, to introduce the gentler doctrines of 
Jesus, and to make his co-religionists see in the 
New Testament that which it truly is, a continu- 
ation and completion of the ancient Law. An- 
other trait introduced into this story finds ex- 
pression elsewhere. It is this, that the women 
are generally the first to turn away from the old 
faith. There is a deep cause for this. What is 
lacking to the Jewish religion is the feminine 
element. Had the influence of women been 
suffered, much of its inflexibility, its hardness, 
would have given way ere this. As it is, the 
Jewish faith is a religion only made for men, it 
has no place for women, and these long naturally 
for a warmer, wider faith, that can embrace them 


too, can give them souls, and raise them to the 
rank of human beings. The old Oriental idea of 
female subjection yet obtains with the Jews, and 
herein is perhaps one of the most dangerous, 
fruitful, and certain causes of Israel's decay. 
From the stubborn nature of the people, from 
their Eastern blood, the emancipation of women 
will probably prove one of the points they will 
longest hold out against. The very obstinacy of 
their resistance will prove their more certain de- 
feat. 

“ Over Ruins” is the title of one of the longer 
novels. It depicts the agonized mental struggles 
of a young Hebrew who has fallen in love with 
a Christian girl, and is a profound psychological 
study. Dorothea, the girl, is one of those rare 
but beautiful and poetical natures that can take 
to itself the spirit of all religions, that does not 
require to follow the dead letter, but understands 
intuitively that all religions are at the bottom the 
same when divested of their dogmas. Not that 
even she comes to this comprehension at once 
without sufferings and soul-tossings, but she ar- 
rives at it more easily than her lover, who is in- 
cased in the iron-bound traditions of the rabbin- 
ical law. For it is not the Old Testament itself 
that is so ruthlessly rigid, it is the superstructure 
of dogmas that has been reared upon it by cen- 
turies of learned commentary, of asceticism, of 
austerity. Into this story there also enters the 
social difference between Jews and Christians 
that makes mutual comprehension hard at times. 
But love builds a bridge and leads to the amal- 
gamation that is not only good but necessary. 
Both sides are the gainers: the Jews, that their 
peculiarities should become toned down, that 
they should become imbued with a more gener- 
ous and wider spirit; the Teuton, that he im- 
bibes a little Eastern mental quickness, a greater 
power of assimilation, an acuter brain. “Punch,” 
with his usual British shrewdness and common 
sense, hit the right nail upon the head when, re- 
ferring to the shameful German outbreak of me- 
dizvalism, he proposes as a remedy that the 
impecunious, empty-headed, and blood - proud 
German baron should marry the sister of the 
rich Hebrew, and that he in return should marry 
the silly nobleman’s sister. But Kompert shows 
that neither to Jew nor Gentile is the step easy ; 
that only over ruins, over the wrecks of faith 
that have broken down in form, though not in 
spirit, can a union of different creeds take place. 
And how much suffering to both sides does not 
this wall of prejudice cause! With powerful 
and penetrating touch Kompert reveals this once 
more in a different form, under the title of “‘ Leah 
and Christian.” Christian, as his name of itself 
denotes, is the son of Christians. He was saved 
from perishing, in an inundation that robbed him 
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of his parents, by the charity of poor Jews, whom 
this same flood had robbed of their home and 
_ possessions. He has always been the playmate 
of the little Leah, and her mother resolves to 
become a mother also to this orphan, and to 
share with him the little they themselves possess. 
Her husband is opposed to this idea, but he must 
submit, because in the hour of their supreme 
danger he had sworn to his wife upon the sacred 
rolls of the Law that this desire of hers should 
be accomplished. Sarah’s philanthropy draws 
down upon her the invidious comments of the 
Ghetto, for in this small community everything 
is known, everything is talked over, everything is 
criticised, not always too gently. The boy’s 
name alone is a stumbling-block: each time it is 
spoken it recalls to the community those they 
have little cause to love. But Sarah is not 
daunted. She does her duty by the child, she 
has him taught in his own faith, while teaching 
him to respect theirs; he grows to love her as 
his own mother, while his childish affection for 
Leah and hers for him never waver, but rather 
gain strength and grow with their growth. The 
strongest and fiercest opponent to Sarah's step 
is her old grandmother, who refuses hence- 
forth to pronounce over her each Sabbath eve 
the blessing it is customary for parents to speak 
over their children. ‘“ How can I,” contends the 
fanatic old woman—“ how can I lay my hands 
upon your head and speak, ‘ And God shall place 
thee as Sarah, Rebecca, Rachel, and Leah,’ since 
none of our mothers in Israel would have acted 
as you have done?” She foretells that a heavy 
curse will yet fall upon the family for their deed. 
She tries to bribe Sarah to abandon her purpose 
by promising her a rich inheritance. In vain: 
Christian remains where he was until the time 
comes for him to leave for the town to be a ma- 
son’s apprentice. There the fact that he has 
been reared in the Ghetto at first exposes him to 
taunts, which he manfully repels by showing 
how no one could have acted better by him than 
his Jewish foster-parents, who have not only 
reared him but reared him in a faith alien to 
their own. His affection for the Ghetto never 
wanes. He even returns there upon the eve of 
all Jewish festivals, that he may keep them with 
his foster-parents. But, another magnet besides 
the festivals attracts him, and that is Leah. As 
children they have dreamed that Christian should 
become a builder and build for the two a house 
that they could inhabit together all alone. The 
time to realize this dream seems not far distant, 
and Christian asks Leah’s consent to their union. 
Neither imagines any obstacle can stand in the 
path that looks so plain. But the grandmother 
dies cursing Sarah ; the curse, added to a fall, 
disorders her husband's brain ; he too hurls im- 


precations at the head of the lad who has been 
to him a faithful son. Sarah is shaken in her 
convictions, she fears she has acted wrongly, 
after all; the Ghetto confirms her in this view. 
At last with a heavy heart she tells Christian the 
union can never be brought about, that he must 
separate his lot from theirs, and quit the Ghetto 
never to return. After many, many years, when 
both Leah and Christian are decrepit and old, 
Christian returns to his old home to find that 
Leah’s life has been wasted in yearning for him, 
as his has been blasted in longing for her. Their 
remaining days they spend together; but, alas! 
their lives had been wrecked, their hearts broken 
upon the hard, inexorable wheels of form. Oh, 
terrible bondage of the letter of creeds! “ The 
grandmothers, the grandmothers, it is always 
the grandmothers who hang the old traditions 
like millstones around the necks of the younger 
generations.” So speaks Kompert through the 
mouth of one of his personages in this mournful 
story. It is the old people who retain Israel in 
its ban; who, unable themselves to march with 
the times, would hinder others from doing so; 
indeed, do hinder them, for in Israel the reverence 
for age and parents still wields a mighty, a dan- 
gerous power, as often abused as used. 

No wonder, therefore, that those who clearly 
recognize this would liberate their children from 
the Egyptian bondage of formalism. But in 
former days this was not easy, as we learn in 
the tale “ The Soul-Catcher.” Reuben Schén- 
mann was one of those who thus revolted. It 
was said of him that he had no Jewish heart. 
To have a Jewish heart means in Ghetto lan- 
guage that a man recognizes the feeling of com- 
mon ancestry, the bonds of common union, the 
common traditions of glory and woe that bind 
Israel together. To say of a man that he has 
no Jewish heart is to hurl the greatest insult 
imaginable at his head. This did not, however, 
distress Reuben. He was married to a beautiful 
wife, and happy in his children, whom he has 
named Clara and Philip, to the scandal of the 
community, for had such names ever been heard 
in the Ghetto before? Nor were they suffered 
to cease from being scandalized. Clara and Philip 
were not allowed to mix with the other children 
of “the street,” as the Ghetto is called by the 
Jews themselves. The boy was never taken to 
the synagogue; a strange woman speaking a 
strange tongue was brought from a distance and 
became their instructress. For Reuben was re- 
solved his children should not become one with 
“them.” When it leaked out into the Ghetto 
that the French governess even taught the chil- 
dren to pray, the hue and cry knew no bounds, 
and the fanatics were ready to tear the family 
limb from limb. Notwithstanding all the father’s 
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care, one of these fanatics, during his absence 
from home, managed to get hold of Philip and 
question him whether he was preparing for his 
bar-mitzvah, The boy, who had been terrified 
by the man’s words and manner, asked his moth- 
er for an explanation of the question. The 
mother, poor soul, was an unwilling agent in her 
children’s alienation; she was a pious woman, 
who clung to that which was familiar without 
troubling herself to think. But her voice, of 
course, was of no account in the house. She 
tried to divert Philip’s thoughts from this inci- 
dent, but it preyed on the child’s mind as well 
as on her own. She knew that the omission of 
this rite would exclude her boy for ever from the 
community, and after much hesitation ventured 
to speak to Reuben on the subject. He yielded 
at last to the mother’s prayers, thinking that the 
mere form would not undo the education of a 
lifetime. He, therefore, sent for a Jewish teach- 
er to prepare the boy, who has learned no He- 
brew, to go through the ceremony by rote. But 
the teacher had all the Ghetto to back him up: 
he instilled torments into her child’s brain, he 
poured into his mind the vials of wrath, he har- 
rowed the delicate, sensitive spirit, until at last 
the boy was devoured by religious questionings, 
and grew pale and ill. When the great day 
came that he must read in the synagogue, Philip 
fainted from excitement ; he was laughed at, it 
was loudly commented on in his hearing that 
this was the just reward of those who have no 
Jewish heart. In vain Reuben told the boy the 
whole ceremony was a joke. The mental agita- 
tion of the past weeks threw him into a nervous 
fever, under which he succumbed. He was buried 
in the “ good place,” as this outcast people touch- 
ingly call the one spot where for ages they were 
unmolested by misplaced Christian zeal, and the 
usual plain stone placed at his head. But Reu- 
ben was resolved that his boy’s grave should not 
remain thus unadorned, and he planted flowers 
upon it. Now, to plant flowers upon a grave was 
a violation of all Jewish customs; small stones 
may be strewed upon the spot at anniversaries, 
but no flowers must bloom upon it. No won- 
der, therefore, that as soon as Reuben’s act was 
discovered his cherished plants were ruthlessly 
uprooted. It is forbidden to plant flowers upon 
a grave, he was told. “It is forbidden, it js for- 
bidden!” cries Reuben—“ these words are for 
ever resounding in one’s ears within the Ghetto, 
where no individual freedom is allowed, no indi- 
vidual fancies may be indulged.” He resolved to 
free himself for ever from these chains. Under 
pretext of a business journey, he quitted his 
home, and broke the last links that bound him 
to the Ghetto. Then he wrote to his wife and 
bade her join him in the new and wider world 


he had found outside. But his wife could not 
break from her wonted Jewish surroundings, 
She remained where she was. After a year, 
Reuben returned himself to fetch her and his - 
daughter. He found the child poring painful- 
ly over a Hebrew book, and she implored her 
father to release her from the bondage of these 
horrid-looking signs which her mother said she 
must learn. This is why he has come, he says, 
and Clara goes with him out into the world; but 
the wife still remained behind. Custom and habit 
are stronger with her than love of husband or 
child. She will remain with her boy, she says. 
She becomes a pious woman, one of those who, 
in the strange language of the Ghetto, are named 
soul-catchers, who tend the sick, are present be- 
side the dying, and do the last offices by the dead. 
In due course news reaches her of the death of 
Richard Schénmann, and letters came to her 
from time to time, dated from a convent far 
away, else she has no intercourse with a world 
outside the Jewish walls. 

Another deeply affecting story is that called 
“Jahrzeit.” We have learned that Jews hold 
women of no account, for they contend that God 
created man in his image, but that this does not 
refer to woman, therefore it is customary for a 
Jew to repeat daily, “ Blessed be God that he 
has not made me a woman!” While the birth 
of a son is therefore a cause for rejoicing, the 
birth of a girl is a needful evil to be patiently 
endured. Part of this extreme desire for sons is 
rooted in the fact that men alone can really pray, 
that men only can repeat the Kaddish, a prayer 
that has become almost a corner-stone of He- 
braism, for there is deemed inherent in it a mar- 
velous power. It is held that this prayer spoken 
by children over their parents’ graves releases 
their souls from purgatory, that it is able to 
penetrate graves and tell the dead parents that 
their children remember them. The Kaddish 
must be spoken during eleven months after the 
death of a parent, as well as on each anniversary 
of their death. This prayer has exercised a 
wondrous power of holding the dead and living 
together, and keeps alive the naturally strong 
family feeling of the Jews. Kompert shows how 
it not only often recalls sons from evil paths by 
making them remember the virtues of a dead 
parent, it also keeps them Jews, for what would 
become of their parents if no one said Kaddish 
over them, or if this Kaddish be spoken by 
Christian lips? “ Die Jahrzeit” is the story of 
a man blessed with five sons, who rejoiced daily 
at the thought that five mouths would utter 
Kaddish above him. To his intense sorrow he 
lost them all in the flower of their age. Only a 
daughter remained to him, but of her he made 
little account—a girl can speak no Kaddish, 
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Still in his way he loved her after a while, and 
was bowed down with grief when he discovered 
that she would not wed with the man he had 
chosen for her, but preferred instead a fascinat- 


ing Hungarian, who did not hold in honor the * 


Jewish faith. He gave her her marriage portion 
in strict honesty, but then repelled her from his 
threshold. Now there was no one, not even a 
son-in-law, to say Kaddish for him. By the 
death of his wife he was left still more alone in 
the world, and grew morose and misanthropic. 
Years passed. One night his watch-dog aroused 
him by barking; some one was crouching outside 
his door. He did not, and would not, recognize 
that it was his daughter, who, deserted by her 
husband, herself grown indifferent to the old 
faith, had returned at last in remorse and an- 
guish in order to keep beside her mother’s grave 
the customary Fakrzezt memorial, and place 
upon it a little stone for memory. A cousin 
who had once loved her discovers her piteous 
condition and pleads in vain with the father to 
take her in. When the father refuses, he gives 
shelter to her and her boy, and plots how he can 
turn the hard heart of Jacob. At last it occurs 
to him that he will teach the child to say the 
Kaddish, that he may repeat it on the anniver- 
sary of his grandmother's death. The child has 
been taught no Hebrew, but rapidly learns by 
rote the formula. On the Yahrzezt Maier takes 
the boy to the synagogue, and his clear, young 
voice repeating the prayer beside the stool of 
Jacob Léw attracts his attention ; he asks whose 
child is this, and, learning that it is his daughter's, 
and that, if he chooses, he now has a son to say 
Kaddish over him, his hard spirit is at last sub- 
dued. A reconciliation follows. The daughter 
once more returns to the strict observances of 
the faith she has only neglected, not abjured, 
and finally marries the cousin who has loved her 
so well and so long. 

We have not space to follow into detail all 
Kompert’s stories, and, though we have named 
the best, each contains something of value, some 
distinctive trait, something that throws a light 
upon the traditions and customs of the Jewish 
people. We learn that the Ghetto, too, has its 
genealogies, its blue blood, of which it is no less 
proud than is the blue blood of castles and 
palaces, Many a Jew carries his head high in 
the Ghetto who seems to bow it humbly before 
his Christian fellow-citizens. Perchance he is 
sprung from the seed of Levi or of Judah, per- 
chance he is an offspring from a great and learned 
scholar, a claim that entitles to aristocracy here. 
Many familiar traits do we find surviving. Thus 
in one of the tales is reproduced the fact, of 
which we find evidences in the Bible, that the 
Jews were fond at all times of making a bargain 


with their God: “If thou wilt not grant our 
prayer on our account, do it at least for thine 
own, for the glory of thy name, as evinced through 
thy people Israel. Let all the world behold that 
thou favorest us. And if we are not pleasing in 
thy sight, yet are we not what thou hast made 
us?” We see how greatly the food restrictions 
contributed to keep them in bondage, the neces- 
sity for observing the Sabbath making it difficult 
for them to work away from home or enter into 
service. The pictures of these Sabbaths, that 
cast an ennobling glamour over the whole week 
and over their whole lives, are among the most 
beautiful of Kompert’s sketches. We are pres- 
ent also at the “ Hamavdil,” the ceremony of 
closing the sacred day, done by each house- 
father in his house, a ceremony that typifies the 
separation of the Sabbath from the profane days 
of the week. We learn to know their supersti- 
tions, which are many, their belief in evil spirits 
and guardian angels. We come to understand 
that the reason why they eat fish so largely is 
because they hold that the souls of the righteous 
transmigrate into them (Numbers xi, 22). We 
learn to see that there is something aristocratic 
in their exclusiveness which makes them believe 
that ten measures of wisdom came down to the 
world, of which Israel received nine. We are 
present at the Feast of Tabernacles, the New 
Year, when it is incumbent that every Israelite 
should hear the shou~har blown and cast his 
sins into a running stream; the Passover, at 
which a dish of bitter herbs, a hard-boiled egg, 
and the shank-bone of a lamb, are still placed 
upon the table to commemorate the bitterness of 
their Egyptian bondage and of the last midnight 
meal taken in Egypt. We assist at the great 
day of Atonement celebrated by a solemn fast, 
before which it is a sacred duty to effect a recon- 
ciliation with all persons with whom the Jews 
are at enmity, and to make reparation for every 
injury committed. We listen to the reading of 
the Book of Esther during Purim, and are deaf- 
ened by the execrations and the rattles where- 
with elders and children drown the sound of 
Haman’s name whenever about to be mentioned 
We learn to regard the synagogue not merely as 
a place of worship, but as a club, an exchange, 
a newsroom, where talk gc2s on uninterrupt- 
edly during the greater part of the service. We 
grow familiar with ¢a/iths or praying-scarfs, with 
hand and head phylacteries, with Mezuzah, a 
parchment roll inscribed with portions of the 
Law, and fastened on door-posts that Israel may 
touch them and kiss their hands, thus recalling 
their God when going out and coming in. We 
live through the weeks of mourning for a relative 
that require the Jews to desist from business and 
sit for seven days upon low stools, read sacred 
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works, and refrain from idle conversation. We 
witness the curious marriage customs and the 
way marriages are brought about through the 
medium of a matrimonial agent, who looks out 
for matches suitable in dowries, the young men 
going finally to regard their future wives as they 
might go to test the excellence of their wares. 
And yet these Jewish marriages are often happy, 
and the Jews are faithful and affectionate couples, 
And, strangest of all, we are introduced to the 
custom of changing the name of a dying person 
in the hope of dverting the sentence of death 
which it is apprehended may have been recorded 
against him in the court of heaven—a custom 
for which they find authority in Genesis xvii, 15, 
16. The Mosaic is a stern religion, making great 
demands upon its followers; the life led by the 
Jews is one lacking in recreations. They are a 
serious people, not light-hearted, but anxious 
overmuch ; the curse of a trembling heart (Deu- 
teronomy xxviii, 65), a life of doubt and fear, has 
not yet been wholly removed. Kompert has not 
omitted to introduce us to the ultra-orthodox 


called Chassidim, to those visionaries who be- 
lieve that Jerusalem will be rebuilt and who ex- 
pect a temporal kingdom for Israel. But he 
depicts them as persons whose minds become 
one-sided and unhinged by too much study and 
too little contact with practical life. With pathet- 
ic humor he introduces some of these Talmudic 
scholars, quibbling over the dark sayings of the 
Mishna and Gemara, dealing with hyper-subtil- 
ties, whimsically searching for hidden meanings 
where probably none are hid, thereby leading to 
an unintentional falsification of the plain sense 
of Scripture in order to commend it to philosoph- 
ic minds. 

Thus Kompert’s stories reveal to us the in- 
side aspect of those lives which present such a 
sharp contrast to the mistaken ideas conceived of 
them by outsiders and fostered by the ignorant 
delineation of novelists. These tales are in brief 
the history of an old civilization that is fast dis- 
appearing before the light of a larger, grander 
day. 

HELEN ZIMMERN (Fraser's Magazine). 
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E print elsewhere in this number of the “ Jour- 

nal” an article by Mr. Henry George, in 

reply to our comments last month upon his much- 

discussed land theory. We hope our readers will 

peruse the article, for everything that comes from 

Mr. George’s pen is interesting and suggestive, 
whether one accepts his theories or not. 

We are compelled to say, however, that Mr. 
George meets distinctly but one of our arguments ; 
and that he confuses the question by setting forth 
three separate propositions. He argues at one time 
for a tax on land that shall amount to its full rental 
value ; at another time he confines himself to show- 
ing the advantages that would arise from the substi- 
tution of a single tax on land for the manifold taxes 
now imposed ; and then, later, we discover that it is 
not the rental value of land that must be exacted, but 
only such taxes as could be collected from unim- 
proved land equal in quality and situation. In our 
arguments last month we were considering the first 
of these propositions only ; and this theory differs so 
essentially from the others that one may uncom- 
promisingly oppose it, and yet heartily approve of 
the second and third. 

Mr. George shows very effectively the injurious 
effects of our present plan of taxation ; and we freely 
agree with him in much that he says here. A sys- 
tem of taxation that taxes improvements and indus- 
tries, that “ fines the man who creates wealth just in 
proportion as he creates wealth,” that, “instead of 


acting on the principle that the man who makes two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before is a 
public benefactor, treats him as a public enemy,” is 
doubtless hurtful to the industrial interests of the 
country ; but whether a wholesale tax on land would 
not also fine the man who creates wealth, and make 
a public enemy rather than a public benefactor of 
him who makes two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before, is a question that naturally arises in 
the premises. And then a system of taxation that 
would throw the whole burden on land, exempting 
even whisky and other spirits, tobacco, wine, costly 
apparel, and other luxuries, is not a system that com- 
mends itself off-hand. But it is not our purpose to 
discuss systems of taxation. Mr. George’s primary 
proposition is or was that land belongs to the com- 
munity as a whole, and that consequently users of 
land should pay to the State, as the universal land- 
lord, a tax equivalent to its rental value; and we 
attempted to trace the practical operation of a sweep- 
ing revolutionary measure of this character. Mr. 
George now replies by depicting many advantages 
that would follow a tax exclusively laid on land, and 
seems to believe that by these means labor would be 
put in possession of its rightful share of the wealth 
it produces, and the present inequalities of distribu- 
tion adjusted, Is it not rather astonishing to find a 
revolution suddenly collapse in this manner to a 
mere question of economic poficy? We assure Mr. 
George that to us at least it does “ seem preposterous 
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to say that in a simple change in the methods of 
taxation lies the fundamental cure for pauperism 
and low wages and all the social difficulties which 
afflict modern society,” and we suspect that many 
persons will look upon the glowing pictures he draws 
as supremely illusive. 

And now as to the one point that Mr. George 
makes against us. He argues, and quotes from John 
Stuart Mill, to show that we were wrong in the 
assumption that all taxes on land must fall on the 
user of the land. In all other things taxes do ulti- 
mately fall on the user or consumer; but in land a 
different principle applies. Very likely this is true, 
or approximately true, in the countries and under the 
conditions that Mr. Mill hadin mind. In this coun- 
try very little land is rented for agricultural pur- 
poses ; farmers commonly till their own land ; and 
hence we had in view not agricultural tenants, but 
all that class who rent tenements, who hire for 
business purposes, who lease mills and factories ; 
and with all these people rent would inevitably ad- 
vance to the extent of a tax imposed on the land 
upon which the structures needed stand. Here the 
principle of supply and demand would fully enter ; 
and the tax would be transferred just as we described. 
And it may be questioned, despite John Stuart Mill, 
whether improved land is not affected in its price by 
the laws of supply and demand. Would land be 
fenced, drained, planted with orchards, supplied with 
tenements and out-houses, if these things could not 
be done profitably on the whole investment, if there 
were not adequate profit above taxes and assess- 
ments? It is possible, no doubt, that, in countries 
where farming lands are rented, the operation of 
Ricardo’s theory of rent would prevent a transfer of 
tax from landlord to tenant, for, according to that 
theory, pretty much the entire product of the land, 
as it is, goes necessarily to the landlord, and more 
could not well be exacted. The poorest land that 
will sustain the farmer, and yield a surplus to the 
landlord, determines, according to Ricardo, the rent 
of other land, because all that other land yields in 
excess will, by the operation of the law of competi- 
tion, fall to the owner, be exacted from the tenant 
in the form of rent, Fortunately for America, her 
land is for the most part owned by the people ; and 
all the increased yield of good land over poor en- 
riches the proprietor-farmer. Abroad, under the 
tenant system, this surplus flows, we are assured, 
into the coffers of the rich lord of the land; and it 
is now freely proposed, in order to bring about an 
industrial millennium, that the State here should 
step in and take possession of it! It is clear that 
Mr. George’s scheme is designed for great land 
monopolies, and would here, or in countries where 
peasant proprietorship exists, work tremendous in- 
justice. 

“You may depend upon it,” says Victor Cherbu- 
liez, in one of his romances, “ that those old fellows 
who invented marriage knew what they were about.” 
We suspect that private ownership of land, under 
such restrictions as fo prevent monopoly, is equally 
the product of sagacity and wisdom ; we know where 





we are, but a radical revolution such as proposed by 
Mr. George would bring upon us no man knows 
what. 


THERE are, in New York, at the time of writing 
these sentences, two pictures of Joan of Arc, which 
serve as noteworthy examples of two distinct schools 
of art. One is by Bastien Le-Page, an American 
painter, and hangs at the exhibition of the Society 
of American Artists. The other is by the French 
artist, Jacquet, and is in the gallery of Mr. Schaus 
in Broadway. Neither picture gives an acceptable 
ideal of the remarkable young woman it portrays, 
and each emphasizes a theory of art to an extent that 
practically destroys its zesthetic and historic value. 

Jacquet’s Joan of Arc represents a kneeling fig- 
ure, the upper part incased in armor, below the 
waist flowing drapery, with hands clasped and eyes 
bent in prayer. It is the face of a sweet, tender, 
sentimental young woman, without much force or 
character; one that would win the love of friends, 
but which does not indicate capacity for any career 
beyond the safe boundaries of home. It is, more- 
over, the face and figure of a patrician, and not of a 
young peasant-woman. The clasped hands reveal 
to us long, slender, tapering fingers, with polished 
nails; they are hands that were never soiled or 
stained by labor, that never knew other offices than 
those that fall to high-bred ladies. It is, of course, 
an impossible and a wholly sentimental Joan; and, 
while it exhibits the artist's mastery of technique, it 
is valueless as a conception of character or as an 
ideal of a remarkable heroine. . 

Bastien Le-Page goes to the extreme of almost 
repulsive realism. He has dared to conceive Joan 
of Arc as a peasant-woman of the lowest class, 
ungainly and rude in figure, disordered in dress, 
coarse, soiled, and even ignoble. This is not true, 
however, of the face. The attitude of the figure is 
excessively plebeian; it is slovenly, uncouth, and 
degrading—for attitude indicates character, and no 
woman filled with animating ideas, no woman above 
the earth earthy, could fail to feel the tingling 
blood, the wine of the new inspiration. But the face, 
while wholly a peasant’s face, is of a good, intel- 
ligent type. She is standing under a tree in the 
rude cottage garden, her expanded eyes fixed on 
visions in the air, and her ear catching the strange 
sounds that are about her. The artist, in his deter- 
mination to discard all the glamour and false no- 
tions of legendary and sentimental idealism, to give 
what he tries to believe was the real woman, has 
created for himself an imaginary Joap of Arc as far 
from the true heroine as is Jacquet’s sentimental piece 
of prettiness. In the first place, he has forgotten that 
Joan was only eighteen years of age when she raised 
the siege of Orleans, while this Joan standing en- 
raptured in the garden is a woman of over twenty. 
He has forgotten, or refused to heed, the descrip- 
tions that have come down to us of her gentle dig- 
nity, her pure and modest manners, and has thought 
fit to portray the maiden as a rustic of the rustics, 
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not merely without beauty, but without personal dig- 
nity or bearing, as one in many particulars below 
rather than above the average young woman of her 
class. All the facts go to show that Joan was a su- 
perior peasant, a child yet in years, filled with strange 
hallucinations, but very pure and sweet in charac- 
ter; and hence this uncouth portrait is realism that 
defeats itself. Jacquet’s sentimentalism is worthless, 
but so is Bastien Le-Page’s pretended realism. In 
neither case is a figure presented that possesses his- 
toric likelihood, or that stirs the imagination. 

The artists prajse the execution of Mr. Le-Page’s 
picture very highly. But what is the use of techni- 
cal qualities bestowed upon a picture wrongly con- 
ceived? It is the ¢dea of the artist that people are 
and ought to be concerned with: how the painter 
imagines the Joan of history ; how he pictures her 
in his mind’s eye ; what he has to tell us of this in- 
spired heroine—these are the things the public come 
to the painting for ; and it is almost an impertinence 
for questions of mere execution to override these 
considerations. Artists, we know, talk otherwise ; 
but artists must more generally acknowledge the 
force and value of intellectual conceptions if they 
hope to ever establish cordial relations with the pub- 
lic. Artists complain bitterly that people will not 
buy their pictures. Is it not because their pictures 
have too little in common with the ideals and sym- 
pathies of the outside world? Who, not carried 
away with a theory, wants to look at a repulsive 
peasant-girl as an ideal of the “ maid of Orleans”? 
Why should artists not only defy well-grounded pub- 
lic taste in this way, but deliberately cast out beauty 
and imagination from their performances? It has 
been said thousands of times that art is the exponent 
of beauty, but now art seems to be seeking for what- 
ever is ugly. No doubt this new passion is a revolt 
from such smooth and characterless prettiness as 
Jacquet gives us in his Joan of Arc ; but it would be 
well for our artists if they would realize the logic 
and the necessity of the golden mean. 


A GREAT ado has been made lately in New York 
about the condition of the streets. New York has 
never been a well-kept city, but few American cities 
are commonly any better off. In the recent general 
denunciation of the officials, sufficient allowance was 
scarcely made for the unusual severity of the winter, 
which imposed much heavier duties than usual upon 
the Street-cleaning Bureau, with no increased pro- 
vision of money for the extra labor. And then, in 
all the current criticism of the officials, nothing was 
said about the shortcomings and derelictions of the 
public itself. A close and dispassionate observer in 
New York would be tempted to the conclusion that 
New-Yorkers, notwithstanding all the talk that is 
heard, do not want clean and well-kept streets. If 
there were any genuine concern to this end, would 
every storekeeper deliberately empty the sweepings 
and refuse of his premises into the streets, sometimes 
almost immediately after they have been swept? 


Would so many householders: ornament the curb- 
stones with vessels piled high with ashes and gar- 
bage, the redundant material thereof distributing itself 
in the gutters and garnishing the sidewalks ?. Would, 
in any city where the people themselves have any 
true sense of cleanliness, the streets be made the 
common receptacle of old shoes, discarded tin-ware, 
rejected apparel, and rubbish generally? There are 
a few streets in New York where the residents are 
scrupulously careful in all these matters, but the 
thoroughfares generally, even in reputable neigh- 
borhoods, afford abundant evidence that indifference 
and neglect are not exclusively official offenses, 

And how widespread this indifference and neglect 
are! American cities generally impress the traveled 
visitor as singularly slovenly and poorly kept. The un- 
swept, ill-paved thoroughfares, the tottering and dis- 
figuring telegraph-poles, the encumbered sidewalks, 
the unstabled and neglected vehicles, the distasteful 
banners, and vulgar, promiscuous signs, the general 
rag-fair disorder, strike with astonishment one who 
has been familiar with carefully kept and well-ordered 
towns. Oh, for a little of that passion for cleanli- 
ness that animates the Hollanders! Is it not related 
that in one Dutch town the inhabitants rose in mass 
to expel some strangers who had defiled their streets 
by throwing some cherry-pits into them? Think 
of this wholesome enthusiasm in comparison, not 
merely with our indifference, but with our aggressive 
acts. Do we not daily see even well-dressed Amer- 
icans deliberately empty their saliva upon the side- 
walk and in public vehicles? Do we not see them 
cast their cigar-stumps directly under the feet of 
promenaders? Does it ever occur to them that 
rejected orange-peel and banana-skins are not only 
disgusting but dangerous when cast down on the 
sidewalk ? These people act wholly unconscious 
of the morals of neatness. And any one who has 
seen the well-kept railway-stations of England, and 
entered American “depots,” where the floors are 
foul with tobacco-juice, garnished with tobacco- 
stumps, covered with peanut-shells, and made the 
receptacle for any convenient refuse, must wonder if 
neatness is at all understood in the Great Republic. 
And yet American homes are as neat as any in the 
world. It is only in thoroughfares or in public 
places that the average American forgets the prin- 
ciples of decency ; and all that is necessary to secure 
a very much better condition of things is for our 
people to transfer the care and habits that govern 
them in their households to out-of-door places. 

It seems to be the notion that the street is the 
natural place for dirt and refuse. In earlier times 
it was so generally used. Who does not remember 
Macaulay’s description of London streets two hun- 
dred years ago? This notion has nearly disappeared 
abroad, but largely survived with us, as our thor- 
oughfares bear witness. We doubt if the untraveled 
American has an idea of what clean streets mean. 
Even when not filthy they are commonly littered, as 
everybody thinks it a matter of course that discarded 
objects should be thrown into them, A public sen- 
timent must be created, therefore ; not a passion for 
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scolding public officers, but a passion for each man 
doing what he can to promote the general good in 
this direction. There was held in New York a 
mass-meeting of citizens for the purpose of calling 
to account the municipal authorities : we suggest now 
a mass-meeting designed to awaken neglectful citi- 
zens, with a series of good trenchant resolutions, set- 
ting forth what the people on their own part do and 
leave undone, 


Wuat awkward prefixes J/rs. and Miss are to 
the names of our women! Afister is distasteful 
enough as a masculine title, but that the unpronounce- 
able Afrs. and the hissing A/iss should have survived 
as long as they have is a reflection upon the good 
sense of English-speaking people. Mistress for Mrs. 
might be revived—indeed, it would be a great im- 
provement ; but how inferior even this term is to 
Madame of the French! For Mademoiselle we have 
actually no exact equivalent, for this term may be 
used either as a prefix to the name, or separately as 
a title, while the use of A/iss without the name to 
follow is.a vulgarism of the deepest dye. This fact 
leads to many awkwardnesses. How shall a person 
address a young lady whose name he does not know? 
To say ‘‘ Miss” is abominable; to say ‘‘ Madam,” 
if she is very young, is absurd ; to borrow “ Made- 
moiselle” would be an affectation. The language 
absolutely provides nothing appropriate in such an 
emergency, unless a word fairly cbsolete in this use 
is revived—the word /ady. We occasionally hear 
common people address a lady simply as /ady, while 
the better informed, as they are supposed to be, 
stumble at “ Madam,” or are guilty of the impro- 
priety of saying “ Miss.” It could be adopted more 


freely in this country than in England, because here 
it is not a title of rank, and no exclusive class is en- 
titled to it. 

Few readers are probably aware how frequently 
the word “lady” is used in Shakespeare, not merely 
as a title but as a designation. It is even at times 
used as substitute for “wife,” which modern taste 
condemns without reservation. “Why did you throw 
your wedded lady from you?” asks Imogen of 
Posthumus. Perhaps this word here was used to 
meet the requirements of the rhythm, but certainly 
it falls very pleasantly on the ear; and the word in 
this sense abounds in Shakespeare. To revive it as 
an appropriate and specific title for a gentlewoman 
would be exceedingly convenient. It belongs as 
rightly to the young as to the old, to the single as 
to the married, and could be extended to all ranks 
above the lowest. Perhaps it would not do, how- 
ever, to use it as a prefix to the name, especially so 
long as it indicates title and rank. ‘‘ Lady Smith” 
would be looked upon as an affectation, but the 
privilege and the custom of addressing every woman 
as “lady,” of writing to her, when occasion requires 
one to write to a lady who is not an acquaintance, 
under this address, would be good English, good 
taste, good sense, good manners, and a most feli- 
citous substitute for the awkward and often inap- 
propriate Anglo-French “ Madam.” Or, if not 
this, can any one suggest exact substitutes for awk- 
ward ‘‘Mrs.” and embarrassing ‘‘Miss”? And 
why, let us ask, must a lady's title necessarily indi- 
cate whether she is married or single? Why must 
this information be conveyed every.time her name 
is uttered? Whose business is it beyond those who 
know without the prefix? One title, therefore, only 
is wanted. Who will invent it—or shall we make it 
“lady”? 





Hotes for Renders. 


F the immense advance which the art of criti- 
cism has made in England since Johnson 

wrote his “‘ Lives of the Poets” a very good exam- 
ple is furnished by the little book on Dryden which 
Mr. George Saintsbury has contributed to Mr. Mor- 
ley’s series of “ English Men of Letters.” With all 
his robust common sense, wide knowledge, and vig- 
orous force of expression, it must be admitted that 
Dr. Johnson was conspicuously deficient in that 
faculty of appreciation which is now rightly regarded 
as essential to the higher order of criticism ; and it 
is precisely this delicately discriminating balance of 
judgment that is most prominent in the work of such 
critics as Mr. Saintsbury, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, and Mr. Henry James, Jr. Mr. 
Saintsbury’s little book consists almost exclusively of 
interpretive and comparative criticism, and, as Dry- 
den exercised a profound influence upon the form 
and vocabulary of English poetry, and still more, 
perhaps, upon English prose, students of the lan- 


guage will find it peculiarly instructive, while it is 
not without interest for the general reader. One 
reason, doubtless, why Mr. Saintsbury’s work took its 
present shape is the fact that there are absolutely no 
materials from which even a brief biography of Dry- 
den can be constructed. Our knowledge of Shake- 
speare’s life, proverbially meager as it is, very nearly 
equals what is authentically known of the life of 
Dryden. “It is astonishing,” says Mr. Saintsbury, 
‘*when one comes to examine the matter, how vague 
and shadowy our personal knowledge of Dryden is. 
A handful of anecdotes, many of them undated and 
unauthenticated except at third or fourth hand, fur- 
nish us with almost all that we do know. That he 
was fond of fishing, and prided himself upon being 
a better fisherman than Durfey ; that he took a good 
deal of snuff; and that he did not drink much until 
Addison, in the last years of his life, induced him to 
do so, almost exhausts the list of such traits which 
are recorded of him by others.” On its biographical 
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side, indeed, Mr. Saintsbury's work is destructive 
rather than constructive ; for most of the oft-repeated 
gossip (about Dryden’s domestic relations, for ex- 
ample) he, following in the footsteps of patient Ma- 
lone, completely discredits. On the critical side, he 
is much more full and satisfactory ; and his general 
estimate of Dryden in the concluding chapter is 
temperate, reasoned, and convincing. ‘‘ He may in 
no one branch have attained the entire and flawless 
perfection which distinguishes Pope as far as he 
goes ; but the range of Dryden is to the range of 
Pope as that of a forest to a shrubbery, and in this 
case priority is everything, and the priority is on the 
side of Dryden. He is not our greatest poet ; far 
from it. But there is one point in which the super- 
lative may safely be applied to him. Considering 
what he started with, what he accomplished, and 
what advantages he left to his successors, he must be 
pronounced, without exception, the greatest crafts- 
man in English letters, and as such he ought to be 
regarded with peculiar veneration by all who, in 
however humble a capacity, are connected with the 
craft.” 


IN attempting to estimate and discriminate the 
relative position of Dryden among English men of 
letters, Mr. Saintsbury makes an acute and sugges- 
tive indirect commentary upon Mr. Amold's now 
famous definition of poetry as ‘‘ criticism of life.” 
‘* So long,” he says, ‘‘as any one holds a definition 
of poetry which regards it wholly or chiefly from the 
point of view of its subject-matter, wide differences 
are unavoidable. But, if we hold what I venture to 
think is the only catholic faith with regard to it, that 
it consists not in ‘a selection of subjects, but in a 
method of treatment, then it seems to me that all 
difficulty vanishes. We get out of the hopeless and 
sterile controversies as to whether Shelley was a 
greater poet than Dryden, or Dryden a greater poet 
than Shelley. For my part, I yield to no man living 
in rational admiration for either, but I decline alto- 
gether to assign marks to each in a competitive ex- 
amination. There are, as it seems to me, many 
mansions in poetry, and the great poets live apart in 
them. What constitutes a great poet is supremacy 
in his own line of poetical expression. Such su- 
premacy must of course be shown in work of suffi- 
cient bulk and variety, on the principle that one 
swallow does not make asummer. We can not call 
Lovelace a great poet, or Barnabe Barnes ; perhaps 
we can not give the name to Collins or to Gray. 
We must be satisfied that the poet has his faculty of 
expression well at command, not merely that it some- 
times visits him in a casual manner; and we must 
know that he can apply it in a sufficient number of 
ways. But when we see that he can, under these 


conditions, exhibit pretty constantly the poetical 
differentia, the power of making the common un- 
common by the use of articulate language in metri- 
cal arrangement so as to excite indefinite suggestions 
of beauty, then he must be acknowledged a master.” 
The moment, he adds, the critic tries to go further, 
and to range his great poets in order of merit, he 


will almost certainly fail ; he can not count up the 
beauties in one, and then the beauties in the other, 
and strike the balance accordingly. If he attempts 
to do this, he “ quits the assistance of a plain and 
catholic theory of poetry, and develops all sorts of 
private judgments, and not improbably private 
crotchets.” What he then says will simply amount 
to this: ‘‘ The ideas which this poet works on are 
more congenial to his ideas than the ideas which 
that poet works on; the dialect of one is softer to 
his ear than the dialect of another ; very frequently 
some characteristic which has not the remotest con- 
nection with his poetical merits or demerits makes 
the scale turn.” 


WHATEVER of pleasure there may be for the 
recipient in unmeasured and unqualified homage, 
Victor Hugo may be said to have enjoyed to the 
full. A classic in his own lifetime, he has for nearly 
two generations beheld himself the object of the 
sort of apotheosis which is commonly reserved for 
the “immortal dead” ; and posterity will hardly be 
able to surpass his contemporaries in the amount of 
incense offered at his shrine. As a whiff of this in- 
cense, rather than as a serious attempt at. realistic 
portraiture, we must regard the little book on “ Vic- 
tor Hugo; His Life and Works,” which Mrs. 
Frances A. Shaw has translated for us from the 
French of Alfred Barbou. The key-note of the 
book is the following sentence quoted approvingly 
from Théophile Gautier, who is said to have given 
utterance to it on his death-bed to some one who 
imagined that he had criticised a work of the mas- 
ter: “If I were so unhappy as to believe that a 
line of Victor Hugo’s could be bad, I should not 
dare to confess it to myself, all alone, in the cellar, 
without a candle!” With such an illustrious exam- 
ple before him, it is no wonder that M. Barbou 
rhapsodizes on every occasion, appropriate or other- 
wise ; and the reader has to reconcile himself to an 
almost continuous succession of such passages as 
this: “Since then ever-in¢reasing success has fol- 
lowed it [‘ Hernani']. To-day it is with profound 
admiration, with emotions almost sacred, that we go 
to hear this drama, where Castilian honor appears in 
its true light—noble, chivalrous, and worthy the imi- 
tation of all generous souls. The more we meditate 
upon works of real genius, the more imposing and 
resplendent do they appear. But distance lends en- 
chantment. The works of Victor Hugo are too re- 
cent to be estimated at their full value. Time will 
give them their true consecration.” The little book 
is not without value, of course, for one can detach 
from it the salient facts and incidents of Victor 
Hugo’s life; but, on the whole, it affords a striking 
confirmation of M. Taine’s remark that the French 
are utterly destitute of the faculty that produces 


good personal biography. 


THE biography of Carlyle, by William Howie 
Wylie (published in London by Marshall, Japp & 
Co.), shows the effects of hasty compilation, and 1s 
under the serious disadvantage of having been com- 
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pleted before the appearance of the ‘* Reminis- 
cences”; but it brings together, from newspapers 
and similar sources, a good many interesting and 
forgotten facts, and contains, besides, a goodly num- 
ber of characteristic anecdotes. Mr. Wylie’s descrip- 
tion of Carlyle’s personal appearance is worth repro- 
ducing, perhaps: “It was,” he says, “in one of the 
opening years of the last decade of his life that we 
enjoyed the privilege of first meeting Carlyle. On 
entering that presence, in the drawing-room up- 
stairs, where he sat reading a newly-issued number 
of the ‘Quarterly,’ the feeling, we are free to con- 
fess, was one of almost pained surprise. It was hard 
to realize that this could indeed be Thomas Carlyle. 
Not because he was so much more feeble in his 
physical aspect than we had expected to find him, 
with one shoulder so much raised as to amount to a 
deformity, but because that aspect was likewise so 
very homely, the air so rustic and peasant-like, not 
to say uncouth. When, some time afterward, we 
opened the newly-published ‘ Memoirs of George 
Ticknor,’ we could understand how it came to pass 
that the dandiacal person from Boston who met 
Carlyle upward of forty years ago, when he was 
known merely as a contributor to the magazines and 
reviews, described him in his journal as ‘a vulgar- 
looking little man.’ That was, beyond question, 
the impression any person, taking a merely superficial 
look, would have carried away. What we saw was 
simply such a face and form as we had come across 
hundreds of times in the glens and moorlands of 
western Scotland—mending a feal-dike, seeing to 
the sheep, or hoeing potatoes in a cottage kailyard 
by the roadside. Met with im any one of these posi- 
tions, he would have seemed in his natural place; 
only a keen inspection could have suggested the 
suspicion to any passer-by that there was something 
out of or beyond the ordinary run of peasants in this 
man, Surely no other cultured Scotchman ever went 
through the world with so little change of the ex- 
ternal appearance and air that he had before leaving 
the cottage of his birth.”” 


IN a review in the “‘ Academy,” of a collection 
of literary essays by Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, 
Mr. George Saintsbury makes a vigorous protest 
against what he regards as the vicious tendency in 
modern criticism to confuse the distinction between 
prose and poetry. Mr. Hodgson, in his own defini- 
tion of poetry, avowedly excludes meter, that so 
“‘prose may become in certain cases admissible into 
poetry.” Commenting upon this, Mr. Saintsbury 
observes: “ Mr. Hodgson will not take it ill if we 
say that at the outset we object to any definition of 
A which is framed to allow the admission of Not- 
A. Both prose and poetry, if he likes, have rhythm, 
but the differentia of poetical rhythm is that it is 
metrical, of prose rhythm that it is not. Metrical 
prose is bastard prose; unmetrical poetry is not 
poetry at all. If we have seemed to lay this down 
too dogmatically we shall excuse ourselves by saying 
that it is impossible to be too dogmatic on the point, 
because from loose language on it all heresies flow. 


. . + It is rather to be regretted,” he thinks, “that 
Mr. Hodgson’s essay on this point did not get itself 
published separately, because it might very likely in 
that case have provoked a regular reply from some 
one who believes, as we believe most firmly, that 
without meter (that is to say, without quantity, natu- 
ral or artificial) there is no poetry, nor ever will be 
in secula seculorum,” 


COMMENTING upon the letters on some of Shake- 
speare’s female characters, by Helen Faucit (Lady 
Martin), which have been reproduced in the ‘‘ Jour- 
nal,” a writer in the London “ Academy” says: 
“We trust that these studies of Lady Martin will 
be continued, and that her admirable Rosalind may 
not be forgotten. It is evident from her criticism of 
the characters of Hamlet and Othello that if Shake- 
speare were rewritten by a woman the chief person- 
ages would be not precisely what they are; but we 
rejoice to be instructed as to how things and persons 
look when seen through eyes of genius which are 
also a woman’s eyes. We guess at truths thereby 
which concern a greater theme than even the plays 
of Shakespeare.” 


THAT Professor Robertson Smith has neither 
been intimidated nor suppressed by the condemna- 
tion for heresy passed upon him by the Presbytery 
of his Church, is shown by a series of lectures which 
he delivered in Edinburgh and Glasgow during the 
past winter, and which are now collected into a vol- 
ume under the title of ‘‘ The Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church.” The audiences were of a popular 
character, and the aim of the lecturer was “ to lay be- 
fore them an outline of the problems, the methods, 
and the results of Old Testament criticism,” and to 
prove that modern Biblical science is “ not the repul- 
sive and unreal thing which it is often represented to 
be,” but that it is “ the legitimate interpretation of his- 
torical facts.” The lectures are printed mainly from 
short-hand reports taken in Glasgow, and subsequent- 
ly revised by Professor Smith ; and they do not pre- 
tend to meet the requirements of scholars or of mi- 
nute textual criticism. “I have striven,” says the 
author, “to make my exposition essentially popular 
in the legitimate sense of that word—that is, to pre- 
sent a continuous argument, resting at every point 
on valid historical evidence, and so framed that it 
can be followed by the ordinary English reader who 
is familiar with the Bible and accustomed to con- 
secutive thought.” For those who may desire to 
penetrate more deeply into the subject, a number of 
notes have been appended, which complete and 1!- 
lustrate the details of the argument, and supply 
hints for further study ; but one discovers very early 
in the book that Professor Smith does not confound 
the “ popular” with the “ superficial,” and his expo- 
sition is sufficiently buttressed with facts and refer- 
ences to meet all the demands of the ordinary reader. 
In scope, the lectures cover all the more prominent 
and suggestive questions that have been raised by 
the historical and critical study of the Old Testa- 
ment, particular attention being given to the history 
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of the Canon (or Bible as we now have it), and to 
the circumstances under which the various modern 
versions or translations of it have been made. More 
interest, perhaps, will be felt in the last two lectures 
on the Pentateuch, because it was for the conclu- 
sions propounded in these that the author was tried 
and condemned ; but all the lectures hang together, 
and form parts of one continuous exposition. The 
lectures have been reprinted here by D. Appleton 
& Co. 


THE two large, sumptuous, illustrated volumes of 
Longfellow’s poems, now completed, form, indeed, a 
superb monument to the poet’s genius, and a monu- 
ment such as has been erected to no other poet, ex- 
cepting Dante in Doré’s famous work. In fact, a 
work of this kind has only been possible within re- 
cent years, and so far has been attempted only in 
France and the United States. It was France that 
first began the issue of magnificent editions of fa- 
mous books with rich and abundant illustrations. 
Doré’s Bible and Doré’s Dante are world-famous ; 
but other works have been issued in France less 
known, yet only a little less sumptuous in style and 
admirable in illustration. In the United States, 
“ Picturesque America” was the first attempt to 
treat a large subject with great fullness pictorially ; 
this was followed by “ Picturesque Europe”; then 
came the illustrated Longfellow, of which we are 
now speaking. No doubt this was inspired by 
“ Picturesque America” and its companion, different 
as it is in character. This, however, is of no mo- 
ment. It was a very bold and ambitious thing to 
do, more daring and difficult than readers generally 
suppose, for the great cost of truly superior engrav- 
ings is little suspected by those who casually turn 
them over; and the work reflects a great deal of glory 
upon its projectors, publishers, artists, and the coun- 
try generally. The volumes contain over six hun- 
dred engravings, all of them from original drawings 
by well-known artists, and all engraved with artis- 
tic skill. Some, of course, are better than others; 
some, indeed, are fairly works of genius, and we do 
not know that any subject is not, at least, reputable. 
One would naturally expect to find here drawings 
from well-known artists on wood—Reinhart, Fred- 
ericks, Gibson, Darley, Waud, Shepard, Schell, and 
others—but it is gratifying to see how many painters 
have contributed tothe volumes. There are drawings 
by Eastman Johnson and Boughton, Colman and 
Thomas Moran, Swain Gifford and Sanford Gifford, 
Whittredge and Homer Martin, Shirlaw and Dielman, 
Bellows and Smillie, Low and Wood, and the draw- 
ings from these gentlemen add greatly to the variety 
and thereby to the interest and charm of the work, 
The list of engravers includes pretty nearly every 
name of reputation, but special mention is due to 
Mr. A. V. S. Anthony, himself one of the best of our 
artists of the graver, under whose superintendence 
the drawings and engravings were made ; for obvi- 
ously it is only by intelligent direction that a work 
of the scope and magnitude of this can be brought 
to successful completion. The printing is exquisite ; 


the paper and all the appointments excellent, mak- 
ing the work mechanically up to the highest mark. 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are the publishers, 
The work is sold solely by subscription. 


As the initial volume of a series of popular hand- 
books on “ English Philosophers,” Professor W. H. 
S. Monck, of the University of Dublin, has written 
a brief sketch of Sir William Hamilton, which con- 
tains the best exposition of the Hamiltonian doctrine 
and method that we have seen. One particularly 
valuable feature of the little book is a ‘‘ Glossary of 
Philosophical Terms,” in which are explained those 
technicalities which, being in general but imper- 
fectly understood by the reader, cause the perusal 
of metaphysical treatises to be the most barren of 
intellectual exercises. For example, how useful it 
is, in view of the numerous senses in which the word 
is employed by different writers, to find the follow- 
ing explanation of what Hamilton means when he 
uses the word consciousness: “ A general designa- 
tion for all the mental states that we can become 
cognizant of, when considered in relation to the mind 
that knows them. It includes the three sub-classes, 
Cognitions, Feelings, and Conations. When we are 
aware of the presence of any state of mind, we are 
said to be conscious of it. But Hamilton extends 
the meaning of the term consciousness to include 
everything that we know with the same directness 
and immediateness as our mental states ; and, as he 
believes that certain states of matter are perceived 
as directly and immediately as our pleasures and 
pains, he maintains that we are conscious of these 
states of matter as well as of states of mind.” Simi- 
lar concise and helpful definitions are given of “ Ab- 
solute,” ‘‘ Cognition,” the ‘‘ Conditioned,” the “ Ex- 
cluded Middle,” and other essential points of the 
Hamiltonian terminology ; and their utility, of course, 
is not confined to the treatises in connection with 
which they appear. 


ANOTHER outcome of the controversy between the 
houses of Harper and Scribner are rival cheap editions 
of several other popular books, The Messrs. Harper 
have issued a cheap cloth edition of Froude's ‘‘ Czsar,” 
and also republished it in their Franklin Square Library ; 
while the Messrs. Scribner make a cheap cloth edition in 
uniform style with their popular edition of Froude’s 
‘History of England.” Dean Stanley's ‘‘ Christian In- 
stitutions” is also greatly cheapened by competing edi- 
tions; and the Messrs. Harper, besides reproducing the 
‘* Memoirs of Prince Metternich” in their Franklin Square 
Library, alsc publish it in two volumes, 12mo, at a 
popular price.—Still another important work issued in 
cheap style by the Harpers is Percy Fitzgerald's ‘* Life 
of George IV,” which, besides appearing in the Franklin 
Square Library, is issued in a thick 12mo volume bound 
in cloth._—In addition to those mentioned above, recent 
issues in the Franklin Square Library are ‘‘ From Exile,” 
a novel, by James Payn; ‘‘ Lord Beaconsfield : a Study,” 
by Georg Biandes, translated by Mrs. George Sturge ; 
‘*Thomas Carlyle: the Man and his Books; illustrated 
by Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk, and Anecdotes 
of Himself and his Friends,” by William Howlie Wylie, 
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referred to in a previous paragraph; ‘‘ The Life and 
Surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, of York, 
Mariner ;" and ‘‘ My Son,” a novel, by E. Lynn Linton. 

Very tasteful and serviceable are the two initial vol- 
umes of ‘‘ Appletons’ Home Books,” a series of new 
hand-volumes at a low price, devoted to all subjects per- 
taining to home and the household. The first volume, 
on “ Building a Home,” is by A. F. Oakey, and deals 
with such topics as site, drainage, water, house-plans, 
economy, construction, etc. The second volume is by 
Ella Rodman Church, and tells ‘‘ How to Furnish a 
Home.” Both books are serviceably and attractively 
illustrated.—Mr. Kerr Boyce Tupper has compiled a 
volume of extracts from the sermons and other writings 
of the late Frederick W. Robertson, entitled ** Robert- 
son's Living Thoughts: a Thesaurus” (Chicago: S, C. 
Griggs), with an introduction by Professor William C. 
Richards, Ph. D.—*‘ His Little Mother and other Tales 
and Sketches,” by the author of ‘* John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” is published by the Harpers in library cloth style, 
and also in their Franklin Square Library.—The same 
publishers issue ‘‘ The History of a Mountain,” by Elisée 
Reclus, translated from the French by Bertha Ness and 
John Lillie, and beautifully illustrated by L. Bennett.— 
From the Messrs. Putnam (whose removal to new quar- 
ters in West Twenty-third Street is perhaps worth record- 
ing) we have ‘‘ Literary Art : a Conversation between a 
Painter, a Poet, and a Philosopher,” by John Albee.— 
The second volume of Cassell’s Popular Library is ‘‘ The 
Scotch Covenanters,” by James Taylor, D. D., F. A. S. 
E.—A neat little book with the imprint of Roberts Broth- 
ers contains ‘‘ The Statues in the Block and other Poems,” 
by John Boyle O'Reilly. 

A valuable contribution to American history is Mr. 
Henry Cabot Lodge's ‘‘Short History of the English 
Colonies in America ” (Harpers), the object of which is 
to describe ‘‘ who and what the people were who fought 
the war for independence and founded the United States.” 
—A sort of avant courier of the copious Carlylean bio- 
graphical literature is Henry J. Nicoll’s ‘‘ Thomas Car- 
lyle,” published in Edinburgh by Macniven & Wallace. 
—*‘' Rabbi Jeshua: an Eastern Story” (Holt), is a me- 
moir on the life of Christ, written from a secular and anti- 
supernatural point of view.—Beside this may be placed 
“ The Legend of Thomas Didymus, the Jewish Skeptic,” 
by James Freeman Clarke (Lee & Shepard), showing 
Jesus *‘ as he would appear to the various classes around 
him.”—Another book belonging, perhaps, in the same 
category, is ‘‘ Messiah, the Prince ; or the Mediatorial Do- 
minion of Jesus Christ,” by William Symington, D. D., 
with a memoir of the author, by his sons (New York : 
T. Nelson & Sons).—Two additional volumes of the 
Rev. Henry Cowles's notes on the New Testament have 
been issued by the Appletons. One volume comprises 
Matthew and Mark, and the other is entitled ‘‘ Luke: 
Gospel History and Acts of the Apostles”; and both 
contain a copious array of notes, critical, explanatory, 
and practical, designed for both pastors and people.— 
Under the title of ‘Faith and Freedom,” G. H. Ellis 
(Boston) has collected twenty - three sermons preached 
by the Rev. Stopford A, Brooke between the years 1870 
and 1880.—The same publisher issues a collection of 
eight sermons by Rev. M. J. Savage, entitled ‘‘ Belief in 
God: an Examination of some Fundamental Theistic 
Problems.’’ Comprised in the volume is ‘‘ An Address 
on the Intellectual Basis of Faith,” by W. H. Savage.— 
** The Mythe of Life,” four sermons, with an introduc- 
tion on the social mission of the Church, by C. W. Stubbs, 
is published by Macmillan & Co. 

Prominent among the scientific books of the month 


is ‘‘The Cat: an Introduction to the Study of Back- 
boned Animals, especially Mammals,” by St. George 
Mivart (Scribners).—Of not inferior interest is the second 
series of ‘‘ Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects,” by 
H. Helmholtz, translated by E. Atkinson.—The same 
publishers (Appletons) have just issued, as the thirty- 
second volume of their International Scientific Series, a 
treatise on the ‘General Physiology of Muscles and 
Nerves,” by Dr. J. Rosenthal, Professor of Physiology 
in the University of Erlangen, illustrated with seventy- 
five woodcuts.—A little treatise on ‘* The Telescope,” 
by Thomas Nolan (New York: D. Van Nostrand) con- 
tains a discussion of the elementary optical principles 
involved in the construction of refracting and reflecting 
telescopes.—More practical in character is ‘‘ Mental Cul- 
ture and Training of Children,” by Pye H. Chevasse 
(Philadelphia : Lindsay & Blakiston); also ‘* What 
every Mother should Know” (Philadelphia: Presley 
Blakiston); and ‘* How we Feed the Baby, to make 
her Healthy and Happy ; with Health Hints,” by C. E. 
Page, M. D. (New York: Fowler & Wells). 

Professor George Rawlinson’s valuable little mono- 
graph on ‘‘ The Origin of Nations” is republished here 
by the Scribners; who also publish ‘‘ Turkish Life in 
War-Time,” by Henry O. Dwight.—Miss M. E. Thal- 
heimer’s ‘‘ Eclectic History of the United States ” (Cin- 
cinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.) is compendious in 
character and designed for school uses,—From the sec- 
ond English edition the Messrs. Holt reprint a handy 
little treatise on ‘* The Art of Furnishing on Rational 
and Z€sthetic Principles,” by H. J. Cooper.—A new and 
carefully revised edition of Eastlake’s ‘*‘ Hints on House- 
hold Taste,” is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.— 
From the same publishers we have ‘‘ Pepacton,” a series 
of essays by John Burroughs, and “Giorgio and other 
Poems,” by Stuart Sterne.—An interesting book on a 
much-discussed topic is ‘‘ Lectures on Teaching, delivered 
in the University of Cambridge in 1880,” by J. G. Fitch 
(Macmillan).—No. 3 in the ‘* Publications of the Civil- 
Service Reform Association” (Putnams) is * The 
* Spoils’ System and Civil-Service Reform in the Cus- 
tom-House and Post-Office at New York,” by Dorman 
B. Eaton. 

Among novels the most noteworthy, perhaps, is ‘‘ A 
Fair Barbarian,” by Frances Hodgson-Burnett, which 
appears with the imprint of J. R. Osgood & Co., who 
also publish ‘‘A Nameless Nobleman,” as the initial 
volume of their ‘‘ Round Robin Series.”—A new issue in 
the ‘‘ No-Name Series” (Roberts) is ‘‘ The Tsar’s Win- 
dow.”—From the same publishers we have ‘ By the 
Tiber,” a story by the author of ‘‘ Signor Monaldini's 
Niece.”—*‘ Dorothy's Daughters,” by Emma Marshall 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.), is designed as home 
reading for girls.—Somewhat more didactic in purpose 
is ‘‘A Prodigious Fool,” by John Calvin Wallis (Lip- 
pincotts).— The second American novel accepted for 
Holt’s Leisure-Hour Series is ‘‘ A Lazy Man’s Work,” 
by Frances Campbell Sparhawk.—To the same series 
have been added reissues of Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford’s well-known novels ‘‘ Azarian” and ‘‘ The Amber 
Gods.”—* Peace Pelican,” by Julie P. Smith, is pub- 
lished by G. W. Carleton & Co. (New York).—“‘ Knights 
of To-Day” is the title of a collection of stories of love 
and science by Charles Barnard (Scribners). — ‘‘ The 
Sword of Damocles” is a story of New York life by 
Anna Katharine Green, author of ‘‘ The Leavenworth 
Case ;” and a new volume of the “‘ Knickerbocker Nov- 
els” is ‘‘Mr. Perkins’ Daughter,” by the Marchioness 
Clara Lauza. Both these latter are from the press of 
Putnam's Sons, 




















